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ROWLAND'S 
MACASSAR OIL 


Prevents hair falling off or turning grey, 
cleanses it from scurf and dandriff, and 
makes it beautifully soft, pliable, and 
glossy. It contains no lead nor mineral 
ingredients, and can also be had in a 
Golden colour, especially suited for fair- 
haired children or persons whose hair 
has become grey. Sizes, 3s. 6d., 7s., 
10s. 6d. family bottles. Avoid imitations. 
Sold by Chemists. 


ROWLAND'S 


QDONTO 


_ Is the best, purest, and most fragrant 
preparation for the teeth. Health de- 
pends in a great measure upon the 
soundness of the teeth and their freedom 
from decay, and all dentists will allow 
that neither washes nor pastes can pos- 
sibly be as efficacious for polishing the 
teeth and keeping them sound and white 
as a pure and non-gritty tooth-powder ; 
such Rowland’s Odonto has always proved 
itself to be. Ask for Rowland’s Odonto. 


‘The wear andttear that Public Speakers and Vocalists | 
are subjected to is, by their use, removed, and strengthand | 


ity of voice are "retained as rich and melodious in after- 
ife as they may have exhibited at the onset of a career. 
eS delightfully-flavoured Lozenges may be admi- 
to the youngest child ad libitum, ms f do not dis- 

aoe the head, stomach, or bowels. 
JENNY Linp.—“ I have much pleasure in confirming, as 


far as my experience extends, the testimony already so. 


general in favour of the Lozenges prepared by y you 

mn 3 Voice Lozenges are sold by all hemists, in 
Boxes, 1s., 2s. 6d., 5s., and 11s. ; or, Post ree, 1s, 2d., 28. 9d., 
5s. 4d., and lis, in stamps. 


F. NEWBERY AND SONS, 
1 King Edward Street, Newgate Street, 
London. 


ESTABLISHED A.D, 1746, 


HAMROD'S 


Cure for Asthma. 


The discoverer of Himrod’s Cure was for 
twelve years a martyr to that terrible disease 
Asthma, but after many trials and failures he 
at last succeeded in bringing together the 
combination in which, as a Cure, the public 
has by this time gained the greatest con- 
fidence. 

It has been thoroughly tested in many of the 
worst cases, and was said by the late LORD 
BEACONSFIELD, in whose case it was used 
under the highest medical sanction, to have 
| given him the greatest comfort. 


Of all Chymists, 4s. per mo or remitting 
| 4s. 3d to the undersigned, a bo orm be mailed 
| to any address in Great Britain, charges paid. 


F. NEWBERY AND SONS 


(BRITISH DEPOT), 


1 King Edward Street, 
London, E.C. 


SFOR THE BLOOD IS THE LIFE? “BLOOD MIXTURE.” 


WORLD-FAMED 


Cures Ulcerated ‘Sores on the Neck, 
res Ulcerated Sore Legs, 

Scurvy Sores. 

s Cancerous Ulcers, 


BLOOD MIXTUR 


THE GREAT BLOOD 
PURIFIER & RESTORER, 


For cleansing and clearing the Blood from 
all impurities, cannot be too highly re- 
commended. For Scrofuia, Scurvy, Skin 
Diseases, and Sores of all kinds, it is a 
never- permanent cure. 

It Sares Blackheads or Pimples on the 

Cures Blood and Skin Diseases, | Face. 

Cures Glandular Swellings, (Matter, 

Clears the Blood from all Impure 
whatever cause 


From 
“AS this Mixture is pleasant to the seete, and warranted free from anything es to 7. most delicate ‘constitution 
of Testi 


of either -, the Proprietor solicits sufferers to give it a trial to test its value. 
Sold in 


‘om all parts. 


Bottles, 2s. 6d. each, and in cases, containing six times the quantity, is each, sufficient to effect a rmanent 
cure in the great majority of long- standing cases—BY ALL CHEMISTS 4ND PATENT MEDICINE VENDORS 
throw HE the World; or sent to a rt address for 30 or 182 stam: 


E LINCOLN & M 


DLAND COUNTIES DEUG COMPANY, Lincoln. 


WIND PILLS 


SUFFERERS from WIND on the STOMACH, Indigestion, Costiveness, 
Giddiness, Sick Headache, Heartburn, Disturbed Sleep, Palpitation of 
the Heart, Colic, Biliousness, Liver Complaints, Skin Eruptions, &c., 
should lose no time in a themselves of that most excellent 
medicine, PAGE WOODCOCK’S WIND PILLS, which for more than 
Thirty Years have held the first place in the world as an effectual 
antidote to the above, and all — arising from a disordered 
state of the Stomach, Bowels, or Liver. Tonic, invigorating, and 


purifying, they form the best remedy extant. 
Sold by all Medicine Vendors in Boxes at 1s. 1}d., 2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d. each ; or 
sent, post free, for 14, 33, or 54 stamps, by PAGE D. WOODCOCK, Linconn 
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Messrs. Macmillan & Co.’s New Books. 


LORD TENNYSON’S NEW BOOK. 


By ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON, Poet Laureate. Feap. 8vo. 6s. 


New Book by Lady Barker. 
LETTERS TO GUY. By Lavy Barker, Author of ‘Station Life in 
New Zealand,” “A Year's Housekeeping in South Africa,” &c. Crown 8vo. 5s. 
Mr. Alfred Austin’s New Poems. 
AT THE GATE OF THE CONVENT, and other Poems. By Atrrep 
AustTIN, Author of “ Soliloquies in Song,” “Savonarola,” &c. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
A Poem by W. G. Wills. 


MELCHIOR: A Poem. By W. G. Wuts, Author of “ Olivia,” Writer 
of “Claudian,” &c. Crown 8vo. (Just ready. 


CDIPUS THE KING. Translated, from the Greek of Sophocles, into 
English Verse by E. D. A. MorsHEAD, M.A., late Fellow of New College, Oxford, Assistant 
Master of Winchester College. Feap. 8vo. [Just ready. 

MISS BRETHERTON. By Mrs. Humpury Warp. Second Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 

“The tale . . . is full of interest, and now and then of true pathos.”—Spectator. 
By the Author of ‘‘John Inglesant.”’ 

THE LITTLE SCHOOLMASTER MARK. By J. H. Suorrnovuse, Author 
of “ John Ingiesant,” &c. In Two Parts. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. each. 

A New ‘‘Year-Book”’ from Charles Kingsley’s Works. 

DAILY THOUGHTS. Selected from the Writings of Caartes Kinestey. 
By his Wirz. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


“ This little volume is a birthday book of a unique kind. . . . It bears on every page the ——- 
of Kingsley’s genius, his frank-hearted hatred of wrong, and his whole-souled allegiance to tru 
and duty.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


The Bishop of Exeter’s Bampton Lectures, 1884. 


THE RELATIONS BETWEEN RELIGION AND SCIENCE. Eight 


Lectures preached before the University of Oxford in the year 1884 on the Foundation of the 
late Rev. JoHN BAMpToN, M.A., Canon of Salisbury. By the Right Rev. FREDERICK, LoRD 
BISHOP OF EXETER. Demy 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

New Book by Archbishop Trench. 


BRIEF THOUGHTS AND MEDITATIONS ON SOME PASSAGES IN 


HOLY SCRIPTURE. By RicHarD CHENEVIX TRENCH, D.D. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


THE PATRIARCHAL THEORY. Based on the Papers of the late 


JOHN FERGUSON MCLENNAN. Edited and Completed by DoNALD MCLENNAN, of the Inner 
Temple, Barrister-at-Law. Demy 8vo. 14s. 


“ A tonic and bracing piece of literature. It can be neglected by no one who pretends to speak 
with authority on questions of the development of society.”—Saturday Review. 
THE LIFE OF JAMES CLERK MAXWELL. With Selections from 


his Correspondence and Occasional Writings. By Professor LEw1s CAMPBELL. M.A., LL.D., 
and WILLIAM GARNETT, M.A. With Portrait and Illustrations. New Edition, Abridged 
and Revised. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


“ Those who desire to make the acquaintance of one of the rarest and most original spirits of 
our time will read this biography.”—The Times. 


INTERNATIONAL LAW AND INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS. An 


attempt to ascertain the best method of discussing the topics of International Law. By 
J. K. STEPHEN, B.A., of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE AENEID OF VIRGIL. Translated into English Prose by J. W. 
Macxkatt, M.A., Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford. Crown 8vo. (Just ready. 
MACMILLAN’S CLASSICAL LIBEARY. 
CICERO.—THE ACADEMICA. The Text Revised and Explained by 
JaMEs S. REID, M.L., Fellow and Assistant Tutor of Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge 
hae ~ eae Lecturer in Roman History. Demy 8vo. 15s. Translation by the same. 8vo. 
F. MARION CRAWFORD’S NOVELS. 
Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. each. 


MR. ISAACS. | DOCTOR CLAUDIUS. | A ROMAN SINGER. 


THE CARE OF INFANTS. A Manual for Inexperienced Mothers. 


y Soria JEx BLAKS, M.D., M.I.C.P., &c. 18mo. 1s. 


MACMILLAN & CO., Bedford Street, London, W.C. 
a 
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HISTORY OF CHRISTIAN NAMES. By M. Yonee, Author 
eae sa of “The Heir of Redclyffe,” &c. New Edition, Revised. Crown 8vo. 7s. 64. 
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Messrs SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & €0.’S 


RECENT AFRICAN EXPLORATION. 


Now ready in One Vol., Demy 8vo., with Two Maps and numerous Full-Page and smaller 
‘Woodeut Ilustrations. Price One Guinea. 


THROUGH MASAI LAND. 


A Journey of Exploration among the Snowclad Volcanic Mountains 
and Strange Tribes of Eastern Equatorial Africa. 


Being the Narrative of the Royal Geographical Society’s Expedition to Mount Kenia 
and Lake Victoria Nyanza, 1883, 1884. 


By JOSEPH THOMSON, F.B.G.S., 
Leader of the Expedition, Author of ‘“‘To the Central African Lakes and Back.” 
From the TIMES, January 20th. 


“It would indeed be difficult to find another man who could have one through what Mr. 
‘Thomson has done, and have come out of it alive and with stainless hands. To deal successfully 
with the African native, and yet not resort to violence, demands a patience and tact that are 
phenomenal, and in that Mr. Thomson succeeded. Many a time, it will be seen from his 
narrative, he must, unarmed, have faced hordes of these reckless Masai, "whose brandished spears 
might at , moment have ended his career. Adventures with wild elephants, hippopotami, and 
buffaloes (this last the most dangerous of all African animals), he has no end of to tellus. ... 
Mr. Thomson has no need to apologize for his want of practice with the pen, his former narrative 
proved that he can tell his story quite as well as he leads his expeditions. The present volume is 
marked by all the best qualities of its predecessors. . . . Certainly, so far as novelty is concerned, 
we have had nothing from Africa to compare with the present volume since the publication of 
Mr. Stanley’s “ Through the Dark Continent.” Mr. Thomson has been able to open up and shed 
broad daylight on a region previously absolutely unknown, . . . Mr. Thomson’s hunting exploits, 
which he tells so well, are sure in themselves to attract readers to his book as well as mighty 
a to Masai Land. ... Altogether he has done a solid piece of work of unusual scientific 


TWO NEW NOVELS AT THE LIBRARIES. 


THE NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF le PRIDE” AND 
“PRETTY MISS NEVILL 


SOME ONE ELSE. 


By MRS. B. M. CROKER. 
Three Volumes. Crown 8vo, 31s. 6d. 


THE NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “WHO IS SYLVIA?” 
“ KINGSBROOKE,”’ Erc. 


A RUSTIC MAID. 


By A. PRICE. 
Three Volumes. Crown 8vo. 31s. 6d. 


NOW READY, 


THE STORY OF THE LIFE AND ASPIRATIONS OF L. R. 


KOOLEMANS BEYNEN . a Dutch Naval Officer), By CHARLES BOISSEVAIN 
Translated into English by Crown 8vo., cloth. 5s. 


THE FEBRUARY NUMBER OF 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE 


Now Ready, price One Shilling, 
Has for its Leading Article a Contribution by Mr. HENRY W. LUCY, entitled: 


Hatfield House and the Marquis of hg 


With Illustrations drawn by Adrian Stokes, J ——- Pennell, and after Photographs 
by B. Lemere & Co., and Elliott & Fry, the following subjects :— 


Hatfield House from the South—The Old Wing—King James’s Bed—A Bit 1 the Armo 


Head of Grand Staircase—The Lib: —The Privy Garden— Marq Salis 


THIS NUMBER CONTAINS 


160 Royal Octavo Pages, 22 Articles, and 61 Illustrations. 


Loxpon: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE, & RIVINGTON, 
CROWN BUILDINGS, 188, FLEET STREET, E.C. 
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“The only art magazine which at all keeps pace with the moving 
current of art.”—Academy. 


MONTHLY, ONE SHILLING. 


THE MAGAZINE OF ART 


For February is now on Sale at all Booksellers. 


__ “THE Macazine or Art contains a very storehouse of Art... . Every year 
Tue Macazine or Art more surely justifies its name, both by the quality of its 
illustrations and its letterpress.” —The Times. 


“The exquisite beauty of the Engravings in Tae Magazine or Art, and the 
excellence of the letterpress, should carry the Magazine into every home where 
Art is appreciated.” —Standard. 

“‘ Every sort of fine or decorative art is represented in THe Macazine or Arr. 
Its literary excellence is certainly not less than its artistic grace.’”-—Spectator. 


“Tue Macazine or Art contains better literature, it seems to us, than any of 
the other Art periodicals.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


CASSELL & CO., LIMITED, LUDGATE HILL, LONDON. 


“A magnificent édition de luxe.”—The Times. 
ROMEO AND JULIET. Ldition deluxe. With Magnificent Photo- 
gravures from Original Drawings by Frank Dicxsex, A.R.A. 


NOTICE.—This work is now becoming scarce, and in accordance with the right 
which the Publishers reserved to themselves, they beg to give notice that from 
Jan. 1st, 1885, the price has been raised from £3 10s. to £5 5s. 


CASSELL & COMPANY, LIMITED, LUDGATE HILL, LONDON. 


Now Ready. Price 21s. 

THE DICTIONARY OF ENGLISH HISTORY. An Account of 
the Doings of the English Nation at Home and Abroad. Edited by Smwney J. 
Low, B.A., Lecturer on Modern History, King’s College, London, and F. 8. 
Putuine, M.A., late Professor of History, Yorkshire College, Leeds. 


“This book will really be a great boon to everyone who makes a study of English history.”— 
The Athenewm. 


CASSELL & COMPANY, LIMITED, LUDGATE HILL, LONDON. 


Now Ready. Price 7s. 6d. 


ITALY: from the Fall of Napoleon I. in 1815 to the Death of Victor 
Emmanuel (of Savoy), First King of United Italy, in 1878. By Joun Wexs 
Propyn. Demy 8vo., cloth. 


“The want supplied by this book is one which must have been felt by many for the last 
fourteen years. . . . Mr. Probyn’s book is a clear, straightforward, well-written narrative of less 
than four hundred pages, ‘a concise account of the chief causes and events which have trans- 
formed Italy from a divided into a united country.’”—Academy. 


CASSELL & COMPANY, LIMITED, LUDGATD HILL, LONDON. 


Now Ready. Price 7s. 6d. 


HUMPHRY SANDWITH. A Memoir compiled from Autobio- 
graphical Notes. By Tuomas Humpury Warp. 

“A volume which relates much about Dr. Sandwith’s adventures. ... . We should be glad to 
quote some of the many anecdotes and humorous descriptive passages which make this book 
enjoyable.”—Times. 

“ Interesting, graphic, and concise.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


CASSELL & COMPANY, LIMITED, LUDGATE HILL, LONDON. 


NOTICE. 

A CLASSIFIED CATALOGUE, giving particulars of nearly One Thou- 
sand Volumes published by Messrs. Cassetn & Company, ranging in 
price from Sixpence to Twenty-five Guineas, will be sent on request 
Post Free to any Address. 


CASSELL & CO., LIMITED, LUDGATE HILL, LONDON. 
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‘CHAPMAN & HALL’S NEW BOOKS. 


SPORT. Fox- Fishing, and Deer- 


Stalking. By the late W. Bromiey-Davenrort, M.P. With numerous Illustra- 
tions by General Crealock, C.B. Small 4to. 


WEST AFRICAN ISLANDS. By Major A. B. Exxis, Author of 
“The Land of Fetish.” Demy 8vo. 14s. 


SHORT STUDIES, ETHICAL and RELIGIOUS. By the Rev. 


H. N. Oxennam. Demy 8vo. 


POLAND: an Historical Sketch. By Field-Marshal Count von 


Motrkre. An Authorised Translation, with Biographical Notes. By E. 8. 
BucnHem. Crown 8vo. 


ANCIENT RELIGION and MODERN THOUGHT. By W. S. 


Litty. A New and Revised Edition. 


ENGLAND: its People, Polity, and Pursuits. By T. H. S. 


Escorr. New and Revised Edition. Demy 8vo. 


The FIRST NAPOLEON’S LETTERS and DESPATCHES, 


a Selection from, with Explanatory Notes. By Capt. Hon. D. A. Brncuam, Author 
of “ Marriages of the Bonapartes.” 3 vols.,demy 8vo. 42s. 

“The execution of this work is on a ye with its conception ; and both are excellent. What 
Captain Bingham modestly calls ‘ exp anatory notes’ is a running commentary inserted in his 
text, after the manner of Carlyle’s ‘Elucidations’ in his edition of ‘Cromwell's Letters and 
Speeches.’ "—St. James's Gazette. 


LORD BLOOMFIELD’S MISSION to the COURT of BER- 


NADOTTE. By Georerna, Baroness BLoomFIELD, Author of “ Reminiscences of 
Court and Diplomatic Life.” 2 vols., demy 8vo., with Portraits. 28s. 

“These pleasantly-written memoirs afford an interesting picture of the Court of Bernadotte, 
and contain some vivid sketches of Swedish and Norwegian life some sixty years ago. . Th 
contents of these volumes abundantly justify their publication, and constitute a worthy record 
of an eminent public servant and unostentatiously pious and good man.”—Spectator. 


EPISODES of MY SECOND LIFE. By A. Gattenca. 2 vols., 
demy 8vo. 28s. 


“There has been a rush of Literary Recollections this season, and those of Mr. Gallenga are 
not the least remarkable.”—Saturday Review: 


ANNALS of the FRENCH STAGE, from its Origin to the Death 
of Racine. By FRepERIcK Hawkrys. 2 vols., demy 8vo., with Portraits. 28s. 


“Very readable volumes. Year by year the record is continued with a clearness and a*modest 
force of criticism deserving the highest praise of all scholars, the bent of whose reading lies in 
this direction. It may be hoped that Mr. Hawkins will find materials for a continuation. of his 
history to a later period.”—Daily Telegraph. 


LEAVES from a PRISON DIARY; or, Lectures to a “ ‘Solitary ” 
Audience. By Micuart Davirr. 2 vols., crown 8vo. Price, 21s. 
This book was written during the Author’s confinement in Portland. 


“ A book destined to be widely read by all the English-speaking countries. . These ‘ Leaves 
from a Prison Diary’ may surely claim to be almost unique of their kind, and will bring Michael 
Davitt closer to the great British public than any political talking or writing could ever have 
done.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


NEW NOVELS. 


TO BE HAD AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
BY LADY VIOLET GREVILLE. 


CREATURES OF CLAY. 


By Lavy VioLer GREVILLE. 
Author of “ Zoe,” “ Keith's Wife,” &c. 3 vols., crown 8vo. 


BY THE HON. MES. HENRY W. CHETWYND. 


BEES AND BUTTERFLIES. 


By the Hon. Mrs. Henry W. Cuetwynp. 
Author of “A March Violet,” “ Dutch Cousin,” &c. 3 vols., crown 8vo. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, LIMITED, 11, Henrietta Street, W.C. 
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MR. MURRAY’S LIST. 


THE CORRESPONDENCE and DIARIES of the RIGHT 
N. JOHN WILSON CROKER, LL.D. and F.R.S. (Secretary to the 
Admiralty from 1809 to 1830): comprising Letters, Memoranda, and other 
Documents relating to the chief Political and Social Events of the First Half 


of the Present Century. Edited by Louis J. Jennincs. With Portrait. 
Three Vols. 8vo. 45s. 


HISTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH DURING THE 
MIDDLE AGES AND THE REFORMATION (a.p. 1003-1598). By 
Sairu, B. 4 With Illustrations. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


LANDSCAPE IN ART, before the days of Claude and Salvator. 


By Jostan GrIBert, Author of ‘“Cadore; or, Titian’s Country,” &c. With 
numerous Illustrations. Medium 8vo. 30s. 


THE WILD TRIBES OF THE SOUDAN; with a Description 
of the Route from Wady Halfah to Dongola and Berber. By F. L. James, 
F.R.G.S. A New and Cheaper Edition. With a Prefatory Chapter on the 
Political State of Khartoum and the Soudan by Sir Samvet Baker. With 
Map and 20 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


THE STUDENT'S ELEMENTS OF GEOLOGY. By Sir Cuarves 


Lye, F.R. A New Edition, entirely Kevised. By P. Martin Duncan, 


F.R.S., Saubene of Geology, King’s College, London. With 600 Illustrations. 
Post 8vo. 9s. 


PASSAGES i in the EARLY MILITARY LIFE OF GENERAL 
PIER. Written by HmiseLr. Edited by his Son, 
War With Portrait. Crown 8vo. 12s. 


THE PERSONAL ADVENTURES AND EXPERIENCES OF 
A MAGISTRATE DURING THE RISE, PROGRESS, AND SUPPRES- 
SION OF THE INDIAN MUTINY. By Mark Tuornum.. With Frontis- 
piece and Plan. Crown 8vo. 12s. 


SIR MOSES MONTEFIORE: a Centennial Biogra With 


Selections from Letters and Journals. By Lucien Wor. hy. Portrait. 
Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


FIELD PATHS AND GREEN LANES: or Walks in Surre urrey 


and Sussex. By Louis J. Jennrncs. Fourth and Popular Edition. 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


ESSAYS: chiefly on Questions of Church and State. 1850 to 1870. 
By A. P. Srantey, D.D., late Dean of Westminster. Revised Edition. With 
the Author’s latest Corrections. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE PRINCIPAL FACTS IN THE LIFE OF OUR LORD, 
and the Authority of the EVANGELICAL NARRATIVES. Lectures 
Preached in St. James’s Westminster. By Henry Wacr, D.D., Principal of 
King’s College, London. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


LITTLE ARTHUR'S HISTORY OF FRANCE: from the 


Earliest ‘Times to the Fall of the Second Empire. On the Plan of “ Little 
Arthur’s England.’”’” With Map and Woodcuts. Fcap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


THE STUDENT'S EDITION OF THE NEW TESTAMENT, 
Abridged from the ‘‘Speaker’s Commentary.” By Professor J. M. Foun, 
M.A., Vicar of Bexley. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


Vol. I.—The Gosprets and Acts. 


KIRKES’ HANDBOOK OF PHYSIOLOGY. Thoroughly Revised 
and Edited by W. Morrant Baker, F.R.C.S.; and Vincent Dormer Harris, 
M.D. Eleventh Edition, revised, with 500 Illustrations. Post 8vo. Price 14s. 


RELIGIOUS THOUGHT AND LIFE IN INDIA. Vedism, 
BRAHMANISM, and HINDUISM. An Account of the Religions of the 
Indian People, based on a Life’s Study of their Literature, and on Personal 
Investigations in their own Country. By Monier Wituuums, M.A., Professor 
of Sanskrit in the University of Oxford. Second and Revised Edition, with 
an Index. 8vo. 18s. 

CHRISTIAN INSTITUTIONS: Essays on Ecclesiastical Subjects. 


y A. P. Srantey, D.D., late Dean of Westminster. Revised Edition, with the 
‘foie’ 8 latest Corrections. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 
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Every Friday, Price 3d.; also published in Monthly Parts. 


* Let knowledge grow from more to more.””—TENNYSON. 


“KNOWLEDGE, 


ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE OF SCIENCE. 
PLAINLY WORDED—EXACTLY DESCRIBED. 
Edited by RICHARD A. PROCTOR. 

PgrmManentty Enitarcep, Marcu 7th, 1884, to 82 paces WEEKLY. 


“ KNOWLEDGE” is a Weekly Magazine intended to bring the 

truths, discoveries, and inventions of Science and Art before the 
public in simple, but correct terms—to be, in fact, the “minister and 
interpreter ” of Science and Art for those who have not time to master 
technicalities, and—at a price within the reach of all. 


Volume VIT. commenced with No. 166, January 2, 1885, Among the subjects for 
the year we may mention that arrangements are made or in progress for a Series of 
Papers on— 


“Natural History,” by Mr. GRANT ALLEN. 

“Microscopic Researches,” by Mr. H. J. SLACK. 

“Evolution, popularly dealt with,” by Mr. E. CLODD. 

“The Philosophy of Clothing,” by Mr. W. MATTIEU WILLIAMS. 

“Household Insects,” by Mr. E. A. BUTLER. 

“Astronomy, Mapping, and other Subjects,’ by Mr. RICHARD A. 
PROCTOR. 

“ Geological Subjects,’ by Mr. W. JEROME HARRISON. 

“Optics, Natural Magic, and other Subjects,” by A FELLOW OF THE 
ROYAL ASTRONOMICAL SOCIETY. 

“ Social and Kindred Matters,” by Mr. THOMAS FOSTER. 

“Experimental and Practical Electricity,’ by Mr. W. SLINGO. 

“Household Carpentery,’ by A WORKMAN. 

A Series of 24 Star Maps, and several Geographical Maps by Mr. Proctor 
will appear during the course of the year. 

“ Chess,” will be continued by “ Mephisto,” and “Whist” by “ Five of Clubs.” 

Bicycles and Tricycles, Inventions, Household Physics, the approaching 
Scientific Exhibition, &c. will be dealt with by writers specially com- 
petent to deal with their respective subjects. 


SOME OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


“The best Magazine published.”—? vanity Fair. 
“ Mr. Richard Proctor's new magazine, * Knowledge,’ promises to satisfy a want which has long been felt."—Saturday 


“ Mr. Proctor, of all writers of our time, best conforms to Matthew Arnold’s conception of a man of culture, in that he 
strives to humanise knowledge, to divest it of whatever is harsh, crude, and technical, and to make it a source of happi- 
ness and brightness for all.” — Westminster Review. 

* Knowledge’ is the title of an illustrated magazine of science, edited by Mr. Richard A. Proctor, of which the first 
number is published. It is intended to bring the truths, discoveries, and inventions of science before the public in simple 
but correct terms—to be, in fact, the minister and interpreter of science for those who have not time to master techni- 


ities. It ought to succeed.”—Builder. 
e first number of ‘ Knowledge,’ a weekly a ye magazine of , saiaaee, plainly worded and exactly described, 
‘was issued on the 4th inst. = is ably edited by Mr. R. A. Proctor, who is well known as author and lecturer on scientific 
and astronomical subjects. . . . A third edition No. 1 has been called for "—Printing Times. 


Vols. III. and IV. (Jan. to Dec. 1883) are still to be had, price 7s. 6d. each. 


Also, Vols. V. and VI. (Jan. to Dec. 1884). Price 9s. each. 


Every Friday, price 3d.; also issued in Monthly Parts. Yearly, Post free, 
including Inland postage, 15s. 2d.; including postage to India, 19s. 6d. 


Monthly Parts, containing four numbers, 1s.; those containing 
five numbers, 1s. 3d. 


London: WYMAN & SONS, 74 to 76, Great Queen Street, W.C. 
* Knowledge” can be obtained to order throuyh all Booksellers all over the world. 
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CHATTO & WINDUS’S NEW BOOKS. 


WOMEN OF THE DAY: a Biographical Dictionary of Notable Con- 


temporaries. By FRANCES Hays. Crown 8vo., cloth extra. 5s. 


FARNELL’S FOLLY: a Novel. By J. T. Trowsrmwez. Two Vols., 


Crown 8vo. 12s. And at all Libaries. 


THE SHADOW OF A CRIME: a Novel. By Hatt Caine. 8 Vols., 
Crown 8vo. At all Libraries. [Just ready, 


“T SAY NO.” ‘By W: Wixie Corus. 3 Vols. Crown 8vo. Atall Libraries. 
GERALD. By Exeanor Pricer, ‘Author of “ Valentina.” 8 Vols., 


Crown 8vo. At all Libraries. 


THE LOVER'S CREED. By Mrs. Casnet Hory. 8 Vols., Crown 8vo 
___ At all Libraries. 


“THE WEARING OF THE GREEN.” By Basm, Author of “A 


Drawn Game,” &c. 3 Vols. Crown 8vo. At all Libraries. 
PHILISTIA: A Novel. By Cecu, Power. 3 Vols. Crown 8vo. At all 


Libraries. 


NEW VOLUMES of “THE PICCADILLY NOVELS.” Crown 8vo. 
Cloth extra. Each 3s. 6d. 
DOROTHY FORSTER. By WALTER BESANT. 
WEIRD STORIES. By Mrs. J. H. RIDDELL. 
MISTRESS JUDITH. By C. C. FRasER-TYTLER. 
MRS. LANCASTER’S RIVAL. By ELEANOR C. PRICE. 
SAINT MUNGO’S CITY. By SaRnaH TYTLER. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE WRECK OF THE GROSVENOR.” 


A STRANGE VOYAGE, by W. Cuark Russext, was begun in the 
JANUARY NUMBER of ‘ “BELGRAVIA,” and will be continued bee the year 
This Number contained also the Opening Chapters of a New ~~ PB POWER, 
‘Philistia,” entitled BABYLON. Illustrated by P. Monthly. 

ne ng. 


THE UNFORESEEN : a New Novel, by Atice 0’ Hanon, was begun in 
the JANUARY NUMBER of the ‘ ‘GENTLEMAN’ S MAGAZINE,” and will be continued 
throughout the year. A Series of SCIENCE NOTES by W. MatTiguv WILLIAMS, is 
appearing month by month. Monthly, One Shilling. 


A MIDSUMMER HOLIDAY, and other Poems. By ALGERNON CuaRiEs 


___SWINBUBNE. Second Edition. Crown 8vo., cloth extra. 7s. 


STRANGE STORIES. By Grant Auten (J. Arsutunor Wison). With 


a Frontispiece by George Du Maurier. Crown 8vo., cloth extra. 6s. 


ON THE FO’K’SLE HEAD: a Collection of Yarns and Sea Descrip- 


tions. By W. CLARK RussELL, Author of “The Wreck of the Grosvenor,” “Round the 
Galley-Fire,” &c. Crown 8vo., cloth extra. 6s. 


PRINCESS NAPRAXINE. By Ovipa. New and Cheaper Edition. 


Crown 8vo., » Cloth | extra (uniform with the Collected Edition of her Works). 5s. 


THE ADVENTURES OF HUCKLEBERRY FINN. By Marx TWAIN. 


Crown 8vo., with 174 Illustrations by E. W. KEMBLE. Cloth extra. 7s. 6d. 


ON A MEXICAN MUSTANG. By Atex. E. Sweer and J. Armoy Knox, 


Crown 8vo., with 265 Illustrations, cloth extra. 7s. 6d. 


NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE AND HIS WIFE. By Jutian Hawtnorne. 


__With 6 Steel- plate Portraits. 2 Vols. Crown 8vo., cloth extra. 24s. 


A HISTORY OF THE FOUR GEORGES. By Justin McCartny, MP. 


4 Vols. Demy 8vo. 12s. each. [Vol. I. now ready. 


THE COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS OF ROBERT BUCHANAN. 


Say revised by the Author. With a Steel Plate Portrait. Crown 8vo., cloth extra. 
s. 6d. 


AIDS TO LONG LIFE: a Medical, Dietetic, and General Guide in 


Middle and Old Age. By N. E. Davies. L.R.C.P., Author of “One Thousand Medical 
Maxims.” Crown $vo., 2s.; cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 


A YEAR'S WORK IN GARDEN AND GREENHOUSE. Practical 


Instruction for Amateur Gardeners. By GEORGE GLENNY. New and Cheaper Edition. 
Post 8vo., 1s.; cloth, 1s. 6d. 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
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With Nineteen Illustrations. Just Published, 280 pages, cloth, 1s. 6d. 


HELPS TO HEALTH: 


The HABITATION, the NURSERY, the SCHOOL-ROOM, and the PERSON. 
WITH A CHAPTER ON 


PLEASURE AND HEALTH RESORTS. 
By HENRY C. BURDETT, 


Founder of the Home Hospitals Association for Paying Patients ; 
Author of “‘ Pay Hospitals of the World;’’ ‘* Hospitals and the 
State,’”’ “‘ Cottage Hospitals, General, Fever, and Convalescent, 
with Fifty Beds and under,” ‘‘ The relative Morality of Large 
and Small Hospitals,” ‘Hospitals with Fifty Beds and 

upwards, their Seigin, Constrection, and Management,” &c. 


THE 
following is 
the companion 
volume to ‘‘Helps 
to Health.” It gives 
to the housewife, the 
doctor, the clergyman, the 
district visitor, and the phi- 
lanthropist exact information 
where to send patients, whether 
their ailments are chronic and 
incurable, or acute and requiring 
treatment. Hints are given upon many 
points of nursing and domestic medicine, 
including directions how to act in cases of 
sudden illness, poisoning, or accident, which will 
be found of especial value to mothers and nurses. 
Altogether, this is acknowledged to be the cheapest and 
most exhaustive guide yet published to all the subjects 
referred to in the book. 


Seventh Thousand, Crown 8vo., limp cloth, 1s. 6d. 


HELP IN SICKNESS: 
Where to Go, and What to Do. 
By HENRY C. BURDETT. 


Founder of the Home Hospitals Association for Paying Patients, 
OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

“* Among the numerous books and offerings for Christmas, it would be difficult to find one which 

should be more welcome in a household than this unpretending but most useful book."—The Times. 
“ We can heartily recommend this little epitome of useful information to all who desire to have at 

hand, in the most accessible form, a ready guide to tell them where to go and what to do, without a mo- 

ment’s doubt or loss of time. where time is so valuable that a few minutes or an hour lost may be irreparable 

in the mischief resulting.”—Spectator. 


The Book contains Chapters on the following points : 
The Nursery. The Interior Arrangements of the 
The School. House. 
Care of the Person. | Ventilation, Warming, and Lighting. 
Food and Drink. /|Matter in the Wrong Place. 
Work, Rest, Exer- |Health Resorts. 
cise & Recreation.|Sanitary Powers and Duties of 
The Choice of a|_ the Citizen. 
ouse. Directory to Urban 
The Structure of | Sanitary 
the House. Officials. 


TRENCH & CO., 
1, Paternoster Square, 
London, E.C. 


“We have often desired to obtain, either for ourselves or friends, the very information this book supplies. We there- 
Sen ean, wah justice, commend this synopsis to the profession and to the public ; indeed. we feel that no medical or 
general library can be complete without such a book of ready reference.”"—Lancet. 


London: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH & CO., 1 Paternoster Square. 


NEW 
ORIENTAL WORKS. 


A DICTIONARY of URDU, CLASSICAL HINDI, and ENGLISH. 
By Joun T. Piarts, M.A., Persian Teacher to the University of Oxford, late In- 
spector of Schools, Central Provinces, India. Imperial 8vo., 1,260 pp. £3 3s. 


The STUDENT'S ARABIC-ENGLISH DICTIONARY. Companion 
Volume to the Author’s English-Arabic Dictionary. By F. Srerncass, Ph.D., of 
the University of Munich, &c. Royal 8vo., 1,242 pp. £2 10s. 


ENGLISH-ARABIC DICTIONARY, for the use of both Travellers 


and Students. By F. Sremncass, Ph.D., of the University of Munich. Royal 8vo., 
466 pp. 28s. 


A TAMIL HANDBOOK, or, Full Introduction to the Common Dialect 
of that Language, on the Plan of Ollendorf and Arnold. By the Rev. G. A. Pops, 
D.D. In Three Parts, 12s. 6d. each. Part I. Introduction—Grammatical Lessons 
—General Index. Part IL Appendices—Notes on the Study of the “ Kurral "— 


the Exercises. Part III. Dictionaries: I. Tamil-English—Il. English- 
amil. 


Lonpon: W. H. ALLEN & Co., 13 Warertoo Prace. S.W. 


14 London: KEGAN PAUL, 4 
4 
1885. 
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List of Books in Elegant Cloth Binding, 
Offered at Greatly Reduced Prices, by 
| MESSRS. W. H. SMITH AND SON, 
186, Strand, London, 


AND THRE RAILWAY BOOKSTALLS. 


) 


Published Offered 
t at 


a 

Across Africa, by V. L. Cameron, C.B.,D.C.L. Beautifully Illustrated... 320 76 
Beattie, W., The Castles and Abbeys of England. Illustrated by eaiaaae of 200 

Engravings. 2 vols. ... . 420 240 
Cabinet Paintings in Her Majesty's Private Collections at. Buckingham. Palace, 

Originally Published under the Superintendence of J. Linnell ... on 76 
Dalziel’s Bible Gallery, from Original Drawings by Sir F. Leighton, "Poynter, 

Armistead, Solomon, Sandys, Small, M. Brown, Armytage, Dalziel, Houghton, 

Watts, Pickersgill, Burne Jones, Brewtnell, Walker, Nurch, H. Hunt. Imp. 4to. 


Handsomely bound, full vellum _... 105 0 50 0 
Drake, S. A., The Heart of the White Mountains, Their ‘Legend and. Scenery. 

Illustrated by W. H. Gibson. ao Royal 4to. 31 6 120 
England, The Stately Homes of, by L. Jewitt and 8S. C. Hall. . Illustrated with 

170 Engravings on Wood. 2 vols. ... 42 0 210 
English Rustic Pictures, drawn by F. Walker, R.A., = " and G. = Pinwell. India 

Proofs. Imperial folio, 30 Plates. Handsomely bound in vellum oe .. 63 0 31 6 


Finden’s Ports, Harbours, and Watering Places of Great Britain. 2 vols. in 1. Plates 63 0 21 0 

Furniture, House Fittings, and Decorations: Illustrative of the Arts of the 
Carpenter, Joiner, Cabinet Maker, Painter, Decorator, and Upholsterer ... 638 015 0 

Great Painters, The, of Christendom, from Ciambue to Wilkie, by John Forbes 
Robertson. Examples from Italian, Flemish, Dutch, German, Spanish, French, 


and English Schools. Royal 4to. ... 210160 
Hake, A. E., Paris Originals, with Twenty Etchings by ‘Leon: Richeton sa 140 60 
Hallamshire: The Histor 'y and Topography of the Parish of Sheffield, in the County 

of York, with Historical and Descriptive Notices of the Parishes of Ecclesfield, 

Hansworth, &e., by Joseph Hunter, F.S.A. New Edition, with Additions by 

Rev. A. Gatty eae . 73 6 400 
Hall, S. C., A Book of Memories of Great Men and Women of the Age e . 210106 
Hamlet, The, by Thomas Warton, with 14 beautiful Etchings - Birket "Foster. 

Small 4to. (gilt edges) .-106 60 
Howson, J. S., D.D., The River Dee: its Aspect and History, with 93 Illustrations 

on Wood, from "Drawings by Alfred Rimmer 310 
Hulme, F. E., Suggestions in Floral Designs, 52 Coloured Plates. Imperial ‘to. ... 55 0 18 0 


Illustrated Travels : a Record of Discovery, Geography, and Adventure. Edited by 

H. W. Bates, with Engravings from Original a wy celebrated Artists. 

Royal 4to. a . 42 0 226 
India and its Native Princes : Travels i in 1 Central India, and i in the "Presidencies of 

Bombay and Bengal, by Louis Rousselet: Carefully Revised and Edited by 

Lieut.-Col. Buckle. Illustrated. Imperial 8vo. ... 15 0 10 6 
Jewitt, Ll., Ceramic Art of Great Britain, from Pre- historic Times down to the 

Present Day. A History of its Ancient and Modern Pottery and Porcelain 

Works, and of their Productions of — class. Illustrated by nearly 2,000 

Engravings. Royal 8vo. __... 25 0 16 6 
Landseer, Sir Edwin, R.A., by F. G. Stephens. “23 Illustrations. 4to (gilt edges) 210106 
Pictures, with Descriptions, and ~ tage Sketch of the Painter, by 


J. Dafforne, with 20 Engravings on Steel ... 316 150 
Second Series, with Descriptions by W. C. Monkhouse, “containing 17 
Engravings on Steel, executed in the finest style by leading Artists... 210100 
Leaves from My Sketch Book, by E. W. Cooke, R.A., F.R.S., with Descriptive 
| Letterpress. Ist and 2nd Series. 4to. ... «. each 316120 


Metal Work: Illustrating the Chief Processes of Art-Work | applied by the 
Goldsmith, Silversmith, Jeweller, Brass, Iron, Copper, and Steel Worker, 
Bronzist, &e. &e. Edited by G. W. Yapp, with about 1,200 Engravings. 


Thick folio volume, cloth gilt - 68 0 17 6 
Newman, E., Illustrated Natural History of British Butterflies and Moths. New 
Edition, 1884... 250180 


Painters of all Schools, Histor y of, by i "Viardot, and other Writers with 40 full- 
page and numerous smaller Illustrations. Royal 8vo. (cloth extra, gilt edges) 31 6 126 

— The same, with the addition of 50 fine Portraits of the most Eminent 
Painters, English and Foreign. Royal 8vo. (cloth extra, gilt edges)... “_ 16 0 
Pastoral Days; or, Memories of a New England Year. Illustrated... ae .- 31 6 150 
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RELIEF OF PERSECUTED JEWS. 


SYRIAN COLONIZATION FUND. 


FOUNDED FEBRUARY 1882. 
President.—The Right Hon. the EARL OF SHAFTESBURY, K.G. 


Hon. Treasurer. 
R.C. L. Bevan, Esq. (of Messrs. Barclay, Bevan, Tritton & Co., Bankers). 
Bankers. 
Messrs. Drummonp & Co., Charing Cross, §.W. 
Messrs. Barctay, Bevan, Trirron & Co., 54, Lombard Street, E.C. 
Tue Bank or ENGLAND. 
Tue Royat Bank or Scoruanp. 
Tue Provincia Bank or IRevanp. 
To any of whom Subscriptions may be paid ; or to the 
Secretary—E. A. Finn, at the Ofice—41, Partiament Street, 

Westminster, 8.W. (Entrance in Cannon Row.) 


The Prohibition against Jews settling in Syria has been revoked. 
Funps Now NEEDED for settlement in Hoty Lanp of Roumanian, 
Russian, and other Jews deprived of livelihood by present Persecu- 
tion and oppressive Laws in Europe; also of Jews in Galilee, at 
Jerusalem, and in Cyprus. 

We therefore commend this matter to all who can help, so that 


the Committee may proceed with the work in Cyprus and in the 
Holy Land. 


(Signed) Suartessury, President. 
On behalf of the Committee. E. A. Finn, Secretary. 


ARMY SCRIPTURE READERS 
SOLDIERS’ FRIEND SOCIETY. 


4, TRAFALGAR SQUARE, CHARING CROSS. 


PATRONS: 
His Grace THE ArcuBIsHop oF CANTERBURY. 
Ricut Hon. Eart or SHAFTESBURY. 
PRESIDENT: Generat Sr A. J. LAWRENCE, K.C.B. 


SPECIAL APPEAL. 
THE Friends of the soldier are earnestly appealed to for Funds for the 
continued support of the Society. Ninety Scripture Readers are now 
actively employed in the army at home and abroad. 

With such unquestionable testimony on all sides to the beneficial 
influence of the Reader in camp, in barracks, and in hospital, we cannot 
come to any other conclusion than that the Lord’s blessing is resting in 
no small degree upon this institution; and with this conviction deeply 
impressed on our hearts, we lay this matter before all who can feel for 
a soldier’s trials, a soldier’s temptations, a soldier’s devotion to his 
Queen and country, but above all for a soldier’s everlasting welfare, 
confident—nay, more than confident, assured—that He will cause un- 
known supporters to spring up upon the right hand and upon the lefi, 
and stimulate old friends to fresh exertions. Two additional Readers 
have sailed for Egypt and South Africa. 

Contributions will be thankfully received by the Treasurer, V. G. M. 
Hort, Esq., 17, Whitehall-place; at the Bankers, Nationan Provincia. 
Bank OF ENGLAND, 212, Piccadilly; by the Secretary, Mr. W. A. Brake ; 
or by the Hon. Secretary, Col. J. W. F. Sanpwirs. 
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W. H. ALLEN & CO.'S LIST 
OF NEW AND FORTHCOMING BOOKS. 


HARROW SCHOOL and its SURROUNDINGS. Compiled from the 


School Archives and other Sources. By Percy M. THornton, Author of “ Foreign 
Secretaries of the Nineteenth Century.” With Illustrations. [Nearly ready. 


The STOREHOUSES of the KING: or, The Pyramids of Egypt: 
What they are, and Who built them. By Mrs. Janz Van GetpeEr. [Jn the press. 


A FLY on the WHEEL; or, How I Helped to Govern India. By 
Colonel T, H. Lewrn, Author of “ The Wild Tribes of the South- Western Frontier,” 
&c. 8vo. With Map and Illustrations. 18s. 


The AMPHIBION’S VOYAGE. By Parker Author of 
Great Thirst Land,” &c. Crown 8vo. I[lustrated. 7s. 6d. 


A RUSSIAN MANUAL, comprising a Condensed Grammar, Exer 
cises, with Analyses, Useful Dialogues, Reading Lessons, Tables of Coins, Weights 
and Measures, and a Collection of Idioms and Proverbs, alphabetically arranged by 
J. NEsTOR-SCHNURMANN. Feap. 6s. 


The PLAYS and POEMS of CHARLES DICKENS. With a few Mis- 
eellanies in Prose. Now first Collected, Prefaced, and Annotated. By RicHaRD 
HERNE SHEPHERD. 2 vols. 8vo. 21s. 

Edition de Luxe. 2 vols. Royal 8vo. 50s. 


COMIC SKETCHES from ENGLISH HISTORY for CHILDREN of 
VARIOUS AGES. With Descriptive Rhymes. By Lieut.-Col. T. S. Seccomsr. 
With 12 Full-page Coloured Illustrations and numerous Woodcuts. Oblong 4to. 6s. 


NARRATIVE of a JOURNEY from HERAUT to KHIVA, MOSCOW, 
and ST. PETERSBURGH during the late Russian Invasion of Khiva; with some 
Account of the Court of Khiva and the Kingdom of Khaurism. By Capt. James 
Aspzort, Bengal Artillery, lately on a Diplomatic Mission to Khiva, Third Edition. 
Two vols., 8vo. With Portrait and Map. 24s. 


HAUNTED HOMES and FAMILY TRADITIONS of GREAT 
BRITAIN. First and Second Series. By Joun H. INGRam. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. each. 


The PREPARATION and MOUNTING of MICROSCOPIC OBJECTS. 
By Tuomas Davies. Edited by Marruews, M.D., &c. Fourteenth Thou- 
sand. Feap. 2s. 6d.- 


A MANUAL of BOTANIC TERMS. By M. C. Cooxr, M.A., Author 
of “ A Manual of Structural Botany,” &c. New Edition, Enlarged, with numerous 
Illustrations. Feap. 2s. 6d. 


A PLAIN and EASY ACCOUNT of BRITISH FUNGI, with especial 
Reference to the Esculent and Economic Species. By M. C. Cooke, M.A., LL.D. 
Fifth Edition, Revised. With Coloured Plates of Thirty-four Species, and numerous 
Woodcuts. Feap. 6s. 


A LAND MARCH fromsENGLAND to CEYLON FORTY YEARS 
AGO. Through Dalmatia, Montenegro, Turkey, Asia Minor, Syria, Palestine, 
Assyria, Persia, Afghanistan, Scinde, and India, of which 7,000 miles on horseback. 
Illustrated with 3 Maps and 60 Original Sketches. By Epwarp Lepwicu Mrr- 
FORD, F.R.G.S., Ceylon Civil Service (Retired). Two vols. 8vo. 24s. 


The BATTLEFIELDS of GERMANY. From the Outbreak of the 
Thirty Years’ War to the Battle of Blenheim. With Maps and one Plan. By 
Col. G. B. Matueson, ©.S.1., Author of “ The Decisive Battles of India.” 8vo. 16s. 

The REGION of the ETERNAL FIRE. A Narrative of a Journey to 
the Caspian in 1883, giving an exhaustive account of the Petroleum Region. With 
Maps, Plans, and Illustrations. By CuarLEes Marvin. One vol. 8vo. Cloth. 21s. 

REMINISCENCES of an INDIAN OFFICIAL. By General Sir 


ORFEUR CAVANAGH, K.C.S.I. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


EMINENT WomMmEn SERIES. 
Edited by JOHN H. INGRAM. Volumes already issued, Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. each. 


George Eliot. By Maruitpr Buinp. Emily Bronte. By A. Mary F. Rosinson. 

George Sand. By Brerrua THomas. Mary Lamb. By Anne GILcHRIST. 

Maria Edgewo By Heten ZimMERN. Margaret Fuller. By Warp Howe. 

Elizabeth ._ By Mrs. E. R. Pirman. The Countess of Albany. By Vernon LEE. 
Har Martineau. By Mrs. Fenwick Mitier. New Volume. Now ready. 


Lonpon: W. H. ALLEN & Co., 18 Warertoo Prace. S.W. 
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EMINENT WOMEN SERIES. 


Edited by JOHN H. INGRAM. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. each. 


VOLUMES ALREADY ISSUED :— 


GEORGE ELIOT. By Bump. 
“ Miss Blind’s book is a most excellent and careful study of a great genius.”— 
Vanity Fair. 
“No page of this interesting monograph should be skipped.””—Graphic. 


EMILY BRONTE. By A. Mary F. Rosryson. 


** Miss Robinson makes the biographical part of her book of extreme interest, 
while her criticism of her author is just, searching, and brilliant.”’—Truth. 

“In the volume before us we have acritical biography of the author of ‘ Wuthering 
Heights,’ and presenting to the mind’s eye a clear and definite conception of the 
truest and most unalloyed genius this century has produced. What Mrs. Gaskell did 
for Charlotte Bronté, Miss Robinson has with equal grace and sympathy done for 
her younger sister.”’—Manchester Courier. 


GEORGE SAND. By Berrna Tuomas. 


“Miss Thomas’ book is well written and fairly complete ; she is well-intentioned, 
always fair, and her book deserves decided recommendation as an introduction to its 
subject.” —Atheneum. 

“Tn this unpretending volume general readers will find all that they need to know 
about the life and writings of George Sand. Miss Thomas has accomplished a 
rather difficult task with great adroitness ; and her book is singularly free from the 
fulsome adulation and pert fault-finding which are the besetting sins of minor 
biographers.” —St. James’ Gazette. 

MARY LAMB. By Anve 

“Mrs. Gilchrist’s ‘ Mary Lamb’ is a painstaking cultivated sketch, written with 
knowledge and feeling.” —Pall Mall Gazette. 

“Mrs. Gilchrist is to be congratulated on the clearness and interest of her 
narrative, on the success with which she has placed before us one of the gentlest 
and most pathetic figures of English literature.”’-—Academy. 


MARIA EDGEWORTH. By Heten Zonern. 


“A very pleasing resumé of the life and works of our gifted countrywoman.”— 
Freeman’s Journal. 

“ An interesting biography.’’—Echo. 

“Miss Zimmern has done her work justly and well.”—Guardian. 


MARGARET FULLER. By Jum Warp Howe. 


“A very fresh and engaging piece of biography, and a worthy addition to Mr. 
Ingram’s carefully-selected and well-edited series.’’—Freeman’s Journal. 

“‘ Well worthy of association with its popular predecessors, and among the books 
that should be read. ”—Derby Mercury. 


ELIZABETH FRY. By Mrs. E. R. Prrwan. 


“ An excellent idea of Mrs. Fr ~~ s noble life and work can be got from Mrs. Pitman’s 
simple but impressive work.’”’—Contemporary Review. 

“Excellent in arrangement and proportioned with judgment, the biographical 
interest is well sustained, and the progress of prison reform is set forth in a clear, 
unpretentious narrative.’”’—Academy. 

‘One of the best and most interesting of the series.”—Literary World. 


“‘This volume quite keeps up the character of the series to which it belongs.’ 
—Vanity Fair. 


COUNTESS OF ALBANY. By Vernon Lez. 


“There is a vivid power in Vernon Lee’s realization of Florentine life and society, 
and much beauty and glow of colour in her descriptions.” —Saturday Review. 

“Every page of the book bears witness to the author’s ability, to her determina- 
tion to realize her subject, and make her readers realize it.”—Athenwum. 


HARRIET MARTINEAU. By Mrs. Fenwick Miner, 


VOLUMES IN PREPARATION :— 


Madame Roland. By Mathilde Blind. | Margaret of Navarre. By Mary A. Robinson. 
Susanna Wesley. ,, Eliza Clarke. Madame de Stael. Bella Duffy. 
Vittoria Colonna. By A. Kennard. 


LONDON: W. H. ALLEN & CO., 13 WATERLOO PLACE, 8.W. 
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THE INDIA LIST, 


CIVIL AND MILITARY, 


Issued by Permission of the Secretary of State for India in Council 


In January and July of each year, 8vo. cloth, price 10s. 6d. ; 
or bound, 12s. 


CONTENTS. 


CIVIL. 


Gradation Lists of Civil Service, Bengal, Madras, and Bombay. 
Civil Annuitants. Legislative Council, Ecclesiastical Establish- 
ments, Educational, Public Works, Judicial, Marine, Medical, Land 
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AN APPEAL TO THE CONSERVATIVE PARTY. 


A stuDENT whose pulse throbs over the great transactions described 
by Motley, Hume, Bancroft, and Thiers, is apt to regard his own 
generation as an age cursed with barrenness and commonplace. 
The marvels he reads of seem to have sprung from heroic impulses 
and passions which have died out of human life. Half a dozen un- 
_ fertile provinces, peopled by traders and fishermen shivering under 
an inhospitable sky, maintained the rights of conscience against 
the master of the world. The chivalry of England took the field 
in defence of privileges exercised by a long succession of kings ; but 
yeomen and traders inspired by dissenting ministers, and led 
mainly by a confederacy of gentlemen fighting for rights which all 
Englishmen now honour and enjoy, overthrew the ancient monarchy 
and set a commonwealth in its place. The landowners, lawyers, 
and militiamen of British America, defending their little local in- 
stitutions, kindled a flame which spread over an entire continent 
with the impetuous march of a bush fire, before which a power- 
ful and valiant nation had to retreat and succumb. The French 
Sansculottes, oppressed beyond human patience, rose in a rage 
and laid their murky hands on throne and altar; and scowled with 
blood-shot eyes on whatever was venerable and sacred among man- 
kind, till property, loyalty, and religion itself seemed public 
crimes. The first revolt begot another more portentous than its 
parent. A lieutenant of artillery made himself master of the 
Republic and of France, and in the name of that warlike nation 
raised up private soldiers to be kings, and struck down kings to 
indigence and obscurity. To the student awed and fascinated by 
these transactions it might well seem that history had exhausted 
its energy, and would produce such prodigies no more. 

But history often changes its method and machinery, rarely its 
drift and policy. The costume and accessories of the drama are 
new, the plot and passion are as old as humanity. ‘History never 
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repeats itself,” says the pedant, but history does nothing else but 
repeat itself; and events have happened in our own unheroic day 
which may raise doubts hereafter whether the seventeenth, the 
eighteenth, or the nineteenth century is best entitled to be regarded 
as essentially the age of revolutions. 

In the half century which elapsed between the Reform Bill of 
1832 and the Reform Bill of 1884, every considerable State of Europe 
in succession has undergone the spiritual and physical change 
known as revolution. In the former era twin giants kept guard 
over the interest of things established, and in the honoured names 
of peace and order pronounced that revolution must altogether and for 
ever cease. Wherever democracy raised its head Austria or Russia 
stretched out an armed hand to repress it.. Austria was the mis- 
tress of Hungary, the despot of Italy, and the rival of Prussia in 
the leadership of the great Teutonic race. The Czar disposed of 
seventy millions of population, and unbounded military resources, at 
his sole will. To these rulers the future seemed to be hypothecated 
for generations to come. Where in the world’s history has revo- 
lution wrought transformations more prodigious than they have 
since endured ? Austria driven out of Italy, kicked contemptuously 
out of Germany, tricked out of her latest conquest in Denmark by 
an insolent confederate, and reduced from being the mistress of 
Hungary to be her complaisant partner in the Austro-Hungarian 
empire. Russia, after successful intrigue and triumphant war had 
carried her arms to the borders of Afghanistan and the heart of 
Turkey, after breaking away contemptuously from the obligations 
imposed by the Crimean war, and after the more splendid achieve- 
ment of raising forty millions of serfs to the condition of freemen 
in their native country, finds herself humiliated and rendered im- 
potent by systematic revolt, and her sovereign leading the life of a 
skulking fugitive in his own capital. In the same era Italy was 
the hopeless and, as it seemed, submissive, thrall of foreigners. 
The race who inherited the primacy of the ancient world, and 
who constructed out of its ruins a new and more fascinating 
civilization, who taught the nations all the arts which make life 
splendid and prosperous, were now, as the worldly-wise affirmed, 
too weak and too tame to break away from bondage. But the 
wand of revolution is more wonder-working than the wand of 
harlequin. Italy is a free State, acknowledged as a comrade and 
colleague by Austria, Russia, and all the Great Powers which held 
her in contempt. The vicissitudes of Spain have surpassed those 
of Italy. When Bonaparte sent his feeble brother to sit on the 
throne of the Bourbons, and to rule over a people who had barred 
the conquering path of the Turk and added a new world to the 
possessions of mankind, the acme of revolutionary audacity seemed 
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to have been reached ; but the other day a soldier of fortune, who 
had no Jena or Austerlitz to magnify his name, gave the throne of 
Ferdinand and Isabella to a poorer pretender than Joseph Bona- 
parte. Continental travellers still meet, in unexpected places, a 
young man of uncomely visage who was known for a time as King 
Amadeus I. To him succeeded a republic as red as the Commune 
of Paris, and to the republic a king of the old race, who, sitting on 
the throne of his ancestors, lives in perpetual conflict both with 
legitimists and levellers. Spain has been harrowed and cross- 
harrowed by revolution. In Prussia the transformation was more 
beneficent, but not less decisive. The insignificant electorate of 
Brandenburg, which a great soldier raised to be a kingdom, a 
great statesman has raised to be an empire and the arbiter of 
Europe. The proclamation as Emperor of the heir of Frederick 
the Great in the palace of Louis le Grand, matches the most pro- 
digious success of the plebeian Emperor who dated his bulletins in 
succession from Berlin, Vienna, Rome, and Moscow. What need 
to specify Turkey stripped of her Christian States in Europe 
one after another, like leaves from an artichoke, and forbidden to 
exercise authority in her Mahommedan possessions in Africa; or 
America scourged by civil war and bouleversé from Maryland to 
Georgia by a negro franchise; or France, which, within the 
epoch specified, has been a constitutional monarchy, a democratic 
republic, a domineering empire, an anarchical commune, and a 
conservative republic ; and, since she has lost her one strong man, 
the Mirabeau of the middle classes, is drifting no one knows to 
what new chaos ? 

But England remains. Has revolution anywhere penetrated her 
sea-girdled shores? By prompt compromises the outward vesture 
and official wardrobe of her institutions continue almost unchanged. 
But the spiritual transformation which is the essence of revolution 
has nowhere made more manifest progress. Note a few of the 
most significant facts. After the first Reform Bill became law the 
inevitable Ultra, who disparages whatever is done in favour of 
what remains to be done, immediately declared that it was nought. 
“You have granted members to great cities,” he said, ‘‘ but the 
whole population, whether distributed in city or province, is entitled 
to members in just proportion to its numbers. You have given the 
franchise to £10 householders, but the franchise is the right of 
the manhood of the country, whether it occupies £10 tenements or, 
being owner of no tenement at all, is lodged in a garret or cellar. 
The wealthy and privileged harass the working man if he votes 
contrary to their prejudices; he must be protected from persecu- 
tion by secret voting. And what is the use of votes if we cannot 
have representatives of our own class, or at any rate of our own 
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unfettered choice? The practice of requiring that a candidate. 
should possess a qualification in land, or in any other property, 
renders the extended franchise a mockery, and must altogether 
cease.” The history of the struggle on behalf of these new 
demands is a significant one. On one side were property, autho- 
rity, and the cultured class for the most part; on the other, 
numbers and enthusiasm. If the masses had been led by a Crom- 
well or a Mirabeau, instead of a Feargus O’Connor, the result would 
have been a revolt, perhaps a revolution. They were everywhere: 
the manifest majority. If they disliked a public movement they 
overwhelmed its partizans in the field of their own selection ; they 
crowded churches, as a political demonstration, till the congregation 
could find no admittance ; they threatened to bring the business. 
of the nation to a standstill by striking work for a “‘ sacred 
month”; and if labourers could live without wages the menace: 
would not have been futile. Anger, contempt, remonstrance, per- 
suasion, were all tried in vain. Persecution was tried, the prisons 
were crowded with their leaders; some died in gaol, some were 
transported to distant colonies, but the masses did not flinch, and 
at length, in April ’48, London had to arm against them as against 
- a foreign invader. The movement ended at that time, and ended 
apparently in complete discomfiture; multitudes emigrated in 
despair, the leaders gradually died or disappeared, and there is, 
perhaps, no public man to-day who would not hesitate to call 
himself a Chartist. But of the four points of the Charter specified 
three have become law, and the fourth is accepted by the leaders of 
Parliament on both sides of the Chair, and will speedily be inscribed 
in an Act of Parliament. Its advocates are no longer to be found in 
hulks and prisons, but sitting in the seat of authority and grasping 
the helm of the State. The class who forty years ago were con- 
sidered hopelessly insubordinate, and treated as the enemies of 
society, are now the depository of supreme power. The authority 
and dignity of the empire in the last resort depends undeniably 
on them. If this be not revolution, in what does revolution con- 
sist ? Under the Long Parliament the change was more abrupt 
and visible, but it may be doubted whether it was so decisive and 
irrevocable. 

The Conservative Party welcome the new electors with open 
arms, and are impatient to see them admitted into the citadel of 
the Constitution. ’Tis bravely done, inasmuch as there are not a 
few who regard them as a handy instrument for abolishing not 
only the Conservative Party, but all the interests and institutions. 
which it exists to conserve. Others, it seems, are confident that 
the agricultural labourers will troop to the hustings in the train 
of the squire and the parson as loyally as the Breton peasantry 
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followed their seigneurs and curés of old. What experience of a 
British community exists as a foundation for this cheerful con- 
fidence I do not know; but I have seen the experiment made 
among a population of the same race and training with a different 
result. The Australian proletariat were as public-spirited as any 
class in the social cosmos ; but when the pinch of public distress 
was keen, or the prophet of a peasant millennium made himself 
heard, they stood by their order as stubbornly as nobles of twenty 
generations. They are not violent or vindictive, but for nearly 
twenty years no public policy which they condemn or misunder- 
‘stand has had any serious chance of being adopted. 

Mr. Disraeli says the future belongs to the young, but it has 
been better said that the future belongs to the wise. The future 
of these islands, somewhat obscure and uncertain at present, will 
be the possession and seisin of those who best understand and 
accommodate themselves to the new and portentous facts. It is 
a time for taking counsel and exchanging confidences, and the 
Editors of the National Review have done wisely and boldly, I 
think, in allowing one who does not belong to any English party, 
and least of all, in some of its relations, to their own, to submit 
to Conservatives the reflections which the situation suggests to a 
looker on. 

We are in the age of revolutions, and I need not hesitate to 
assume that whatever Conservatives most venerate will be called 
in question, and brought to strict account in a Parliament elected 
by household suffrage. The election of that Parliament, it seems 
to me, is an occasion for which they ought to prepare as a man . 
would prepare for a trial by battle from which it may be his 
fortune, if he be ill-equipped or ill-disciplined, never to leave the 
field, or only to leave it fatally disabled. They need all the aid 
they can honestly obtain in the present, and, considering the 
temper of some of their adversaries, fair play and generous con- 
sideration in the near future. The lowest worldly sagacity 
combines with the highest spiritual wisdom to suggest the policy 
becoming them in such an emergency. How grand and solemn 
is the precept intended for all times and all places, “Do unto 
others as you would wish to be done by”! 

The Conservative Party have long been regarded as the irre- 
concileable enemies of Ireland. Their hereditary principles, it 
has been rashly assumed, make it impossible for them to listen 
to her claims for self-government. If this were so, it would be 
useless to consider the thesis further; they must follow their 
conscientious convictions ; and Irishmen, for their part, must 
naturally desire that an enemy who can never be made a friend 
may be speedily reduced to impotence. But I would like to 
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examine, a little more closely, the questions, Whether there is. 
anything in the hereditary policy of the Tory Pary which forbids 
them to take the claims of Ireland into favourable consideration ? 
and, Whether there is anything in the nature of these claims 
which justifies English gentlemen in rejecting them without 
further inquiry? Absence and distance enable me to look at 
these propositions, I think, as one looks at a remote problem 
in history; to study them, at any rate, without the disturbing 
passions and interests which spring out of a personal share in 
the contest. 

Mr. Disraeli discovered long ago that it was a mistake of the 
Tory Party to break with Ireland. They got their historic name 
(Toree=Irish Rapparee) from their sympathy with oppressed 
Catholics whom the first Whigs were plundering or loading with 
penal laws; as Mr. Cowen or Mr. Story might be nicknamed 
Fenians, by a fanatic of our own day, for their sympathy with 
Irishmen at present.* On the fundamental principles of loyalty 
and obedience to authority, Irish Catholics and English Tories 
were then in accord ; but the Irish wing of the,Tory Party were 
Puritans for the most part (were, in effect, bitter Whigs of the 
original type), and they gave what, in modern times, would be 
called an Orange tinge to the policy of the entire connection. The 
original amity, however, justifies the presumption that there is no- 
essential and immovable barrier between Conservatives and the 
Irish people. They were friends at the beginning—why should they 
not still be friends? It was on behalf of Tories of the last century 
that the first offer to repeal the penal laws was made. William 
Pitt, prompted by Edmund Burke, projected the complete eman- 
cipation of Catholics. This project was not merely a great 
stroke of statesmanship, but a judicious stroke of party strategy. 
Burke said, in so many words, “If you do not emancipate the 
Catholics, they will naturally and inevitably join the Republican 
conspiracy hatched in Belfast.” But a cabal in Dublin, in the 
interest of Protestant Ascendancy, thwarted the design of the 
statesmen, and from that day forth the Whigs, who took up 
the measure which their opponents abandoned, have been able 
to count on Irish Catholics as allies against the Tories. When 
Emancipation came at last, more than a generation later, it was 
the Tories who carried it, and carried it against another revolt of 
their allies in Ireland. The gates of the Constitution were thrown 

* Tory was equivalent to outlaw. The hero of the nursery rhyme— 

Johnny Mac Rory, 
Who went to the wood and killed a Tory "— 
was not an antecedaneous Birmingham rough, but the retainer of an Anglo-Norman 


settler in Munster, exercising his statutory right of shooting a native as a morning’s 
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open by Wellington and Peel, but to appease the discontented wing 
in Ireland, not one Catholic was invited to enter and be seated. 
Thus another opportunity for making friends of a whole nation 
was wantonly thrown away. 

The Irish Land question has become the special property of the 
Liberal Party, because they were first to legislate upon it. But 
the teaching which must precede legislation began with their 
adversaries. Michael Sadler, a Conservative gentleman, was the 
earliest Englishman to demand justice for Irish farmers. He 
preached their rights to Parliament, and the English people, with 
passionate conviction and genuine sympathy, but he preached to 
deaf ears. A generation later Sir Joseph Napier, Irish Attorney- 
General of the Government of 1852, made a serious and generous 
attempt to settle the question. His Bill passed the House of 
Commons, but the Irish peers, taking fright at the concessions 
which Mr. Disraeli made to the Tenant League party, induced 
Lord Derby to repudiate what had been done, or promised; and 
a week later his Government came to an end by the desertion 
of the Tenant League members, who considered themselves be- 
trayed. The day of settlement was postponed for nearly a 
generation by the Irish wing, but those who won that skirmish 
have scarcely found it a profitable victory in the end. Again the 
Tory Party were first to take in hand the question of middle-class 
education in Ireland; and if the Queen’s Colleges founded by 
Sir Robert Peel failed, it was once more the Tories, led by Mr. 
Disraeli and Lord Cairns, who proposed an acceptable solution of 
the problem. 

With such a record why should it be impossible for English 
Conservatives to settle the Irish question? Is it that the demand 
made by Irishmen for the control of their own affairs is re- 
pugnant to the principles and policy of the Tory Party? Very 
far from it. It was the Tory Cabinet of Sir Robert Peel which 
laid the basis of colonial freedom by establishing Parliamentary 
Government in Canada. The men who had been proclaimed 
rebels, because they insisted on the government of Canada by 
Canadians, were called to power as responsible ministers of the 
Crown. With what results we know. Canada has become more 
and more an integral part of the Empire; and while I write 
these pages the Catholic Prime Minister of the Dominion is being 
entertained by a Conservative club and Conservative statesmen 
as a friend and an ally. It was the first Government of Lord 
Derby, a dozen years later, which established similar institutions 
in Australia. These prosperous and aspiring states are now ruled 
as England is ruled, and as Ireland desires to be ruled. The 
Imperial Government cannot control their local institutions any 
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more than it can control the rising and setting of the morning 
star. And among the divers communities who recognize the 
supremacy of the Imperial Crown, who are more faithful to its 
interests than the colonists of Canada and Australia? 

Here are reasons for concluding that if the demands of Ireland 
for self-government be not exorbitant, there is no impediment 
forbidding the Conservative Party to deal with them as generously 
as the Whigs. On the eve of an Election, which may and must fix 
their position for a long future, it surely behoves Conservatives, 
still more than Whigs, to consider what it is fitting they should 
do in the premisses. I can confidently affirm that among the 
recruits who will fight on the Conservative side at the next 
election, there are some who frankly recognize that Ireland must 
be dealt with in a different spirit for the future. Inquiry has 
brought them light and knowledge, and, moreover, they have 
probably asked themselves how it was that the last General 
Election proved so disastrous. The disaster had a cause, as they 
may have discovered, quite apart from Mr. Gladstone’s Midlothian 
eloquence, and which was, perhaps, a more decisive factor. Before 
the first election took place I sailed from Alexandria to Brindisi 
with a Conservative candidate, hurrying home from India to take 
part in the contest, and the case was so plain that I was able 
to forewarn him of the result which ensued. ‘‘Lord Beaconsfield’s 
letter to the Duke of Marlborough (I said), abandoning the life- 
long policy of Mr. Disraeli, has placed his Party in a relation 
so hostile to Ireland that there is not a Nationalist, having a 
vote anywhere in the three kingdoms, who will not hasten to use 
it against them. Irishmen who have not been left a country 
in which they can live and prosper, crowd into every mart where 
honest industry can earn a crust, and the result is, just now, that 
if the voice of British power is heard from the rising to the setting 
of the sun, it sometimes speaks, as you will be apt to learn, with 
an unequivocal Irish brogue.” 

How is it possible to make English gentlemen understand the 
actual circumstances of the case? For generations there has 
existed an uninterrupted succession of writers whose avocation was 
to misrepresent Ireland to England, and they have had a pro- 
digious success. Not only are the fundamental facts unknown to 
the majority of Englishmen, but they have been taught to apply 
different rules of conduct and canons of criticism to the two 
countries. But if they do not understand the Irish question, it 
may be presumed that they understand the Egyptian question. 
They are ready to admit that an English protectorate has not 
brought security or prosperity, but only confusion and ruin, to the 
Delta of the Nile; that to send the leaders of the Egyptian people 
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to prison, execution, or exile; to hold down by force a population 
fleeced by Pashas who evade their own share of the public burthen, 
and tortured by officials who traffic in public justice, and are them- 
selves sometimes the worst of criminals, is not English liberty as 
that article is manufactured for home consumption. They under- 
stand very clearly that to retain the peasantry as the working cattle 
of a governing class, to fill the offices their industry endows with 
strangers who have no permanent interest in the country, to 
express a sentimental sympathy with their wrongs, and send 
expedition after expedition to destroy them, to make a spasmodic 
attempt to correct a glaring injustice here and there, and to 
abandon it whenever it becomes inconvenient, is not government, 
but an ignoble tyranny. Conservatives understand these things, but 
they do not understand, apparently, that, bating a few exceptional 
eras, these phenomena present a picture of Ireland since the 
Union. The peasantry crushed under impossible burthens, the 
offices of authority reserved for strangers, or natives who have 
become strangers, the administration of justice turned into a 
burlesque or a tragedy, and an Irish Arabi and native party, 
whenever they have attempted to redress these wrongs, shot, 
sabred, deported, or strangled, on the banks of the Liffey as expe- 
ditiously as on the banks of the Nile. There have been intervals 
of justice in latter times, but the traditional policy is only baffled, 
never effectually beaten down; since the passing of the Land Act 
of 1881, while England is still in an ecstasy of wonder at the con- 
cessions made to tenants-at-will, upwards of forty thousand Irish 
men and women have been driven out of their homes by a cruel 
law of eviction, and the agricultural population are still flying by 
every port from a country where alone among civilized nations a 
creditor is permitted to kill or exile his debtor by process of 
law. 

What Ireland wants is what Egypt wants, to take the manage- 
ment of her own affairs out of the hands of strangers, and put 
them into the hands of natives. To me natives mean the whole 
population born in the island, of whatever creed, class, or origin. 
And the management of her own affairs implies a readiness to 
unite cordially with England in affairs which are not exclusively 
Irish, but belong to the two islands in common. I speak of an 
arrangement proffered in good faith, and accepted in good faith, 
under which we would continue to be united under the same 
Crown—an arrangement which Ireland would be bound, and would 
be able, to defend against all assailants, foreign or domestic, as 
England never can defend any Irish settlement. That such a 
concession to Ireland is inevitable few thoughtful men now deny. 
What remains in doubt is the time of its coming, and the men 
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from whom it will come. The concession would be easier to 
Conservatives than to their opponents, for the same reason that 
Catholic Emancipation and the repeal of the Corn Laws were easier 
to them. But, with or without them, it will be made. Two years 
ago the most powerful public man in England was manifestly 
considering the precise shape the measure should assume. It is 
impossible to believe that a man of honour would use the language 
Mr. Gladstone then employed, unless he regarded the question as 
one lying a long way within the range of practical politics. After 
describing the county government he desired to establish in Ireland 
he addressed himself to the main question raised by Mr. P. J. 
Smyth’s motion for the revival of an Irish Parliament : 


I will not undertake to say at what decision this House might arrive provided a plan 
were before it under which the local affairs of Ireland could be, by some clear and 
definite line, separated from the Imperial affairs of Ireland; but I must remind these 
honourable gentlemen that when they say they object to having any laws made for 
Ireland except by a Parliament sitting in that country, they also say that laws affecting 
Imperial interests are to be made here ; and that these laws affecting Imperial interests, 
would be laws for Ireland just as much as laws touching only their local affairs.* 


He went on to say that neither Mr. O’Connell nor Mr. Butt had 
ever distinctly explained how Irish and Imperial questions were to. 
be discriminated, and suggested that those who were leading the 
movement at present ought to do so. 

Until they lay before the House a plan in which they go to the very bottom of the 
subject, and give us to understand in what manner that division of jurisdiction is to be 
accomplished, a practical consideration of this subject cannot really be arrived at; and, 
for my own part, I know not how any effective judgment upon it can be pronounced. 

The difficulty suggested is not an embarrassing one. The Act 
reviving the Irish parliament might specify the questions reserved 
for a parliament of the Empire; and precedents of reserved ques- 
tions may be found in the constitutions of Canada, Australia, and 
the separate States of the American Union. 

Mr. Gladstone’s challenge was not accepted; for an obvious 
reason, I presume. It is not for the advocates of any great change 
to minimise their demand, with the certainty that a proposal so 
made would undergo further reduction. The responsibility of 
formulating the plan belongs to statesmen ; or, if they wish to share 
it, a Select Committee or a Royal Commission furnishes the 


* He had before said in a speech in Dalkeith: “I desire, I may say I almost intensely 
desire, to see Parliament relieved of some portion of its duties. We have got an over- 
weighted Parliament ; and if Ireland, or any other portion of the country, is desirous 
and able so to arrange its affairs that, by taking the local part or some local part of its - 
transactions off the hands of Parliament, it can liberate and strengthen Parliament for 
Imperial concerns, I say I will not only accord a reluctant assent, but I will give a 
zealous support, to any such scheme. One limit, gentlemen—one limit only—I know to 
the extension of local government. It is this: Nothing can be done, in my opinion, by 
any wise statesman or right-minded Briton to weaken or compromise the authority of 
the Imperial Parliament.” 
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obvious agency. In the two years and upwards which have since 
elapsed, Mr. Gladstone has taken no further step. But it is not 
difficult to surmise the prejudices he may have had to overcome 
among colleagues and supporters. The policy of a statesman is 
like a road on the high Alps which sometimes makes puzzling and 
unexpected detours. Why did the engineer lead us so far from our 
way ? the angry traveller demands. There is a precipice perhaps 
that would engulph a city, or a mass of granite higher and broader 
than St. Paul’s. The road steals round the jagged ends of the 
precipice, or skirts the mountain of stone which it could not cross 
or pierce, and after an hour’s delay you are barely at the point 
where your journey was interrupted. Mr. Gladstone is on his 
march with the applause and sympathy of many Englishmen ; the 
Hartington cliff, or the Derby morass may stop the way for 
a moment, but if years and authority remain to him we know 
where we may expect to find him. I honour him for his services 
to Ireland, and I would rejoice to see his career crowned by the 
greatest achievement which remains for a British statesmen to. 
perform. But if another be ready to do it sooner and better, the 
wreath and the palm, the applause and the benedictions, are for 
the victor. We hail as Hercules not him who has planned, but 
him who has accomplished one of the twelve labours.* 

Why should it not be a Conservative statesman? We —_ 
the heart of the question at a stride by recognizing the fact that 
Conservatives are afraid of endangering the interests of the Pro- 
testant and propertied minorities. I admit that they are en- 
titled to require satisfactory securities on this head. I admit 
that they cannot be expected to take up the question on any 
other condition. But I believe, and insist, that it is practicable 


* Mr. Herbert Gladstone is a significant witness of what the men of the new genera- 
tion are thinking: “ The mere mention of an Irish Parliament or Home Rule,” he said 
to his constituents at Leeds, “ aroused wild cries of disintegration of the Empire. Yet, 
as we had given a Parliament to all our great colonies with the most beneficial results, 
and as we have lost America through withholding elementary political rights in the 
abstract, there were strong reasons for its adoption.” A Conservative witness, the. 
St. James’s Gazette, anticipates that this will be the opinion of the majority of Radicals. 
soon: ‘“ We have in England a large number of men who have profoundly sympathized 
with the struggles of other countries for independence and self-government. When 
these men perceive the real feeling of Ireland which the ballot has disclosed, and find an 
enormous majority of Irishmen to be in favour of self-government, and that nothing but 
superior force prevents them from obtaining it, surely they will not, in the case of 
Ireland, disclaim the principles they have so constantly and eloquently enunciated.’ 
Even Mr. Froude, the spokesman of intolerance, warns England that if she will not 
resume the sword of Cromwell (and he admits that this benevolent alternative is hope- 
less), she must concede self-government to Ireland. ‘“ Then let Ireland be free. . . . This, 
too, is called impossible—yet, if we will neither rule Ireland, nor allow the Irish to rule 
themselves, nature and fact may tell us that, whether we will or no, an experiment 
which has lasted 700 years shall be tried no longer. Between the two ‘ impossibilities,”” 
we may be obliged to choose, if Ireland is to cease to be our reproach.” 
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to provide securities which would satisfy the most timid. The 
Catholics of Ireland never have persecuted Protestants ; they had 
the means and occasion twice, at least, when Mary Tudor and 
James II. ruled in England, but they refrained from using them. 
I am far from proposing to rest public interests, either with 
respect to religion or property, on any sentimental assurances ; but 
the rights of the Protestant minority in Ireland are no more im- 
possible to protect than the rights of the Catholic minority were 
in Canada. Half-a-dozen competent,men seated round a table, 
empowered to draw the heads of an Irish Constitution, would have 
no difficulty in providing the requisite guarantees. It is on such 
a condition that I invite Conservative gentlemen to consider the 
question—an adequate guarantee being a sine qua non—and with 
such a security, where is their difficulty ? 

If Lord Palmerston was not in any sense a great statesman, he 
was a keen man of the world, swayed by interest or policy, but 
rarely by prejudice. When the Catholic question was ripening for 
settlement, he wrote to his brother :— 

It is strange that in this enlightened age and enlightened country, people should 
still be debating whether it is wise to convert four or five millions of men from 
enemies to friends, and whether it is safe to give peace to Ireland.* 

Is it less strange that they should be debating a similar 
question just now, fifty years later? When the separation of 
Belgium and Holland was being negotiated, he proceeded in 
the same spirit to provide for future peace by minimising the 
causes of quarrel. 

He kept his eye [says his biographer] fixed steadily on the result. Taking for his 
guide the desire to place the two countries in such a position as would tend, when the 
generations which had raised their hands against each other had passed away, to draw 
their descendants together by connecting interests, instead of tearing them apart by 
conflicting passions. The wisdom of his policy can be tested now, when we ask our- 
selves—at nearly forty years’ distance—whether, if either Holland or Belgium were 
threatened to-morrow by an invading army, they would not be more likely to coalesce 
as separate states for their common defence than when their names were united and 
their hearts divided under the Kingdom of the Netherlands ? 

And the answer comes to-day in the cordial reception of the 
King of Holland in the capital from which he was driven half 
a century ago by Belgian arms. Is it not still among the duties 
of statesmen to look ahead, and forecast the relation of England 
and Ireland in half a century? Before Sir Robert Peel resigned 
power, he gave a significant warning to the Party he had led so 


long on this thesis. ‘‘ He rebuked the bigots in Parliament,” 
“says a recent historian, ‘by reminding them that when England 
‘wanted a station in the Mediterranean, she undertook to support 


the Catholic religion in Malta in order to obtain it; that when she 


wanted Canada, she embodied a!similar condition in the capitu- 


* October 1826. 
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lation of that province; and that if she wanted Ireland she 
could not afford to adopt a more rigorous Puritanism in that 
country.” The warning loses none of its force if we transfer it 
from the grievances of Catholics to the grievances of the whole 
Irish nation. 

A British statesman will naturally ask himself if it is not too 
late for peace ? If the animus of. the Irish Party in Parliament, 
the extravagance of the American Irish, and the fury of the In- 
vincibles do not furnish evidence that Ireland is irreconcilable 
by any concession which he can contemplate? I answer that 
none of these phenomena constitute Ireland any more than the 
Salvation Army, or the political musters in Hyde Park, constitute 
England. There is a sober, silent Irish nation, of which Eng- 
lishmen know next to nothing; an Ireland which will weleome 
and defend a fair international settlement. If the men who 
compose this serener Ireland make no sign, the reason is obvious ; 
they recognize in the excesses which you resent, the inevitable 
reaction against intolerable wrong. JI am not the confidant nor 
apologist of the Irish Party; I refrained from re-entering Par- 
liament because I could not adopt their theory or practice of 
public duty, and because it was still more impossible to appear as 
their opponent before an English audience. But I am better able 
to understand them than Englishmen. They have undertaken a 
task which is intrinsically just, and which proved impossible to be 
compassed by ordinary Parliamentary methods. The case of 
Ireland was submitted to the House of Commons, from time to 
time, at long intervals indeed, by men of rare personal integrity 
and endowments. But the brain of a statesman, the soul of a 
tribune, or the charity and forbearance of a Christian gentleman 
could not induce the dominant nation so much as to listen to the 
complaints of the subject one. How often have I seen, under 
Russell and Palmerston, an Irish debate where a quorum could 
be barely maintained till the division bell rang, and then the 
Ministerial retinue flocked in—manufacturers from the north, 
squires from the south, and the young bucks of the army and 
navy clubs, overflowing in foolish and insolent laughter, supple- 
mented by a base contingent of Irish mercenaries, collected from 
their inscrutable abodes in the purlieus of Westminster, to ne 
gative some proposal to which none of them had taken the 
trouble to listen. It is contrary to my nature and to the dis- 
cipline of a long life to take part in Parliamentary obstruction, 
but I cannot in honour and conscience ignore the bitter provo- 
cation from which it sprang. Nor can it be justly denied that 
it has victories to show which more legitimate methods were 
not able to attain. Victories won at a prodigious price, indeed ; 
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won by fatally lowering the honour and authority of Parliamentary 
-institutions : but this is a consideration for the leaders of the 
House of Commons rather than for the delegates of an oppressed 
people. It was not an Irish demagogue but an English philo- 
sopher who formulated the axiom that the oppressed many never 
obtain a particle of relief by any other method than by making 
the ruling few uneasy.* To understand why a Nationalist must 
of necessity feel more sympathy with the Irish Party than aversion 
from it, let Englishmen remember their own feelings when an 
expedition sails from the Thames for a hostile country. They do 
not inquire what minister despatched it, or how it is officered 
or recruited; they know that it carries the banner of St. George, 
and they instinctively pray for its success. The Irish Party have 
been commissioned by a great mass of Irishmen to carry the 
green flag of Irish nationality; and to whatever hands it may be 
entrusted, I can never wish the flag of my race to be beaten down, 
or to be furled except with ‘‘ peace and honour.” 

As for Invincibles, dynamiters, and assassins, no Englishman 
can feel the bitter wrath and scorn their degrading and doltish 
crimes produce in an Irish Nationalist who understands how 
political contests are won and lost. But I know that they are the 
spawn of past misgovernment, precisely as Nihilists are in Russia, 
or Anarchists in France. Half a million of peasants driven from 
the home of their race have carried with them to foreign countries 
a blind and reckless longing for revenge, at whatever ruin to them- 
selves or others; a passion which it is easier to understand than 
to pardon. You cannot appease or convert this criminal class, but 
you can transfer the task to an Irish parliament, who would under- 
stand their countrymen as you never will do. Unless they differ 
from the rest of the human race, they may be confidently trusted 
to maintain order in their own house, when it is their own. It 
is folly to expect that officials from Westminster, who only know 
Ireland from Lever’s novels or the twaddle of tourists in the Pall 
Mall clubs, can cope with the rancour from which these preter- 
natural offences spring. Mr. Gladstone, to my thinking, under- 
stands the condition of Ireland better than any of his predecessors 
since Sir Robert Peel, but even Mr. Gladstone seems to regard 
Irishmen as a philanthropist might regard a community of niggers 
—interesting protégés, to be policed by their betters. If duties 
are to be performed in Dublin Castle requiring as the first con- 
dition of success an intimate acquaintance with the national 
character, he sends over some superior clerk who has handled the 
multiplication-table in the Treasury to his satisfaction ; or if an 
attempt is to be made to conciliate the people by a generous con- 

* Bentham. 
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cession, some Philistine «a latere is despatched to take a passing 
glance at Ireland, and determine off-hand the essential conditions 
of the experiment. It is marvellous to see a man so gifted ignoring 
a fact written in the chronicles of twenty generations, that Ireland 
will never be content till she is ruled by Irishmen as uniformly as 
England is by Englishmen. 

The quarrel between the two nations may be composed if adequate 
methods be employed; but not otherwise. It is scarcely greater 
than existed between England and Scotland for a hundred years 
after the Scotch Union. The quarrel between Catholics and 
Protestants may be composed; they have never hated each other 
with sharper bitterness than divided Highlanders and Lowlanders, 
or English Puritans from English Churchmen, or Piedmontese 
inspired by Freemasons from Sardinians inspired by priests. 
Within my own memory the quarrel was composed in Ulster during 
the existence of the Tenant League of 1850, when Presbyterian 
ministers and Catholic priests appeared everywhere side by side as 
advocates of the same cause; and at a later period in Leinster 
and Munster, when some of the clergy and gentry of the Disesta- 
blished Church joined hands with the Nationalists in demanding 
Home Rule. The hard task of teaching hostile factions, long 
engaged in internecine war, to live tranquilly together under the 
same flag, and to obey cheerfully the same laws, has been accom- 
plished in Switzerland. In Belgium, though the Protestants are 
fewer in the whole kingdom than in one of the smallest English 
boroughs about to be abolished, their clergy receive State aid, their 
political and religious liberty is perfect, and their Church is as 
free and secure as the Church of the nation. Leopold, the Pro- 
-testant king, Kossuth the Protestant patriot, and Guizot and 
Beust, the Protestant premiers of Catholic nations in our own 
day, cry shame on such fears. 

Ireland, I repeat, is to be reconciled, and the price is not high ; 
it is simply fair play. Let the two partners in the Empire be 
treated with equal justice. No sham equality, no impudent pre- 
tence of justice, will answer the purpose; but when Ireland enjoys 
whatever rights England enjoys, and is called on to endure nothing 
which England would reftise to endure, we shall have reached 
that end. If England would consent to have her affairs managed 
in Dublin by a parliament crammed with Irishmen, we have no 
ground to object to the kindred operation in London; if she would 
not consent, the case is judged without more words. After cen- 
turies of enmity to her nearest neighbour on the south, England 
discovered that to cultivate peace with France was among her 
highest interests; but her transcendentally highest interest is 
peace with her nearest neighbour on the west. If an American 
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statesman as powerful and resolute as Mr. Gladstone sympathized 
with the Irish as passionately as Mr. Gladstone sympathized with 
the Bulgarians, if the ruler of France had as strong a motive to 
intervene in Irish affairs as Louis Napoleon had to intervene in 
the affairs of Italy, the question might be brought to a new and 
crucial test. 

Is it worthy of a great nation to deny to justice what is rendered 
to ignoble motives? ‘To have offered to America all she asked, 
and more than all she asked, in the Alabama controversy, to 
detect the promptings of Bismarck in the insolence of the Trans- 
vaal delegates, and to be patient with violated promises and 
shameful outrages, because the patron of High Dutch and Low 
Dutch bas taken them into favour—is it worthy of a great nation 
to do these things, and at the same time to hold down with an 
armed hand a people supposed to share with themselves the benefits 
and securities of the British Constitution, because it seems possible 
to do so with impunity? How can men believe in the divine 
government of the world, and doubt that there will be a day 
of reckoning? A notable soldier who added a new State to the 
American Union, speaking on the future of these islands, used 
words worthy of being pondered by statesmen and moralists :— 

Retributive power [he said] still exists, and still performs her terrible office in the 
government of the world. She keeps strict accounts between oppressors and oppressed, 
and after the lapse of centuries strikes her implacable balance, and when that fateful 


balance is struck powerful nations are swept from the earth, like Babylon, in a night, 
and the world that bowed before them knows them no more.* 


But to appeal to the fears of English gentlemen would be idle, 
and is quite outside my purpose; to appeal to their prudence is 
permissible, however. It would be discreet to consider again and 


* General Sheilds, long Chairman of the Committee of the Senate on Military 
Affairs, equivalent to Minister of War. Another eminent Irish soldier whose statue 
adorns Trafalgar Square, Sir William Napier, used language on the same subject as 
momentous to-day as when it was uttered. “How can Englishmen make their boast 
saying, We are the children of freedom and the lovers of justice, we are the elect 
among nations? How can they say so with truth if seven millions of Irishmen instantly 
rise to contradict this idle vaunt? . . . No, never can England call herself with truth 
a great and beneficent nation while Ireland groans beneath her sway ; never while the 
brave but unhappy people of that land are driven by her oppression to choose between 
crime and famine.” Sir William Napier was a Liberal, but Mr. Ruskin, who, in his 
own language, is “‘ the staunchest Conservative in England,” has recently borne similar 
evidence. To remind Conservatives of their duty towards Ireland, he quoted words of 
the Duke of Wellington which will bear to be quoted once more. “ My Lords,” said 
the Duke, “it is mainly to the Irish Catholics that we all owe our proud predominance 
in our military career, and that I, personally, am indebted for the laurels with which 
you have been pleased to decorate my brow. .. . We must confess, my Lords, that 
without Catholic blood and Catholic valour no victory could ever have been obtained, 
and the first military talents might have been exerted in vain.” ‘ Woe to the nation,” 
Mr. Ruskin adds, ‘‘ which is too cruel to cherish the virtue of its subjects, and too 
cowardly to recognize that of its enemies!” 
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again, “once, twice, and thrice,” whether the party pledged to 
resist rash and sudden changes in national institutions will not 
want friends and well-wishers in the time that is near at hand. 
I do not need to be told that the Conservative Party is strong; a 
man living chiefly on the Continent encounters so many English 
tourists who regard Mr. Gladstone as Venetian signors regarded 
Marino Faliero, that he might sometimes doubt if there was any 
other party in England. But we have reached the age of revolu- 
tion, when to be strong is nothing if you are not the strongest. 
The victory and the spoils to the unbridled majority is the maxim 
of to-day. The new majority will not only determine all the 
delicate questions of foreign and domestic policy, but the decisive 
question of finance. The exclusive right to originate and control 
taxation is a destructive weapon, as far superior to all other par- 
liamentary agencies as arms of precision are to Brown Bess; and 
we have been frankly forewarned how this instrument will be 
applied in 1886. In the statesman’s game of Kriegsspiel it is the 
practice to consider the alternatives which the campaign admits 
of. One party, at all events, the party who are confident that the 
future belongs to them, understand the value of Irish sympathy 
and assistance. If Irish Celts relinquished their passion for a 
distinct national existence, and contented themselves with the 
complete possession and control of their native island, it is not 
difficult to believe that they would be speedily gratified. As the 
price of peace, all the remaining agents of feudal exaction and 
Protestant ascendancy would be abolished ; local government, the 
control of local taxation, would be cheerfully transferred to them, 
and the magistracy, the endowments of the University and of the 
Royal Schools distributed, like the votes in the new electorate, on 
the basis of population. Perhaps when their help was indispen- 
sable to push down the English Church, or to abolish the Second 
Chamber, we might see the ‘‘ crowning of the edifice” tendered as 
the requital of their assistance. There are not a few Irishmen who 
would prefer to have it come in this way. ‘Discard the old 
parties,’ some of them have been heard to say, “and go straight 
to the new. If Feargus O’Connor’s dictatorship over the working 
classes in England had been contemporaneous with household 
suffrage, an Irish Repealer would have been a greater power 
in England than Mr. Gladstone or Lord Salisbury; let some 
better Feargus O’Connor, why not Michael Davitt, for example, 
who has far more brains, purpose, and sincerity—show the Eng- 
lish masses what they need and how to get it, and they will do all 
you desire for Ireland.” But, for my part, I regard the English 
Church as the Church of the English nation, and as a necessary 
bulwark against the new Agnosticism, and a Second Chamber 
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as an essential guarantee against gusts of passion and prejudice 
in a sole assembly, and I would prefer to have it come by 
frank and generous surrender. But it will be welcome come 
how it may. Henry Grattan, buried in Westminster Abbey in 
recognition of his character and services, declared that if the 
liberty of Ireland was inconsistent with the existence of the 
Empire, he needs must cry, “‘ Perish the Empire, live Ireland!” 

If a Conservative statesman should undertake the great work of 
pacification, he will have difficulties with the Irish wing of his 
party. They have not forgiven the loss of their traditional 
ascendancy, and are naturally exasperated by many recent trans- 
actions. But the Duke of Wellington had the same difficulty to 
encounter on the question of Catholic Emancipation, and Sir 
Robert Peel on the question of the Corn Laws, and Mr. Disraeli on 
the compromise which preceded Disestablishment in Ireland. Itis 
reasonable and proper that English Conservatives should protect 
the substantial interests of their Irish allies, but if they mean to 
prosper they will treat their prejudices without mercy; as all these 
statesmen found it necessary to do. If this were the place and 
time to consider whether the Irish wing have habitually preferred 
the English connection or their individual interests, I might cite as 
witnesses Berkeley and Swift, Napier and Sadler, Sir Robert Peel 
(pere et fils), and even the man of the hour, Gordon Pasha; but I 
leap over that question for the present. Notwithstanding the bitter 
animosities of recent times, there is an honourable and useful 
career open to Irish gentlemen. They have had offences and 
provocations to endure of late, but the claims of a man’s mother 
country can be no more extinguished by such accidents than the 
claims of the mother who bore him on her bosom. For my part I 
desire to see such of the Irish gentry and nobility as remember 
they have a country, and will perform their public and personal 
duties in a generous spirit, become a permanent element of national 
strength. The class has been well described by a resident Irish 
Peer of an old Celtic stock, the descendant of the eminent Chief 
Baron who was spokesman of his race at the era of the great 
Revolution :*+— 

I do not mean an aristocracy privileged to rule by virtue of birth or possessions. 
Still less do I mean a caste maintained in a position of political ascendancy by a 
distinct central authority. I mean a resident gentry, bound by ties of common 
interest, personal knowledge, and mutual good feeling, to those around them, and at 
the same time enabled by their position to command a wider range of vision, and to 
place at the service of the public an intelligence trained by higher cultivation and 
attainments and by a deeper hold upon principles—trusted stewards of public interests 


in local affairs, pioneers of agricultural improvements, promoters of what has been 


called “‘ developmental policy,” employers of labour, administrators of justice between 
man and man. 


* Lord Monteagle. 
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I have never heard of any state not planted on the virgin soil . 


‘of a new country, which could dispense with a class possessing 
more leisure and higher discipline for public duties than the mass 
of the community. They have been found essential in middle-class 
Belgium, democratic Switzerland, and in the French Republic. In 
their just wrath the people have sometimes confounded the good 
landlord and the bad; but though the Celt is lightly moved to 
anger, and easily kindled to fury, I have read history to no purpose 
if the Celts of Ireland have not always shown themselves the most 
placable and forgiving of enemies. 

The statesman who undertakes this work will remember with 
satisfaction that there is a section of Conservatives not unprepared 
to welcome it. It is not a dozen years since the movement for 
Irish nationality was officered by Conservatives. He may read 
among the leading Home Rulers of that day such significant 
Anglo-Irish names as Boyle and Barrington, Lloyd and Massey, 
Hamilton and Gregg, Knox and Shaw, King Harman and Vesey 
Fitzgerald. Their leader was a Conservative who had fought for 
the old Orange corporations, and for the Corn Laws, and who 
forfeited his position rather than do violence to the feelings of 
‘Conservatives by parliamentary obstruction. Among his lieu- 
tenants was an ex-Cabinet minister who had served with Lord 
Derby and Mr. Disraeli, and his most able and enthusiastic 
‘supporters were Conservative fellows of Trinity College, Dublin. 
This is a story of yesterday, but it may be the prelude of a more 
‘impressive story to-morrow. 

There are many just Englishmen shocked at the contrast these 
islands present. They deplore the past and the present, but to what 
extent do they deplore them? Do they deplore them to the extent 
of being ready to apply the essential remedy? ‘‘ Good thoughts 
towards men,” says Bacon, “are little better than good dreams, 
unless they are put in action.” The time will probably come when 
the whole British nation will be as much ashamed of having 
wronged Ireland as they are ashamed of having supported negro 
slavery, or the plunder of colonies; but we cannot wait for that 
distant millennium. If the Conservative party be called to power, 
Irishmen desire to be informed what are they prepared to do with 
Ireland? It is a cardinal question for us, and perhaps for 
them. Will they continue the process of vivisection, which is 
called government in that country; though it is certain that if 
the grounds of our discontent were submitted to twelve English- 
men in a jury-box, in relation to any other people under the 
sky, they would pronounce them well founded? Or will they, as 
the cynic recommends, leave the case to the operation of time? 
What sort of a remedy the cynic anticipates we can comprehend. 
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There are fewer men in Ireland to-day than when O’Connell was 
born a hundred years ago; the people who ought to be twelve 
millions are only six, and, as Algernon Sydney taught of old, there 
is a way of killing worse than the sword, prohibere nasci est 
occidere—a wise and generous statesman would as soon propose to 
leave a military hospital to the unassisted operations of time. 
*‘ First put down discontent,” the official will whisper for the ten 
hundredth time. The young men have no prosperous or honourable 
career ; that they should be discontented is as natural as that men 
left without food should be hungry. They have become good and 
prosperous citizens everywhere but in Ireland ; a fact which writes 
the cause of their misery in characters of light. 

For all our calamities there is only one remedy, nobody pro- 
fesses to have found any other ; the question I venture to put is, 
will the Conservative party allow us to apply this styptic to the 
open wound ? To my thinking, Conservatism may have a great 
future in these islands; but assuredly it must be a Conser- 
vatism founded on a theory of public duties worthy of statesmen 
and gentlemen. It must be a Conservatism which scorns to defend 
abuses, or to pamper sectarian rancour; which, while it insists on 
the supremacy of law and order, will make sure that the law is just 
and the order based upon public rights. Such a Conservatism, I 
think, will admit that for one nation to hold another in habitual 
subjection is as indefensible in the court of conscience as for one 
man to make a slave of another; nor will it deny that to keep 
Ireland perpetually poor and turbulent, in order that England 
may be prosperous and triumphant, is an accursed thing to do. 


C. Gavan Durry. 
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I nave recently returned home from a visit to my uncle, Sir Pelham 
Tantivy. Perhaps those of my readers who are aware of our past 
differences of opinion are surprised at the announcement; but this 
is a time of political amnesty, if not of political reconciliation. 
When leaders of the Opposition are admitted to Cabinet Councils 
one begins to expect that the lion will soon lie down with the 
lamb, and it is certainly only natural that an erring member of 
a Whig House should be received again into the bosom of the 
family from which party backsliding had caused him to be exiled. 
Old Sarum Hall, it may be remembered, stands in the neigh- 

‘bourhood of the town of Rottenborough. The original house, 
pictures of which still exist, was built out of the remains of an 
-abbey, made over by Henry VIII. to one of the Tantivies who had 
proved himself serviceable at court, and stood till the early part of 
the last century, when the proprietor, being bitten with the Palla- 
dian mania, pulled it down and erected the present classical . 
edifice. The extensive park stretches down to the borders of 
Rottenborough, and contains a noble avenue of limes two miles in 
length, of course with an obelisk at the end, and a stream which 
was long ago taught to “ meander” under the able tuition of 
“ Capability’ Brown. For many a mile away the country is dotted 
with farmsteads belonging to the estate—several of which, I regret 
‘to say, are on Sir Pelham’s hands—and the quality of the Old 
Sarum preserves is noted all over the county. To one of the 
largest of these, on the extreme limits of the property, Sir Pelham, 
Dick Devereux (an old acquaintance of the reader who remem- 
bers the first number of the National Review), and myself drove on 
the last day of my visit to pass the time in what is by courtesy 
called the “ sport” of pheasant-shooting. After a slaughter almost 
as portentous as that of El Teb we returned home through the 
little town of Rottenborough. It was growing dark, and as we 
pulled up for a moment in front of the Tantivy Arms, the bustle 
and social brightness of the scene—the hurrying of the ostlers in 
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the inn-yard, the lighting up of one shop-window after another, 
with the instant revelation of its contents and of the interiors of 
the different houses—all this, contrasted with the approaching 
political extinction of the little borough, moved me to some rather 
melancholy reflections. 

Rottenborough returned a member to Parliament in the reign 
of Edward I. In later times, in consequence, I believe, of the: 
negligence of certain sheriffs, it dropped out of the list of repre- 
sented places, and might so have remained, had not the increasing 
boldness of the Commons in rejecting Bills roused the high 
heart of Queen Elizabeth to restore its electoral status by indi- 
cating to the burgesses her desire that they should return as 
their member her trusty and well-beloved groom-of-the-chamber, 
Thomas Tantivy. After the Restoration Sir Peter Tantivy attached 
himself to the Whig interest, and succeeded to the inheritance of 
the Royal prerogative in the borough, which the family have-since 
continued to exercise, to the mutual satisfaction of themselves and 
the electors down to the present day. Rottenborough has intro- 
duced many promising young statesmen to political life. The 
great Edmund Burke had, it is rumoured, in his youth, looked 
forward to entering Parliament through this door, and the Tantivy 
segis would certainly have been cast over young Mr. Canning if 
he had not thrown away his opportunities by his deplorable 
back-slidings into Toryism. As I thought of all the cakes and 
ale and other good things that had circulated in the place in the 
old days of hustings oratory and open voting, it was impossible 
not to grow a trifle sentimental. Although no Tory has been 
returned to Parliament in the whole history of the borough, 
not an election has passed without a contest, both parties fully 
recognizing the duties they owed to their country and to the 
trade of the town. Since the passing of the Ballot Act political 
excitement has no doubt waned a little, and I am inclined to 
think that the Corrupt Practices Act has caused a good many 
of the burgesses to think that life is no longer worth living. 
To tempers like these the approaching Redistribution Bill may 
bring a happy release; but the general spectator can scarcely 
reflect without a pang on an existence connected with so many 
venerable associations in the past, and so soon to disappear from 
history for ever. 

I looked at Sir Pelham to see if he shared any of these feelings ; 
but his face exhibited nothing but its usual complacent cheerful- 
ness, and we soon drove out of the town, which is about twenty 
minutes’ distance from the doors of Old Sarum Hall. Arrived in 
the house, we found the ladies lingering over the remains of five 
o’clock tea, and listening toa lecture on Political Economy from 
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Mr. Cheapside, the only other male guest in the Hall, who, not 
being a sportsman, had remained indoors reading Hansard’s report 
of the debates on the Factory Acts, and the Corn Laws, his views 
on which he was now retailing to his feminine audience. Mr. 
Cheapside is not a person whom one would naturally expect to meet 
in the home of the Tantivies. The atmosphere of Old Sarum Hall 
is exclusive and aristocratic, and Mr. Cheapside bitterly dislikes 
the aristocracy ; though, for the matter of that, he has not much 
more love for the multitude. He has never been inside Brooks’s, 
and is, indeed, rarely to be seen in the precincts of the House of 
Commons. There is some doubt whether he is a member of any 
Club except the Cobden Club, and as he has been heard to 
express strong disapproval of some of the opinions advocated in the 
recent prize essays published by this Society, it is possible that he 
may even have withdrawn himself from a sphere of which he has 
long been a brilliant ornament. But, ‘‘ unclubbable” as he is, his 
value is fully recognized by the managers of the Liberal Party. 
Without being by any means an original philosopher, he has a 
passion for abstract speculation, and when he has once brought 
himself jurare in verba magistri, nothing can shake his allegiance 
to principle. As soon as he has mastered and assimilated a system 
he sets himself doggedly to propagate it by means of personal 
arguments, lectures, and pamphlets, and, the principles that he 
advocates being supposed to be connected in some mysterious way 
with the political programme of the Whig Party, his attainments 
are greatly respected by the committee of the Reform Club. I have 
a suspicion that my uncle, who, though an excellent “ practical 
politician,” is not strong in theory, had invited him to Old Sarum 
Hall to fortify himself in case I should happen to break out into. 
what he calls my ‘‘ confounded arguments.” ‘A very good fellow, 
Cheapside,” he said to me, after he had introduced me and we 
found ourselves alone ; ‘‘a bit of a prig, you know, so I thought. 
you would like to meet him.” 

Dinner was presently announced, and was despatched amid a 
hum of the usual small-talk on the subjects principally occupying 
the mind of “society.” For my own part, I was silent and 
abstracted. The feelings that had taken hold on me in Rotten- 
borough resumed their sway. In spite of the general cheerfulness 
there seemed to me something funereal about the meal. Whenever 
I lifted my eyes I saw all down the wall the portraits of my ances- 
tors turning their eyes on mine with a grave and rather melan- 
choly look, which, blending not unnaturally with the solemnity of 
the butler and the noiseless movements of the powdered footmen, 
reminded me of the farewell banquet of the Girondins or the 
memento mori of an Egyptian feast. 
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When the ladies had retired I drew my chair near that of Dick 
Devereux and congratulated him, confidentially as I intended, on 
the successful stand which the party had made against the Autumn 
Agitation. I soon found, however, that I had made a great 
mistake. 

“Congratulate me,” cried Dick; “‘a pretty idea, indeed! Here, 
Sir Pelham,” he went on, dragging the matter into open court, 
“‘here is Tom congratulating me because, after swearing all through 
the autumn that we would be content with nothing but a dissolu- 
tion in the spring, we have now gone and thrown the whole posi- 
tion away by a negotiation every bit as bad as the Kilmainham 
Treaty. When we might have had an election on the old register 
we go and bind ourselves, through our leaders, to accept a Bill 
which will swamp the farmers, stifle the voice of the agricultural 
interest, and keep the Tory Party out of office till the crack of 
doom. Faugh! It makes one sick of the whole concern. And 
then to be congratulated on one’s success !” 

“Well!” said Sir Pelham rather sharply, “you ought to be 
congratulated. You have been let off uncommonly cheap. You 
surely never thought, Dick, that the Tories would be able to carry 
a Redistribution Bill of their own. The Liberals were bound to 
gain by an extension of the franchise, however the votes might be 
arranged. Of course we couldn’t hope to carry such a measure 
without sacrificing much that is sound and good—— ” 

**Rottenborough,” interrupted Dick savagely, for he was in a 
bad temper. 

“Yes, Rottenborough,” said Sir Pelham, wincing and getting 
a little red; ‘“‘ Rottenborough, and other old and _ respectable 
boroughs, must disappear to make room for a wider and nobler 
representation of the whole people. I don’t complain. I am not 
a mere stickler for class interests, like some other people. We 
Liberals are capable of making great sacrifices for the sake of the 
party, eh, Cheapside ?” 

“Tt appears to me, Sir Pelham,” said Mr. Cheapside in his 
driest and most dogmatic manner, “that for the sake of their 
party a good many Liberals of the present day are capable of 
sacrificing Liberalism itself.” 

‘“‘Eh?” said my uncle, staring hard at the speaker, for he quite 
misunderstood the drift of the remark. ‘1 don’t quite take you. 
I can’t pretend to go all lengths with you Radicals, but of course 
everybody knows that the party of progress has its advance-guard ; 
and there is no reason on earth, thatI know of, why the two sections 
should not continue to work together.” . 

“Excuse me,” replied the other, “I have failed to make my 
meaning clear. I am not blaming the Liberals for declining to 
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march abreast with the Radicals: my objection to them is that, in 
yielding to the current of public opinion, they are rapidly develop- 
ing into Tories of the most virulent and objectionable type.” 

A torpedo exploding under the dining-room table could hardly 
have produced greater dismay in Sir Pelham’s breast. 

“A Tantivy turn Tory!” he almost shouted, forgetting in 
his excitement that the Tantivies had once been Tories of a 
malignant order. ‘It was bad enough when Tom ratted, but to 
be told in my own house that Iam a Tory myself; really, Cheap- 
side, I must say you are forgetting yourself. And at the very 
moment, too, when the Tories have been knocked out of time, 
and a Liberal Government is bound to be in for at least two 
generations.” 

“Precisely; there it is,” said Mr. Cheapside, taking him up with 
the same exasperating coolness; ‘the so-called Liberals aim at 
getting for their party a monopoly of Government ; while my aim, 
like that of all true Liberals, is to weaken all Government 
whatsoever.” 

*‘Good Heavens! the man is mad,” exclaimed Sir Pelham, now 
provoked beyond endurance; ‘“‘ why, what in the world is the 
Liberal Party made for, if not to govern ?” 

If any of my readers have memories sufficiently good to recall 
the correspondence that passed between myself and my uncle 
arising out of certain opinions of mine expressed in the early 
numbers of this Review,* they will understand my secret delight at 
the turn things were taking. My only fear was lest Sir Pelham’s 
utter bewilderment should cause the argument to collapse too soon ; 
‘so I said slyly, by way of ‘“‘ drawing” Mr. Cheapside :— 

“Excuse my interference ; I am aware that the subject under 
‘discussion is one on which Sir Pelham feels and expresses himself 
strongly ; but I can’t help thinking that the difference between him 
and you, Mr. Cheapside, may to a certain extent arise from the fact 
that you are using the word ‘Liberal Party’ in different senses ; 
since you appear to me to mean by it an association of men bound 
to act together for the promotion of certain principles known by 
the generic name of Liberalism; whereas he means the historic 
- body which for many generations has sought—whether to carry 
those principles into effect, or from other motives—to obtain 
possession of the Government of the country.” 

“That’s it, that’s it,” murmured Sir Pelham, grasping at the 
prospect of a possible reconciliation between himself and his 
philosophical ally, but grasping vainly. 

** The old Liberals,” said Mr. Cheapside, relentlessly pursuing his 


* « Thoughts on Family Politics,” National Review for August 1882. 
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argument, ‘‘ acted when in power on the principles which they pro- 
fessed. They restricted the area of government in all directions.. 
They passed the Habeas Corpus Act ; they carried the Bill of Rights ; 
they emancipated the negroes; they emancipated, too, the serfs of 
England by giving them the first Reform Bill; they repealed the 
Corn Laws and the Paper Duties; and by many other measures. 
proved themselves worthy of their name.” 

“And what have they now done to forfeit their character?” 
asked my uncle. 

“Time,” replied the philosopher, sourly, “ would fail me to tell 
of the crimes they have perpetrated against the cause of liberty 
in the name of that sacred principle. What with their Bakehouse- 
Acts, and Education Acts, and Vaccination Acts, and Chimney 
Sweepers’ Acts, and Sea-Birds’ Preservation Acts, and a hundred 
others, they have done little for the last two generations but stultify 
the principles they profess.” 

‘* All these measures,” said Sir Pelham, plucking up his spirits, 
‘* were passed in the interests of the people and of humanity; and 
this is the real cause for which the Liberal Party fights.” 

‘“‘A perfectly irrelevant contention,” was the grim reply, “ since- 
the Tories themselves can advance the same claim, and have, for 
that matter, passed, in proportion to their lease of power, quite as 
many measures of benevolent paternal legislation as the Liberals. 
Indeed, in carrying out this policy they have been far the more 
consistent of the two parties, for their raison d’étre is to extend the: 
powers of Government, whereas the others ought to combine to- 
restrict them.” 

Though I now saw clearly enough from what famous fountains 
the philosopher had been drawing his inspiration, I wished to 
make him exhibit his paces to full advantage, so I asked him with 
humility if he would be good enough to explain to me his reasons. 
for saying that the Liberals were reviving Toryism, and I was. 
much pleased to find him in reply reproducing almost verbatim the- 
arguments of the Contemporary Review. 

“The Liberal type of social organization,” said Mr. Cheapside, 
*‘is purely industrial as the Tory is purely military; the one acts 
by means of voluntary and the other of compulsory co-operation... 
Man may be said to be Liberal by nature, since in the most rudi- 
mentary stages of society he appears to have a sense of “natural 
right.’ What, for instance, can be more pleasing than that. state 
of primitive anarchy which prevails among the Wood-Veddahs,. 
‘who have no government at all, yet think it perfectly inconceivable 
that any person should ever take that which does not belong to- 
him, or strike his fellow, or say anything that is untrue’-——” * 


* The Man versus the State, p. 98. 
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** Rum beggars, but good sort,” muttered Dick Devereux. 

“Tt might be well,” continued the lecturer, with a severe glance 
comprehending both Dick and Sir Pelham, “if the statesmen 
who are responsible for the aggression on the Boers and who. 
passed the Irish Land Act would study the principles of these 
ingenuous savages. But in any case Toryism is, I take it, the 
product of aggression. As society, in its early stages, advances 
and expands, a central government is required both to re- 
strain men’s attempts to encroach on each other’s natural rights,. 
and to defend the rights of the whole community against the 
aggressions of their neighbours. Habits of military obedience 
thus grow up, and men allow the central authority to regulate 
their actions in all kinds of matters which ought to be settled by 
simple contract, so that the Government is allowed to interfere 
with people’s religious belief, to make rules for the cropping of 
land, and even to determine how the various grades in society 
must dress. This I hold to be the essence of Toryism. But as 
industrial methods gradually assert themselves, the military orga- 
nization decays, and the way is cleared for a régime of pure con- 
tract, in which the Government confines itself strictly to enforcing 
justice between man and man, and to providing for the national’ 
defence. Such is the Liberal ideal, and it is because Sir Pelham 
and his so-called Liberal allies have turned aside from this to the 
old paternal system of interfering with individual liberty that I 
said just now they were developing into Tories of a virulent and 
objectionable type.” 

“T am greatly obliged to you, Mr. Cheapside,” I said, ‘ for the 
clearness and terseness with which you have condensed the able 
arguments of Mr. Herbert Spencer.” (Mr. Cheapside looked a 
little confused; he had not thought that anyone belonging to 
the ‘“‘ Stupid Party’ would be likely to read through a philoso- 
phical disquisition.) ‘‘ At the same time,” I continued, “ there are 
certain facts, for which I cannot at present see that your theory 
satisfactorily accounts.” 

“Indeed!” said Mr. Cheapside, politely; meaning to signify 
that he was not at all surprised at my failure to comprehend an 
obvious truth. 

“We are rather like the triangular duellists in Midshipman 
Easy,” I continued. ‘‘ You have been firing into Sir Pelham as a 
deserter to the Tories; Sir Pelham has, for a long time past,. 
been blazing away at me as a renegade Whig; and perhaps you 
will now allow me to pelt you with a few harmless questions, by 
way of testing the validity of your theory of true Liberalism.” 

** By all means,” he replied loftily. 
“ Well, then,” said I, ‘in the first place, though you have 
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defined the creed of true Liberalism, I understand you to allow 
that this will not establish itself by spontaneous action ; but must 
depend for its eventual triumph on the exertions of an organized 
Liberal Party in Parliament ?” 

Certainly.” 

“And you further say that for a long time the Liberal Party 
in Parliament did work for the promotion of the true cause; and 
that, in fact, all the emancipating measures of the early part of 
the present century were really the work of the Liberals, though 
no doubt the Tories happened to be in power when many of them 
were passed ? ” 

“Moreover, among these emancipating measures, you agree with 
Mr. Herbert Spencer in including the first Reform Bill, by which, 
as he says, ‘the political serfdom of the unrepresented was 
narrowed in area’ ?” 

do.” 

“Well, then, my first difficulty is to understand exactly at what 
point and in what manner the Liberal Party turned aside from 
following the true faith, to stray into their present abominable 
- heterodoxy ?” 

“Nothing is easier of explanation, my good sir,” replied Mr. 
‘Cheapside. ‘‘ The Liberal Party intensely desires the popular 
good, and, in its eagerness to arrive at its goal, it has now and 
again, in such measures as I have already instanced, adopted 
Tory methods. One bad precedent creates another, and a mo- 
mentum has thus been acquired, which is now carrying everything 
before it in an entirely wrong direction.” 

“If you will pardon me for saying so,” said I, “‘ your explana- 
tion by no means removes my difficulty. For if the Liberal 
Party is the industrial party ; if industrialism has been prevailing 
more and more since 1688; if the Reform Bill of 1832 added all 
that you say to its forces; surely the Party of Progress would 
have, by this time, acquired such a volume and momentum as 
must have swept away all the opposing elements of reactionary 
Toryism. I should as soon have expected the earth to turn a 
somersault, and reverse the inclination of its axis in its revolution 
round the sun, as society to overcome the natural forces that 
were, till recently, by your own account, hurrying it forwards in 
the career of pure Liberalism.” : 

This was a point with which Mr. Herbert Spencer had not 
dealt in his otherwise exhaustive essay, and Mr. Cheapside, who 
is not original, was, therefore, unprepared to meet it. He ac- 
cordingly fell back on the position which Radicals instinctively 
occupy when they are at loss for a reason; protested that it was 
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infinitely difficult to get Tories to understand an argument; and 
muttered something about the Liberal backsliding being entirely 
due to the “ sins of legislators.” 

“ Tam extremely glad to hear you say so,” said I, sticking to 
him; “it is something to get a Liberal to admit that it is men, 
and not forces, or principles, or any other kinds of abstraction, 
that are to blame for errors in politics. But supposing I could 
prove to you that the respectable old Liberals themselves are the 
legislators who have brought things to the pass of which you so 
bitterly complain ? ” 

Mr. Cheapside did not vouchsafe any answer beyond raising his 
eyebrows, and gazing on me with a stare of contemptuous pity. 

“And yet the thing is as plain as ABC,” I continued; “ for 
I suppose you agree with Mr. Herbert Spencer in thinking that 
‘until recently, just as of old, true Liberalism was shown by its 
acts to be moving towards the theory of a limited parliamentary 
authority ’ ?”’* 

** Certainly.” 

*‘And it can hardly be denied that for the true philosophic 
statesmanship which is founded on a study of the manners of the 
Wood-Veddahs, and Chakmas, and Arafuras, &c., the labours of 
a lifetime are hardly too long. As Mr. Spencer justly remarks, 
‘ Unquestionably among monstrous beliefs, one of the most mon- 
strous is that while, for a simple handicraft, such as shoe-making, 
a long apprenticeship is needful, the sole thing which needs no. 
apprenticeship is making a nation’s laws!’ ”’+ 

“Well ?” 

“Ts it not, then, a very remarkable thing that the old Liberals 
holding these views should have made it one of their chief objects 
‘to narrow in area the political serfdom of the unrepresented, both 
by the Reform Bill and the Municipal Reform Bill; so that, alike 
generally, and locally, the many were less under the coercion of 
the few’ 

Why remarkable ? ” 

‘‘ Surely the reason lies on the surface. By your own showing 
the Liberals, whose object you say it should be to restrict the action 
of Government, sought to give political power to men who had 
served ‘no apprenticeship in legislation,’ and these men now natu- 
rally desire to strengthen the Government which is, as they imagine, 
to execute their wishes. No, Mr. Cheapside! If the old Liberals 

had been animated by a purely Platonic love of individual liberty, 
they would have contented themselves with liberalizing the old 
aristocratic régime ; for I conceive it to be indisputable that for all 


* The Man versus the State, p. 15. ¢ Lbid, p. 75. t Lbid, p. 4. 
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domestic purposes, Government was weaker between 1688 and 1832 
than it is at present. Witness the difficulties in which the 
Ministry found themselves over the Excise Bill of 1732 and the 
Gin Act of 1737; and witness, too, the readiness with which a 
whole series of emancipating measures were carried by a Tory 
Government between 1820 and 1830. But, in point of fact, I 
take it that, in clamouring for electoral Reform, the old Liberals 
were by no means thinking solely of extending individual liberty, 
but were actuated by very intelligible class motives.” 

“The old Liberals actuated by class motives!” exclaimed Mr. 
Cheapside. 

“Class motives!” echoed Dick Devereux. ‘‘ Of course they 
were! Who doubts that Cobden and his crew agitated against 
the Corn Laws, because they wanted to increase their profits by 
lowering wages ?” 

“IT don’t say,” said I, ‘that the old Liberals had not other 
motives in their minds; but I firmly believe that as surely as 
the old Whig aristocracy sought to turn the Revolution to the 
advantage, above all things, of their own connection ; as surely 
as the Tories, in 1812, passed a Corn Law mainly for the supposed 
benefit of the agricultural interest; so surely did the commercial, 
professional, and philosophical Liberals promote the first Reform 
Bill, and sweep away all restrictions on trade, manufacture, and 
thought in order to augment the power of the middle classes. 
Each class has endeavoured to establish its own ascendancy by 
means of our Parliamentary and Party system. The aristocracy 
had their day—and it was a pretty Jong one—after 1688; the 
middle classes prevailed between 1832 and 1867; the middle 
classes and working classes have held joint sway from 1867 to 
the present time, and now we are going to put the working 
classes in such a position as will cause their political power to 
outweigh that of all other classes put together.” 

“Well,” said Mr. Cheapside, ‘‘ however the present state of 
things has been brought about, I suppose we are both agreed it is 
an unsatisfactory one, and the practical question is how far you 
Tories are prepared to combine with us philosophical Liberals 
in defending the Rights of Man against the encroachments of the 
State.” 

“If by the State you mean an Executive carrying out the orders 
-of a despotic Parliamentary majority, I for one shall be very glad 
to do what I can in making all legitimate resistance to it, Mr. 
‘Cheapside. But if you go further and maintain that the Rights of 
Man are of such paramount importance that the Rights of the 
State are only to be considered in the second place, I find myself 
unable to subscribe to your doctrine.” 
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“For what reasons ?” 

“In the first place, because it is inexpedient; in the second, 
‘because it is impracticable. It is inexpedient because the principle 
of unmitigated individualism which it sanctifies destroys the idea 
-of society. Was it not the excessive love of individual liberty and 
domestic ease which prevented the Athenians from rendering 
united public service against Philip of Macedon? Did not unre- 
strained commercialism sap the public spirit of Carthage? And 
was not the culmination of the power of the moneyed classes of 
Rome the signal for the overthrow of her constitutional liberties ?” 

‘“* These,” said Mr. Cheapside, “ are rhetorical instances: they 
will not bear the light of scientific investigation. The free societies 
you speak of were destroyed by the pressure of external forces in 
order to make way for a larger and higher order of civilization. But 
setting aside the question of expediency, on which we are not likely 
to agree, what have you to say against the practicability of my 
ideal of Liberalism ?” 

“May I take it that this is identical with Mr. Herbert 
Spencer’s ?” 

“Yes: certainly I cannot give it better than in his own words ; I 
know them by heart :— 

‘The development of the higher creation is a progress towards a form of being 
capable of a happiness undiminished by these drawbacks. It is in the human race that 
the consummation is to be accomplished. Civilization is the last stage of its accom- 
plishment. And the ideal man is the man in whom all the conditions of that 
accomplishment are fulfilled. Meanwhile, the well-being of existing humanity, and 
the unfolding of it into this ultimate perfection, are both secured by the same beneficent 
though severe discipline, to which the animate creation at large is subject: a discipline 
which is pitiless in the working out of good: a felicity-pursuing law which never 
swerves for the avoidance of partial and temporary suffering. The poverty of the 
incapable, the distresses that come upon the imprudent, the starvation of the idle, and 
those shoulderings aside of the weak by the strong, which leave so many “ in shallows 
and in miseries,” are the decrees of a large far-seeing benevolence.’* 

Why does this ideal seem to you impracticable ? ” 

“The programme of ‘the Devil take the hindmost,’”’ I replied, 
“seems to me a sufficiently comfortable one for the few. As 
far as I understand you and Mr. Spencer, you regard society 
as a battle-ground for existence; a ring, so to speak, roped 
and staked, into which all the individual members of a nation 
are turned to fight and scramble for the prizes of life, while 
the Government sits by on the outside of the ring to see that the 
rules of the fight are observed and that there is no foul play. In 
this struggle the strong, the hardy, the skilful, and the rich, must 
necessarily be the winners. But these are also the few. Now, 
since you obviously place happiness in obtaining as much material 
comfort as possible, and since you altogether exclude future 

* The Man versus the State, p. 67. 
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existence from your calculations, do you suppose the many will 
rest content with the reflection that the few have won their prizes 
according to the rules of the game? You have given them the 
power to appoint the Government to execute the rules: will they 
not naturally order the Government to alter the rules for their own 
advantage? I take it that masses of artizans out of work are not 
very likely to allow themselves ‘to be shouldered aside’ by the 
millionaire in respect of the making of the nation’s laws. 
Unrestricted competition may prove only the prelude to class 
plunder : Communism is the natural child of Cobdenism.” 

“Of course it is!” exclaimed Dick Devereux with excitement.. 
** But what is the use of arguing about it? The Whigs opened the 
flood-gates of Radicalism in ’32: the Radicals destroyed the agri- 
cultural interest in “46; and now, in ’84, the Tories and the 
Radicals together have ruined Parliamentary Government by 
handing it over to the Democracy pure and simple. We may as 
well put up the shutters at once.” 

“You talk like all the Parliamentary Tories I come across,” 
said I. ‘‘ And yet it seems to me a strange thing that Tories should 
take this view. Sir Pelham, indeed, has cause tolament. Rotten- 
borough is no more, and Rottenborough was a ‘plain Whig prin- 
ciple.’ Mr. Cheapside, too, may justly deplore the disappearance 
of the ‘limited Parliamentary Government’ towards which he 
hoped mankind were moving. But why Tories, who certainly used 
not in old days to be enamoured of Parliamentary Government, 
should plunge into such depths of pessimism over its decline and 
probable fall I do not in the least comprehend. Now, if it were 
the Monarchy which was in immediate danger, that would be quite 
another thing.” 

‘**But, of course, the Throne’s turn will come; we shall be a 
Republic in twenty years’ time.” 

“Perhaps you can read the future better than I, who am 
by no means so certain on that point. Yet I think if you had 
studied Mr. Herbert Spencer’s papers as thoroughly as Mr. Cheap- 
side you would see cause to modify your opinion.” 

** How so?” asked Dick. 

“Why, Mr. Cheapside has told us that he considers Toryism, 
and to a considerable extent Government itself, to be the product 
of the military type of society; he wishes Liberalism, or, in other 
words, the industrial type of society to be exclusively predominant, 
and he thinks that the extensive action of Government abroad 
hinders the spread of industrial ideas at home. To me, on the 
other hand, it appears that, in proportion as with the increase of 
industrialism in our party system our internal policy has become 
meddlesome and paternal, so our foreign policy has grown weak, 
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vacillating, and, indeed, utterly unintelligible. This is the result 
of Liberalism and Cobdenism. Now I should like to see the 
central Government weaker in its domestic, but much stronger in 
its imperial action. Reason and experience both show that the 
military and the industrial systems cannot thrive apart. Through- 
out English history the flag has followed the trade; and then the 
trade the flag. Our markets have grown because our Government 
has not been afraid to protect the British citizen in all parts of 
the world. The Republican Cobdenite—as Sir Charles Dilke and 
Mr. Chamberlain have lately been showing us very plainly—is 
moving in the directioti of Communism and Confiscation ; let the 
Tories, as the Monarchical Party, raise the banner of ‘ Imperial 
Self-defence.’ ” 

** All very fine,” said Dick; ‘‘but how will you ever get the 
masses to understand a policy like that ?” 

“‘ My dear Dick, the masses are not such dunderheads as you 
think. You seem to imagine that because Democracy has treated 
with some roughness the privileges of the ‘ good society’ which for 
so long, and on the whole with such glory, conducted the government 
of the country, it will demolish with equal complacency the Society 
of the British Empire. But, after all, the extinction of Rotten- 
borough need not involve the downfall of England. Tom, Dick, 
and Jerry are capable of perceiving a certain relation between the 
congested markets of these islands and the virgin soil and thinly- 
peopled territories of British North America, Australia, and New 
Zealand. It does not require a much stronger effort of reflection 
on their part to perceive that the mother country and the colonies 
are mutually interested in the exchange of commodities. Nor is it 
difficult for the meanest intelligence to understand that, while the 
commerce of the Empire is yearly increasing in value, and the task 
of protecting it increasing in difficulty, it is becoming more and 
more important to distribute over the whole great Society the 
burden of self-defence. The farther you let your ideas penetrate 
into this region of thought, the more fertile you will find it. Pos- 
sibly even a vision of the solution of the Irish difficulty on these 
lines may rise before your imagination. If I were a ‘ practical Tory 
politician,’ instead of being spectator ab extra, I would, to use Mr. 
Trevelyan’s phrase, ‘let everything go in’ to this. Why not 
remind the masses of that ideal of Society which we have received 
on the very highest authority—‘that there be no schism in the 
body; but that the members have the same care one for another ; 
so that whether one member suffer all the members suffer with it, 
or one member be honoured, all the members rejoice with it”? 
Why not point out that the struggle for existence, which seems to 
be imposed on us, ought not to be carried on between the members 
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and classes of one nation, but that the first instincts of every 
society teach its members to unite for the common defence against 
external aggression? Strike out this broad and generous line of 
policy, and you will enlist the sympathy of many who in an 
isolated fashion are making for the same goal, but who at present 
look askance on the Conservative Party. The Imperial Federation: 
League, the Fair Trade League, the Emigration Society, would all 
swell the forces of a Party that would work for a truly Imperial’ 
end. Even the Liberty and Property Defence League, towards 
which I fancy Mr. Cheapside himself has some leanings, would, 
I doubt not, join the alliance, and the Tory Party would then 
achieve the ultimate triumph that Lord Beaconsfield dreamed of, 
for it would ‘ reflect national feeling.’ ” 

“There is a glimmering of sense in what you say,” said Dick. 
Pessimist to the end, however, he added: “But I doubt we 
shall not have time to educate the people.” 

“Time!” cried Sir Pelham, waking up with a start from the 
nap into which he had fallen after I had extricated him from the 
talons of Mr. Cheapside. ‘ By Jove! itis half-past ten. Let us 
join the ladies !” 


Tuomas TANTIVvY. 
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A cuassirication of the great modern schools of art is no new 
thing. From the times of Jonathan Richardson to ours writers 
have generalized upon the aims of every European country in 
which painting has been practised with success. When such 
writers have been artists, or familiar with the methods of art, they 
have based their divisions on technical matters, on colour and 
design; when, as is too often the case in this country, their 
knowledge has been gained mainly from books, and their sym- 
pathies are mainly with those factors of a work of art which can 
be rendered in words, they have then looked chiefly or exclusively 
at choice of subject. But there is another, and, I think, a more 
useful way of classifying works of art, and that is by the final . 
intellectual impression they make. Differences of technical aim 
may be the result of accident. The colour of Venice had most 
likely a great deal more to do with the idiosynerasy of the two or 
three men who founded her school than with any permanent varia- 
tion between the Venetian type and those of Padua or Florence, 
while the extreme variation in choice of subject between the schools 
of Italy, the schools of Germany, the school of Holland, and the 
school of England, is due to changes of religion and manners, and 
to the passage of time, not by any means to essential distinctions 
between the people themselves. But when we come to the intel- 
lectual note struck by a work of art, to the expression it contains 
of its author’s individuality, it is a different matter. All the 
pictures of a single school have a soul in common. Some have a 
larger, some a smaller, share ; but it is so impossible for this par- 
ticular witness to be altogether absent, that nothing is easier 
than to decide upon the nationality of a work of art, even when it 
is difficult to point to a particular master. All Italian pictures 
have a proper intellectual note, so have all German pictures, 
all Spanish pictures, all Netherlandish pictures; and this is quite 
independent of peculiarities of colour, design, or choice of subject 
taken by themselves. It is to be traced in the Michael Angelisms 
of Cornelis van Haarlem, and in the portraits of Rembrandt ; 
in the landscapes of Velasquez, and in the monks and saints of 
Zurbaran ; in the gorgeous dreams of Tintoret and Veronese, and 
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in the deep and narrow art of Angelico. When we try to give an 
equivalent in words for these national idiosyncrasies we find they 
vary enormously in their fitness for being so expressed. It is easy 
enough to say that “ dignity ” is the note of Spanish art, ‘‘ system” 
of French, “ scientific record” of German, but when we come to 
Italy we can find no phrase to give voice to our thought, and must 
put it thus: that the distinctive mark of an Italian artist is his 
contentment with the eye. He never attempts to press beyond it, 
to make his work suggestive; he aims to soothe rather than to 
excite, to satisfy the imagination rather than to stimulate it, to 
allay curiosity rather than to set it working. With the exception 
of the prescribed emblems of the saints, I may say that such things 
as symbols to help out a story are almost unknown in Italian art. 
Its care is to provide objects of contemplation, to create works 
which, in their way, shall be as satisfactory to the eye as perfect 
natural organisms; the didactic spirit, the recording spirit, the 
spirit of research, are never present except in a subordinate and 
accidental fashion. In French art, which in many ways is nearer 
to that of Italy than any other, we find these same notions upper- 
most, but with this vital difference, that their guiding force is not 
feeling, as in Italy, but logic, and logic applied from the wrong 
end. In the art of the Low Countries the one thing that runs 
through all its works is human verity, the wish to paint external 
nature, not exactly as it is, but as it strikes the eye of man; this 
desire is modified only by the readiness to select which gradually 
diminishes as we go north, being strongest in the painters of 
Antwerp and weakest in those of Amsterdam. 

And what is the intellectual note of our own school? It is, I 
think, distinction. English pictures look well-bred, if I may use 
such a phrase. No other school of portrait-painting has so uni- 
formly succeeded in making its sitters look like picked specimens 
of humanity ; and a corresponding air pervades English landscapes 
and pictures of genre. It was, I believe, to this quality that the 
late M. Duranty alluded when he spoke of English art as “‘ plein 
d’un haut dandysme intellectuel.” * It is very difficult to deseribe 
it in words, but I may perhaps suggest its character by saying 
that to a picture it bears exactly the same relation as acquired 
manner does to the rest of a well-bred man’s individuality. Among 
the painters of the Continent, the only great ones who have pos- 
sessed it in a very considerable degree have been Vandyck and 
Claude. With the Fleming it took that form of personal distinc- 

‘tion on the part of his sitters which is so sure to be recognized ; 
with Claude it was carried too far, and degenerated into what we 
call “ classicality.” But yet, in a sense, these two men were the 


* Gazette des Beaux Arts, 1878. 
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fathers of English painting, for even when they were not directly 
taken as models they were responsible for much of that awakened 
interest in art, first in one form, then in another, which made the 
career of a native painter possible in this country. It may be said 
that what I have called the distinctive note of English art is an 
accident arising from the popularity of Vandyck; but it must be 
remembered that other painters had been here before him and 
had failed to leave a permanent mark, and yet Holbein had been 
one, and Moro another. It is too often forgotten that the revival 
of the last century was not the beginning of art in England. 
In the centuries before the Reformation, English missal painting 
had been the finest in the world, and its traditions had to some 
extent been continued in a school of miniature to which no other 
could compare. We had built cathedrals, too, and churches, in 
which a style created by our neighbours had been used with a 
reserve, a flexibility, and a coherence that its creators never 
equalled. In all these works, and in other things that could be 
mentioned, those qualities of balance, taste, and delicacy which go 
to make up what we have called distinction are as conspicuous as 
they are in the best of the pictures inspired by Vandyck ; so that we 
may fairly believe that the quality in question was innate in our 
artists, and responded to some natural taste of the English people. 
From the times of Nicholas Hilliard, of Isaac and Peter Oliver, 
down to those of Cosway, distinction was the one excellence that 
was never absent from serious English art, and, curiously enough, 
it crops up in what is not, I suppose, to be called serious art at 
all, in the caricatures of Gillray and Rowlandson, where it is com- 
bined drolly with Rabelaisian coarseness. In half-forgotten Jervas 
and Hudson, in Reynolds and Romney, and, above all, in Gains- 
borough, the greatest artist of our country, this same quality of dis- 
tinction rises gradually to pitch unapproached in any non-English 
school. 


Thomas Gainsborough was born in 1727, at Sudbury in Suffolk. 
Of his father, a prosperous tradesman, it was said that he com- 
bined the business of a clothier for the living with the manufacture 
of shrouds and with a little quiet smuggling when occasion 
offered. Fulcher, the desultory biographer to whom we owe most 
of what we know of the painter’s early life, tells some anecdotes of 
the Gainsborough family which go to prove that the painter was 
its most sober member. On one of old Mr. Gainsborough’s smug- 
gling excursions to the coast, his cart was stopped in the night by 
a revenue officer, who claimed to see what might be in it. The old 
gentleman was equal to the occasion. ‘“I’ll show you,” he cried, 
snatching up a winding-sheet, and “rose in his shroud” to his 
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full height of six feet or more, to the discomfiture of the indiscreet 
official. Nothing is told us of Gainsborough’s mother ; but with a 
father of this stamp his early life could scarcely have been un- 
eventful. At the age of fifteen he came to London, and entered 
the famous St. Martin's Lane Academy, the early forerunner of 
the magnificence of Burlington House. He also studied with 
Francis Hayman, whose influence over his pupil's morals can 
hardly have been for the best. By the time he was nineteen, how- 
ever, Gainsborough was back in Suffolk, where he painted such 
portraits as he could get to do, and numerous small landscapes, in 
a style half-way between Hobbema and Karel du Jardin. But the 
foundations of his future ease may be said to have been laid when 
he encountered the mysterious Miss Margaret Burr, who was sup- 
posed to be the daughter of “one of our exiled princes,” according 
to one account, or of a Duke of Bedford according to another. 
The latter version receives some little support from the fact that 
throughout her life she was in the receipt of a regularly-paid 
annuity of £200, and from the very strong likeness that may be 
traced between the features in her portrait (No. 80) in the Grosvenor 
Exhibition and those of John, fourth Duke of Bedford (No. 38). 
These two heads may very well be those of father and daughter. 
However this may have been, the two hundred a year must, at 
the beginning, have been a very acceptable addition to the painter’s 
earnings. Gainsborough was married in 1746, when he was nine- 
teen and his wife eighteen. 

For some years they lived at Ipswich and there made the 
acquaintance of Governor Thicknesse of Landguard fort, an ac- 
quaintance that was to have considerable influence over their lives. 
Thicknesse was well suited with a name; he seems to have been a 
kind-hearted busybody, with neither the wit nor the delicacy which 
allow one man to help another without fear of offence. In the 
early days of their intimacy the two got on well enough. Music 
was a bond of union between them. Thicknesse lent Gains- 
borough a violin, on which the artist, we are told, soon taught 
himself to play more than passably. It was by the advice of 
Thicknesse that Gainsborough made the first important move in 
life after marriage—his migration to Bath. The Governor had a 
house and a circle of friends in the city of Beau Nash, and there 
he persuaded Gainsborough to set up his easel about ten years 
after his marriage. Success was immediate. Almost at once the 
painter began to raise his prices, and in a year or two he was 
getting forty guineas for a Kitcat, and one hundred guineas for 
a full-length portrait, and was painting as many as he cared to 
undertake. 

In 1774 Gainsborough and Thicknesse quarrelled. So far as 
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we can understand the details, the breach was only made irrepa- 
rable by the tongue of the Governor’s wife, but it is impossible 
to get at the truth of a squabble of which the two principal 
actors gave such contradictory accounts. In any case the painter 
had no cause to complain of the results to himself, for when, to 
use Thicknesse’s words, “he had blotted out from his heart,” 
or, at least, from his visiting list, “the truest friend he had 
ever possessed,” Bath became unbearable, and the tardy resolu- 
tion was taken to try the wider stage of London. This was 1774, 
only fourteen years before the painter’s death. Some writers who 
have attempted to account for the comparative obscurity of Gains- 
borough’s life, seem to have forgotten the shortness of his time in 
the capital. Reynolds had been established there since 1744, and 
it was not until he had almost completed his fifty years in London 
that his sands ran out. This inequality in the lengths of their 
careers is quite enough to account for the comparatively insigni- 
ficant figure cut by Gainsborough in the annals of Metropolitan 
Society in the eighteenth century. 

Schomberg House, Pall Mall—what remains of it now forms the 
western part of the War Office—was the house he chose. For 
half of it he paid arent of £300 a year to the portrait painter, 
Astley, who occupied the other half himself. ‘Thicknesse was so 
far from bearing malice that he sent him a letter to Lord Bateman, 
for whom Gainsborough afterwards was to paint one of his finest 
landscapes. But the pictures he had annually despatched from 
Bath to the Academy were better introductions, and had already 
so thoroughly enlisted the public on his side that commissions 
came in faster than he could carry them out. He painted the 
King and Queen and a large proportion of the highest class of their 
subjects. In 1778 his ‘‘ Duchess of Devonshire” appeared at the 
Academy, where Horace Walpole found it ‘‘ very hard and washy.” 
In 1779 we find Gainsborough writing: ‘‘ My position with regard 
to encouragement, &c., is all that heart can desire.” As a painter 
both of landscapes and portraits, he had gained the suffrages of 
all the best judges of art then living. To the general public, 
indeed, he was known almost exclusively as a portrait painter. 
In eighteen years he sent only six landscapes to the exhibitions ; 
but his house was full of them, and every sitter who came to pass 
his hour upon the artist’s throne had to walk down a lane of scenes 
from sylvan England before he reached the studio. After he came 
to London, Gainsborough’s only refreshment of his country tastes 
seems to have lain in occasional visits to Richmond, where he had 
a cottage ; thence he drew many of the rustic models which charm 
us in his later works. 

Early in 1787, Sir George Beaumont, Sheridan, and Gains- 
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borough dined together, and the party was so successful—mainly, 
we are told, through the high spirits of the artist—that another 
meeting was arranged for an early day. But delights never 
repeat themselves with real good-will. When the appointed 
night arrived Gainsborough wore a look of profound melan- 
choly that no efforts of his companions could move. At last 
he rose and took Sheridan out of the room—to invite him to 
his funeral! When the invitation had been accepted the two 
men returned to the table, and for the rest of the séance Gains- 
borough was the soul of the party. But the artist’s forebodings 
were soon fulfilled. In 1788 began the trial of Warren Hastings 
in Westminster Hall, and Gainsborough, like the rest of the world, 
went to see the show. He found a place with his back to an open 
window, and, in the course of the day, felt what seemed an icy 
hand laid on the back of his neck. There, on his return home, 
his wife found a hard white spot, which shortly proclaimed itself 
a cancer, and killed him on the 2nd of August in the same year. 
Before we can form a just idea of Gainsborough’s art we must 
try to see what he was as a man. His life was uneventful, even 
for an artist, but it contained enough incident of a modest kind to. 
give us a fair notion of how he would be likely to behave under 
any given conditions. Besides this, we have the direct testimony 
of those who knew him alive, and we have, too, the best evidence 
of all, his portraits of himself. And all these witnesses say the 
same thing. Gainsborough was capricious and wayward almost as 
a child; as a child, too, he was easily pleased, and his pleasure, 
though deep, was short-lived. He was incapable of putting a high 
and definite ambition before himself and pushing steadily on to 
realization. His temperament, as a whole, was so thoroughly 
artistic; and his perceptive gifts were so great, that, careless as 
he was, failure in his art was impossible. But if his esthetic 
faculties had been less supreme than they were, he would assuredly 
have failed. It is only on a minority of his pictures that any 
real thought has been expended. Sitter after sitter went to him 
to be brushed on to the canvas in the first pose that suggested 
itself; his instinct as a colourist was so sure that even his hastiest 
daubs are not without power to charm, but in their want of 
arrangement, in their often clumsy management of arms and legs, 
they corroborate what we guess from other sources as to the artist’s 
inability, or at least dislike, to think out a conception. The hasti- 
ness of judgment and unwillingness to see other people’s sides to a 
question, which generally go with the character I have here de- 
scribed, were Gainsborough’s to the full. When his feelings 
prompted him to take offence, neither his intellect nor his con- 
science was stern enough to hold him back, and he would squabble 
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as unreasonably as a woman, and, it must be added, as half- 
heartedly as a child. He was, in fact, petulant rather than 
quarrelsome ; he entered into a quarrel readily, but, being in, his. 
first thought seems to have been to get out. All this speaks of a 
rather shallow and unstable nature, gifted, as such natures often 
are, with fine perceptive faculties and a delicate taste. When a 
character like this is free from active vice it is not a bad one to get 
through the world with, either for its possessor or for those with 
whom his life is passed. The worst thing about it, perhaps, is a 
lack of personal dignity, which, in the case of Gainsborough, too 
often led him to speak and write with a coarseness that even the 
manners of the time would not excuse. 

One of Gainsborough’s biographers puts down his paintings as 
upwards of three hundred, a total which must be very far indeed 
below the mark. It would, in fact, only give about seven for each 
year of his life after he was once fairly embarked on his profession. 
If all his works could be traced, the probabilities are that the thous 
sand, at least, could be made up. In the present Exhibition at the 
Grosvenor Gallery there are 216; at Burlington House there are 
11; in the National Gallery there are 13; at Dulwich, 6; at South 
Kensington, 2; in the National Portrait Gallery, 3; and in other 
public collections 4 more, including the famous ‘‘ Mrs. Graham,” 
at Edinburgh. So that, in these gatherings alone, there are 255. 
pictures, and it is unlikely that they represent, at most, more than 
a third of the artist’s productions. But, as we might expect from 
a man of Gainsborough’s character, his serious attempts form but 
a minority of his works. He was an Achilles whose bow was at 
full-stretch only now and then. Less, perhaps, than any other 
great painter can he be judged by the ensemble of what he has 
left behind. From among the works whose numbers I have given 
some forty or fifty might be chosen, however, on which a claim to 
the very highest rank could be made for their author. 

Some writers have professed to see in Gainsborough a landscape 
rather than a portrait painter. One biographer goes so far as to 
- say that “those critics who had any discernment thought his land-. 
scapes superior to his portraits.” I must be content to be a 
“‘ critic’ without discernment; for nothing seems clearer to me 
than that his landscapes, though mostly fine in colour and as a 
whole magnificent in their truth of impression, have been excelled 
on their own ground by those of other men. In the early years of 
his activity Gainsborough must have had opportunities for the 
study of Dutch landscape painters, for pictures like the 
*‘Cornard Wood” in the National Gallery, the small landscape 
lent by Mr. D. P. Sellar to the Old Masters, and the unfinished 
sketch contributed by Mr. G. Cavendish Bentinck to Sir Coutts 
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Lindsay’s exhibition, show a mingling of qualities taken from Hob- 
bema, Ruysdael, Karel du Jardin, Wynants, and others, that cannot 
be accidental. But this careful, rather dry, although to my mind 
wholly fascinating method of work, was put aside as soon as Suffolk 
was deserted for the west, and a new style was taken up which was 
most likely founded, in the first instance, on the backgrounds of 
those Vandyck portraits which for the rest of his life were to be 
for Gainsborough the highest expression of art. In the print- 
room of the British Museum there is a landscape sketch by 
Vandyck that might almost be mistaken for a Gainsborough. It 
is in water-colour ; Mr. George Scharf believes it to be a study for 
the background of the “‘ Charles I.” at Blenheim; in any case its 
resemblance in essentials to the work of our English painter is so 
strong that, taken with other things, it is enough to prove that 
Gainsborough’s luminous, broad, rather empty but splendidly 
coherent handling of trees was based, like his portrait painting, 
en the example of the Anglo-Flemish knight. It may, in fact, be 
said that the best landscapes of his middle period—Lord Bateman’s 
“Going to Market” may be taken as a type—are compacted of 
the sympathy with nature learnt in Suffolk and the love for 
breadth and coherence instilled by Vandyck’s example. In after 
years opportunities for the study of Titian and Rubens may have 
led to the increased depth and force of his latest pictures, such as 
the Duke of Westminster’s ‘‘ Cottage Door,” the National Gallery 
“Watering Place,” and Lord Carnarvon’s ‘ Cottage Children,” 
or ‘‘ Wood-gatherers,” as the Grosvenor catalogue calls it. But 
such opportunities were few in Gainsborough’s England, and he 
never went abroad, so that perhaps we should rather refer the 
increased splendour of his art to his own natural gifts and to the 
stimulus they received at second-hand through the attempts of 
Sir Joshua and others to rival the richness of the Flemish and 
Venetian masters. 

But it is in his finest portraits that Gainsborough touches a 
height overpassed by no other painter. The “Mrs. Siddons” 
of the National Gallery, the “Mrs. Graham” at Edinburgh, 
the “ Blue Boy” and “Lady Sheffield,” now at the Grosvenor, 
the ‘‘ Lepel, Lady Mulgrave,” and “Squire Hilliard (?) and his 
Wife,” at Burlington House, the ‘Queen Charlotte” at 
South Kensington, the “ Mrs. Sheridan and Mrs. Tickell” at 
Dulwich, all these are masterpieces of colour and of that great 
quality of distinction on which I dwelt at the beginning of this 
article. Mr. Ruskin calls Gainsborough “the greatest colourist 
since Rubens,” and in some qualities of colour he might have said 
that he had never been equalled. No other painter has won such 
2 wealth of result with means so slight. Many of his finest things 
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are at once superb in colour and but little removed from mono- 
chrome; of this ‘Lady Mulgrave” is a magnificent example. 
Her piquant features are enframed in a mass of powdered hair 
which is contrasted finely with the rich diaphanous black of 
a silk mantle or fichu. The effect is magical. In the flesh-painting 
the lightness of effect upon which Reynolds dwelt in his discourse 
upon Gainsborough is well seen, but it is still more striking in the 
Mrs. Siddons of Trafalgar Square. In some ways this picture 
may be looked upon as its author’s masterpiece. The delicacy of 
a refined English complexion has never been more superbly ren- 
dered, while on the general arrangement of masses and on the 
management of an intricate colour problem Gainsborough never 
expended more thought than he did here. The colour chord is 
made up of a light warm blue, a cool yellow, crimson, brown, and 
black, and the whole forms a cadre for the lovely head in which 
every beauty is heightened by a fitting contrast. It was, perhaps, 
from the example of Vandyck that Gainsborough first imbibed his 
fondness for blue. Certain it is that in the vast majority of his 
better works the tint in question has an important place. The 
most conspicuous exception I can call to mind is the “ Mrs. Gra- 
ham” at Edinburgh, in which a warm crimson is substituted for 
the usual hue. In the ‘“ Lady Sheffield,” the ‘Mrs. Siddons,” 
the “‘ Blue Boy,” the ‘ Lady Bate Dudley,” and a host more, blues 
of more or less coolness occupy the centres of the canvas. 

Nothing is more likely than that Reynolds had this peculiarity 
in his mind when he uttered the famous sentence in his eighth 
discourse, which has been so often discussed. Sir Joshua was 
fond of giving a dig to his rivals from the safe elevation of the 
President’s throne. The discourses abound with passages in which 
first one and then another English or Continental painter is hit 
at. Names are not given in the cases of living men, but no doubt 
it was easy enough for most of the lecturer’s audience to put the 
dots on the i’s, for they were in medias res, and would be helped 
by the general gossip of the time. ‘It ought, in my opinion, to be 
indispensably observed, that the masses of light in a picture be 
always of a warm mellow colour, yellow, red, or a yellowish white ; 
and that the blue, the grey, or the green colours be kept almost 
entirely out of these masses, and be used only to support and set 
off these warm colours. . . . Let this conduct be reversed .. . 
and it will be out of the power of art, even in the hands of 
Rubens or Titian, to make a picture splendid or harmonious.” 
These are the words of Reynolds, and it will be seen that he 
banishes to subordinate positions exactly the colours—blue and 
grey and green—which had already been used by Gainsborough 
for the centres of many a masterpiece. Strange as it seems, 
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Reynolds appears not to have grasped the elementary fact that the: 
warmth and glow of paint does not depend upon its colour but 
upon its quality, upon its transparency, upon the light it contains. 
and transmits, and upon the skill with which optical contrasts are 
used in its shadowing. A transparent blue, or black, or green, is. 
a vast deal warmer than an opaque yellow or red, and in the hands. 
of a real colourist like Gainsborough could be made as effective as 
the most gorgeous tints in the rainbow. 

When Reynolds enunciated the above dictum, it would no doubt. 
be at once applied by his audience, and when the super-sensitive 
Gainsborough heard of it, as he could hardly fail to do, no answer 
on his part could be more likely than the one ascribed to him, 
namely, the painting of a portrait in which blue should not only 
be the main but the only colour, nothing else being admitted on 
the figure but a few spots of white and the necessary flesh tints. 
And this blue he determined to set against a warm Titianesque 
background, so that his confusion of the President might be com- 
plete. It has sometimes been contended that dates do not fit; that 
Master Buttal was painted in 1770, eight years before Sir Joshua's 
challenge was spoken. The only facts in support of this notion, 
however, are the occurrence in the Academy Catalogue of 1770 of 
a “ Portrait of a Young Gentleman,” and a passage in a letter 
from Miss Mary Moser, R.A., to Fuseli, in which she says that 
Gainsborough “is beyond himself in a portrait of a young gentle- 
man in a Vandyck habit.” But Gainsborough’s style in 1770 was 
not in the least like this. The breadth, richness, and warmth of 
the “Blue Boy” brings it near the ‘Cottage Door,” the “‘ Wood- 
gatherers,” and other things of the last years of his life. It cannot 
have been painted before about 1779. A comparison with things 
known to belong to the years between 1766 and 1772, such as the 
“‘ Garrick,” the “‘ Duchess of Montagu,” the ‘‘ Lord Chesterfield,” 
is quite conclusive. For all these reasons it seems to me that 
the “ Blue Boy” tradition should not be abandoned just yet. It. 
fits in with all we know of the two men concerned, and it explains. 
things that would otherwise be difficult to account for in the 
picture itself. 

On its merits, the “ Blue Boy” does not, I think, deserve its 
supreme place. The portrait of ‘“‘ Lady Sheffield,” which for the 
moment is hanging on the same wall, is a better picture. The 
same problem of the use of blue is there solved with equal ease,. 
while the flesh tints are without the heat, and the background 
without the rather lurid heaviness by which the beauty of the 
Duke of Westminster’s picture is appreciably diminished. In no 
picture in the world, not even in the portrait of Lord Lynedoch’s 
wife, is the grace of young womanhood so marvellously rendered as. 
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here. In one or two of Vandyck’s Genoese pictures, the dignity 
given by birth and habits of command is suggested more surely 
perhaps than by any other painter, but neither Vandyck nor any- 
one else has equalled Gainsborough in the lightness and apparent 
rapidity with which his hand settles exactly on those things which 
make up the indescribable quality we call distinction. The grace 
-of his women seems part of themselves; even when the fashion 
-of their dress is most extravagant, it is brought by some mysterious 
insight of the artist’s within their own personalities. There is 
nothing more exquisite in art than the way in which the sweet 
young head of Lady Sheffield is fitted into the huge and not very 
reposeful hat. But even the most perfect things have flaws, and 
this portrait is damaged to some slight extent by a certain smoki- 
ness of general hue, which is, however, most likely the effect of 
dirt. 

In this attempt to describe the art and personality of Gains- 
borough, I have deliberately refrained from making any com- 
parisons with Reynolds. Although their pictures are sometimes 
so like each other that unpractised critics have a difficulty in 
-knowing which is which, the two men were very wide apart as 
artists, and but for the habits of English society in their age, it 
is unlikely that they would have been rivals in one branch of art. 
Reynolds became a painter, no doubt, from predilection; but he 
remained one and excelled in art through the deliberate exercise 
of a good intellect added to a just taste. Gainsborough, on the 
other hand, was governed by his temperament; his best things 
-seem to have been the birth of moments of esthetic exaltation. 
He took a fancy to a sitter, as he took a fancy to a viol-di-gamba, 
and knew no rest till he had added both to his collection. Those 
who came to be painted in the lucid intervals received work which 
may have satisfied them but which does not attract us. But, 
leaving such things out of account, enough remains to justify his 
countrymen in placing Gainsborough among the great enchanters, 
in setting him in that front rank of the army of art in which less 
than a score of painters appear. 
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Ir is a remarkable fact that every traveller returning from any of 
our Colonies invariably tells that what impressed him most was 
the ‘‘ passionate loyalty” of the colonists; and, as invariably, he 
is newly impressed with the urgent necessity of drawing closer the 
bonds between the Colonies and the Mother Country. Prince 
Edward, at his coming of age, gave voice to this prevailing spirit : 
and on all sides we see evidence that the consolidation of the 
national unity is regarded by men of all parties and all ranks as 
the one leading problem of our national future. 

Such ideas, generated in the free atmosphere of our prosperous 
self-governing Colonies, have acted with all the force and certainty 
of leaven on public opinion in the Mother Country, steadily and 
surely for many years past, until now the whole lump is leavened 
and a ferment has set in showing its activity in the fact that all 
leading exponents of public opinion—statesmen, historians, political 
economists, as well as the great editorial ‘“‘ we ’—have, with con- 
spicuous rapidity, placed in the forefront of practical politics the 
discussion of means to an end, which, but a few years ago, was 
regarded as at best speculative, if not visionary in nature. 

Last November I read a Paper before the Royal Colonial 
Institute, setting out in detail the facts and difficulties of the 
problem. The numerous letters I have received concerning this 
paper are evidence of an unmistakable character that this great 
problem has struck its roots deep and wide into the heart of the 
nation, and that there is fast growing up a general public expecta- 
tion that the first duty of statesmen to their country is the devising 
of some means whereby permanency for the existing national 
unity may be secured. 

We live and have our being in compromise and anomaly; and 
this‘is so because, even if we know it not, we always live in the 
very middle of a transition period. Therefore, we must look to the 
immediate past to see whither we are moving. The expansion of 
the nation has been so great and so forcible that few can now be 
blind to this greatest fact of our national growth ; but this expan- 
sion has altogether outpaced organization, and he that runs may 
read that it can only end in disaster if we cannot and do not. 
consolidate and organize as we go. 
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The protests from Australia, in reference first of all to the letting 
loose of French habitual-criminals in the Pacific, and secondly to 
German annexations in New Guinea, are distinct and invaluable 
indications of what is occurring. Our Colonies in the Pacific, 
rapidly growing into the size and importance of States, have 
suddenly found themselves face to face with the Great Powers of 
the world. The United States in Samoa, France at the New 
Hebrides, and Germany in New Britain, have, in a few months, 
come to physical touch of our Australian Colonies. At once things 
are found to be in an injuriously anomalous condition. Three 
million English citizens in the Australias have no system of 
common action; and, indeed, are not as yet agreed as to any; 
but they are conscious that in thus being brought face to face with 
the Great Powers of the world they are backed by the whole 
strength of the British nation. There is no hoisting of foreign 
flags on the shores of Australia, and no threat of a “state of 
reprisals.” At the same time Australians have for long looked 
forward to the necessity and the advantages of keeping the whole ~ 
Pacific world under one flag; and for the greatest good of all 
concerned such a policy would have been most desirable. But it is 
a case of ‘‘ would have been,” ever since the French occupied New 
Caledonia ; although it is to be regretted that even since that time 
English authority was not extended to cover all the other islands, 
if only in the shape of a self-supporting Protectorate of the natives, 
leaving more definite and material annexation to grow with the 
growth of Australian commerce and power. The hitch in this 
matter has lain in the fact that there was no authoritative channel 
for the expression of Australian opinion; no recognized constitu- 
tional means whereby our Australian fellow-citizens could make 
their influence felt or their voice heard in Imperial councils. In 
the early days, in return for protection and support, these Colonies, 
even when self-governing in all local affairs, left in the hands of 
the Imperial Government all control of foreign policy. This 
arrangement still subsists, although the Colonies are rapidly 
approaching a magnitude and importance which foretells and calls 
for some new arrangement. In 1875 these Colonies were not 
willing to contribute towards the expenses of annexing Fiji. In 
1884 they are willing to share in the burdens of annexing New 
Guinea. In former years all defence expenses were a charge on 
the Home Government; in latter years, the colonists not only 
loyally, but eagerly, have ‘“‘ freely granted” liberal sums to provide 
for their own defence. In thus declaring themselves ready to 
assume the burdens and duties of manhood, the Australian Colonies 
have proclaimed to all that they have come of age, and are the fit 
partners, and no longer the youthful dependants of the Mother 
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Country. They have proclaimed themselves ready to accept the 
burdens as well as to enjoy the rights of a common citizenship. 
And with this proclamation comes the right to a voice in the 
common councils. All these new developments are vividly illustrated 
in these difficulties in the Pacific, and they incontestably prove 
that the question of admitting our great self-governing Colonies 
into some share in Imperial councils has grown to be a leading 
question in practical politics. 

It may even be advanced that the British nation has special 
cause for gratitude to our German cousins for bringing matters to 
a point by the somewhat promiscuous and sudden hoisting of the 
German flag in various corners of the world. For the same reason 
some gratitude is also due to our great neighbours for their feverish 
activity in plotting conflicts and carrying out reprisals with several 
semi-civilized nations. We may, indeed, wonder why France, with 
annually decreasing exports and a stagnant population, is so eager 
for extended dominions ; and we may marvel how philosophic Ger- 
many can see any advantage in assuming expensive authority over 
savage and tropical territories. But we can none the less see that 
if these nations—the one expanding under monarchical, and the 
other contracting under republican, rule; the one in the nascent, 
and the other, for the time at all events, in the decadent stage of 
that external commercial life of which we appear to be in the full 
vigour and manhood,—are ready to make great sacrifices to secure 
colonial empires, we ought to take to heart the lesson that we, at 
all events, had best put our house in order, and consolidate and 
organize that noble and extensive Empire which our own hard 
work and perseverance have already secured for us. 

Not infrequently, in the discussion of this question, the simile of 
a household has been applied, and it has been held that, in order 
to keep such a household permanently united, and so to secure the 
greater economy and other advantages of co-operation, the utmost 
freedom must be allowed to the individual members, and there 
must be no forcing them to take their meals or amusements on some 
one cut-and-dried plan and together. So has it been found with the 
British Empire, that the utmost local freedom bears the best fruit. 
But it is evident that a national union cannot consist of the mere 
bonds of sentiment, even though they may be certainly relied on 
for co-operation in times of actual danger. As for the household, 
so for the nation; what is requisite is common contribution and 
sacrifice, if need be, to the common affairs and needs, which, in- 
deed, are most economically managed and supplied by such co- 
operation. And with community of contribution there must be 
community of control. Such is the first principle of co-cperation, 
which may be, and, indeed, is, cut and dried in itself, although this 
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is no reason whatever for not allowing the means necessary to its 
application to be of the most elastic and yielding character. This 
will be evident in the following sketch of perfectly constitutional 
developments which would, as years roll by, gradually build up all 
the means that are necessary for enabling a true national unity to 
assert and to perpetuate itself. 

Our exact historical position is that the British nation—one in 
character, traditions, convictions, and aspirations—has expanded 
far and fast over the earth’s surface, appropriating vast areas of 
fertile country in temperate regions. Fifty years ago there were 
probably not more than one million Englishmen residing on British 
soil outside the Home Islands. Now there are ten millions; and 
there is every promise of at least as rapid growth in the near 
future. The point we have arrived at is, can these citizens, nearly 
one quarter of all the citizens of the nation, be enabled to share in 
the duties, burdens, and responsibilities, as well as in the privi- 
leges and rights, of their common citizenship? If they can, the 
nation gains by so much a permanent accession of strength and 
power ; and if they are to share in the burdens, they must have a 
voice in the councils of the nation. 

The national affairs are, at the present, the care of the Crown, the 
Imperial Executive, and the Imperial Parliament. There is little 
need to point out that the one common bond of union for all mem- 
bers of the British Empire is a common relationship and fealty to 
the British Crown. The Crown is the pivot of the nation and the 
Empire. I will merely add that I have elsewhere expressed the 
hope that, in recognition of this undoubted fact, Her Majesty may 
see fit to expand the royal title in correspondence with the expan- 
sion of the nation, and proclaim it to be “‘ Queen of Great Britain 
and Ireland, and of all the Territories of the British Nation, Em- 
press of India,” &c. Such a Constitutional development would not 
only fitly embody the fruits of national growth and unity, but also 
explain to foreign Powers that in all its acts the Crown represented 
the whole British nation. 

The theory of the British Constitution is that all British citizens 
live under one Crown, the fount of all sovereign power; and that 
immediately under the Crown, as the fount of all legislative power, 
comes the Imperial Parliament. In practice, the Imperial Execu- 
tive carries out the wishes of this sovereign body. On the sovereign 
supremacy of the Crown and Imperial Parliament depends the 
efficacy of the grant of self-government enjoyed by so many of our 
Colonies. The Crown and Imperial Parliament delegate some of 
their powers and functions to individual and local authorities, from 
time to time and for special purposes. We have many grades of 
autonomous action, and notice that the executive and legislative 
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power vested in a Colonial Government is, as it were, a putting 
into commission by a central sovereign body of certain of its 


functions and rights for special or local purposes. 


Such being the theory, we also note that in practice changes are 
continually made to secure unison and co-operation. With regard 
to our self-governing Colonies, Imperial control is only exercised in 
affairs of Imperial concern, that is, in matters which affect more 
than one colony. A yet more pointed change is the growing 
custom of specifically limiting some Acts passed in the Imperial 
Parliament to specified districts ; which is a recognition not only 
of the powers delegated to Colonies, but also that much of the 
work now forced upon the Imperial Parliament is by no means 
Imperial in character. 

Yet another step forward has now become common, in the habit 
of consulting the Colonies in regard to any Imperial action or 
legislation which may directly affect them. A great recent instance 
in legislation was in regard to the Merchant Shipping Act of 1876, 
when the Canadian authorities, as became the representatives of so 
very considerable a maritime Power, made many most practical 
suggestions, and the Bill was remodelled accordingly. In action, 
also, we have seen Lord Derby requesting the Agents-General of 
Australia to consider together the question of the annexation of 
New Guinea, and draw up a joint Memorandum for the information 
of the Imperial Executive. 

Thus in actual practice it has been found possible, by continual 
modifications in procedure, to avoid any undue friction. But this 
has been possible hitherto because of the comparatively small size 
of our Colonies: now, however, they are assuming the magnitude 
of States, and of their own intrinsic importance becoming integral 
portions of the British power. It would therefore appear that 
the next development must be the solution of the problem as to 
how far, and in what manner, the integral parts of the Empire 
may exercise a direct proportional voice in the control of the com- 
mon concerns of the Empire: and the key-stone of the problem 
seems to be one sovereign power for the whole Empire, in which 
its integral portions shall be sufficiently represented. 

Entering into necessary details, we ask what, in the first place, 
can be done to insure Colonial opinion an influence in the Imperial 
Executive ? Suggested reforms fall, on the whole, into two great 
groups—Parliamentary and non-Parliamentary. Lord Grey sug- 
gests a revival of a Committee of the Privy Council, to assist the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, and to be composed of agents 
accredited by the Colonies for this purpose, and appointed members 
of the Privy Council and of this Committee, together with such 
other members of the Privy Council as Her Majesty may appoint. 
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Lord Lorne approvingly proposes that these additional members 
should be the Prime Minister, the Colonial Secretary, the Foreign 
Secretary, and the Governors of the Colonies. The Pall Mall 
Gazette has warmly endorsed such a Colonial Council, ‘“ with 
purely advising or consultative functions.” Others have suggested 
councils more on the plan of the existing Indian Council, the aim 
in all being to bring the Imperial Executive into working har- 
mony with Colonial ideas. As Lord Grey well puts it, “the 
Imperial Government would not rightly resist what might be found 
from the proceedings of the Committee to be the general wish of 
the Colonies; and, on the other hand, it would derive from it 
valuable support in resisting unreasonable wishes sometimes put 
forward by some of the Colonies.” 

These various schemes centre on affording Colonial advice to the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies. Difficulties would have to be 
solved in regard to the Colonial representatives who would have to 
be somewhat more permanent in character than Agents-General 
are at present. They should be mouthpieces of the enduring 
opinions of the Colonies they represent rather than of the temporary 
political exigencies of ephemeral ministries. There would be little 
gain in permanently adding to Her Majesty's Privy Council a new 
member every time a Colonial Ministry went out of office in each 
one of our eight self-governing Colonies. 

There is much to be said for that further development of similar 
ideas contained in the proposal to increase in the Imperial Execu- 
tive itself the number of representatives of the Colonies. Canada 
is already equal to Ireland in population and importance, and 
Australasia to Scotland. The tendencies of the Imperial Executive 
have for years set in the direction of division of labour. The 
Home Secretary has special charge of England and Wales; there 
is a Minister in charge of Ireland, and there is soon to be a 
Minister in charge of Scotch affairs; there is a Minister specially 
responsible for India; there is, lastly, a Minister specially respon- 
sible for all Colonies and Dependencies. The time seems to have 
arrived when a distinction might well be made between our Colonies 
proper and those that are and must long, if not always, remain 
Dependencies. The Secretary of State for the Colonies, himself 
specially charged with the care of all Colonies not self-governing, 
would have at his side in the Imperial Executive one Minister 
(and, perhaps, in time to come, two Ministers), not necessarily 
members of the Cabinet, to represent in its councils the great 
Canadian Dominion and the group of Australasian Colonies which 
are now self-governing. The Colonial Office would none the less 
remain the office of all these Ministers ; but by this simple step the 
representation of our great self-governing Colonies in both the 
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Imperial Executive and Imperial Legislature would be secured, for 
there would thus be members of the Imperial Government specially 
charged with the duty of representing, directly and with full force, 


the views, information, and desires of those integral and most 


important portions of the British nation and the British power. 
A Minister for Australia, for instance, immediately inspired by a 
recognized council of the Agents-General, and mediately by the 
advice of an Australasian Federal Council, would secure at once in 
Imperial Councils full weight for Australian views and wishes, and 
would afford a legitimate and practicable channel for the removal 
of those causes of friction which may at any moment do such 
serious and irrevocable mischief to the national constitution. 

It would be entirely a question of future developments as to 
whether these or other representatives eventually came to sit as 
the direct representatives of Colonial constituencies in the Imperial 
Legislature, but such a scheme would at once secure a sufficient 
degree of such representation for all present purposes. 

In regard to proposed Parliamentary reforms these are of two 
classes,—the one of the present, and concerned chiefly with 
making the Imperial Legislature again Imperial in nature as well 
as in name; and the other essentially of the future, and culmina- 
ting in distant and more difficult questions of admitting into 
the Imperial Parliament representatives of Colonial constituencies. 

In regard to the first and more immediately practicable of 
these two classes of reform, we have Lord Rosebery’s suggested 
** Vigilance Committee ” of both Houses, to be created at once, and 
to take charge, for the time, of all questions in their Colonial 
aspect. Such a Committee might take the form of a “Joint 
General Committee for Colonial Affairs’; and would be a most 
desirable provisional step. This Committee would gradually con- 
sider further developments ; it would be placed at once in official 
communication with the accredited representatives of the Colonies 
in England; it would be an outward and visible sign that the 
Imperial Parliament was fully conscious of its Imperial duties ; 
and it could take in charge all Bills specifically affecting Colonies. 

The Imperial Parliament consists of two chambers. And it is, 
to say the least, a very opportune coincidence that while, on the 
one hand, some are anxious for organic reforms in the Upper 
House, others—and amongst them the experienced Prime Minister 
himself—have warned the Lower House to remove the beam from 
its own eyes before it sets about removing the mote from another 
place. In brief, the Imperial Parliament has declared itself to be 
in urgent need of domestic reform. Public opinion has, however, 
failed, as yet, to recognize that the chief reason of this is, that 
Parliament has remained the same, while the work it should 
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undertake has changed. There has been no attempt to allow 
this central national institution to expand with the expansion of 
the nation. It is now, however, generally recognized that con- 
stitutional reform is necessary to enable the machinery of the 
State to do its work; and the very first point to determine is, 
what is the real work of the Imperial Parliament ? 

Matters are simplified if we remember that this Parliament is 
both the Legislative machine of the nation, and also its Grand 
Court of Inquest, where every grievance can receive redress. Those 
who have watched the course of events, know what a large and 
increasing proportion of ‘‘ questions ” relate to colonial matters, 
and how colonists, in every part of the Empire, find their chief 
redress or assistance secured, in the first instance, by a ‘“ question 
in the House.” In regard to legislation, all the desires of pro- 
perly constituted local government should be attended to, and 
Imperial Acts passed whenever necessary. In regard to actual 
administration, the Imperial Government should concern itself 
with such really national affairs as Foreign Policy, War and Peace, 
Army and Navy, Diplomatic and Consular Service, Negotiation of 
Treaties, Imperial Revenue, National Debt, and the many cognate 
subjects coming under the Board of Trade. A main function would 
be to watch over and, if necessary, assist all local governments, 
and one of its most responsible duties the administration of all 
Dependencies, as distinguished from self-governing Colonies. It 
would exercise, in short, such general supervision over the whole 
Empire as would secure the maintenance of English principles in 
policy, legislation, and justice, the inviolability of all national 
territory, the safety of all English citizens, and the preserving to 
them the free opportunities they now enjoy of industry, trade, 
and right living. 

But at present, while the Empire has suddenly grown up and 
with it the magnitude and urgency of Imperial affairs, the Home 
Islands have also grown, and their strictly local affairs equally 
press with new urgency upon the time and attention of the Im- 
perial Legislature. The work for the Legislature is twofold, Home 
and Imperial: in each there has been great increase in recent 
years; and the two combined are more than the Legislature is 
capable of properly undertaking. The remedy is gradually forcing 
itself upon public attention. There must be a great definite de- 
velopment of local or county government in the United Kingdom 
and Ireland ; this will hand over to local or municipal authorities 
a great many of those petty affairs which now usurp Imperial 
time. I have elsewhere suggested that another definite step that 
appears most desirable would be the creation of a ‘‘ Grand Committee 
for Home Affairs,” which could at once take on its own shoulders the 
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consideration and the carrying out of such arrangements as should 
in the end altogether relieve the Imperial Legislature of the local 
or parish concerns of the Home Islands. 

In time to come a Parliament, thus happily free to give suffi- 
cient time to the affairs of the Empire, might be strengthened by 
the representation within its walls of the newly grown over-sea. 
provinces of the Empire. Many men, and many of highest autho- 
rity, are suggesting that times are ripe even now for strengthen- 
ing the House of Lords by the introduction of representative 
Colonial men. Others, fewer in number but increasing year by 
year, maintain that public opinion is fast ripening to admit some 
fresh redistribution scheme for the House of Commons which shall 
admit Colonial constituencies. Adam Smith’s words of last century 
apply again to-day :—‘‘ The British Constitution would be com- 
pleted by the union of Great Britain with her Colonies, and seems. 
to be imperfect without it. The Assembly which deliberates and 
decides concerning the affairs of every part of the Empire, in order 
to be properly informed, ought certainly to have representatives 
from every part of it.” 

But, as I have said, such a question is entirely for the future, 
and we are acting in and for the present. Our anxiety must be 
not to take any step now which shall even inadvertently shut out 
in the future the possibility of attaining a consummation all desire. 
I endeavour, in this article, briefly to suggest the lines on which 
present reforms should be laid down. What is necessary now is 
not the devising of some cut-and-dried plan, which is to satisfy all 
needs and last for all time, but the provision of machinery whereby 
Mother Country and Colonies may work together in union and 
unison from time to time and as necessities arise. 

The hinge of any arrangements for conducting the common 
affairs of the nation by means of a common authority is, of course, 
Finance. Until recently the taxpayer of the Mother Islands has. 
freely and willingly provided the means necessary to the main- 
tenance of the communications and integrity of the soil of the 
whole Empire. But now the Colonies, as they come to reap the 
harvest of this expenditure, exhibit and act up to a proper patriotic 
desire to share in the national expenditure. The difficulty hitherto 
has been to give them that share in the control of the national policy 
which naturally pertains to ashare in contributing to its support. 
Thus one of the great consequences of admitting the self-governing 
Colonies to a proportionate voice in the national councils will be 
their joining in the common national expenditure, both in regard 
to control and contribution. This will be a specially valuable step,. 
in so far as it at once enables a thoroughly economical and effective 
system of national defence to be taken in hand. In regard to this, 
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the ground may be prepared at once by framing a separate Home 
Budget, as already there is a separate Indian Budget, and thus 
gradually allowing the Imperial Budget to be strained of all revenues 
and expenditures of a merely local character. ‘The central Parlia- 
ment would none the less retain its present hold over Home finance, 
but a line of demarcation would be gradually drawn which would, 
without wrench or difficulty, gradually mark off local from Imperial 
finance, and thus enable the two interests to be controlled even- 
tually by separate authorities. 

It will thus be seen that there are several reforms which can well 
be taken in hand now and at once, which are strictly in keeping 
with the traditions of English reforms, although they are calculated 
most effectively to supply the new needs of the expanding nation. 
I would here enumerate, as well worthy the earnest attention of 
those who are responsible for the prosperity of the nation, some of 
these reforms. 

1. A Joint Grand Committee (of both Houses) for Colonial 
Affairs. 

2. A Grand Committee for Home Affairs. 

3. A Home Budget, as distinguished from an tnlien and an 
Imperial Budget. 

4. Development of local, municipal, and county government in 
the United Kingdom and Ireland. 

5. A special Council of aécredited Colonial representatives in 
official communication with the Imperial Executive. 

6. A special department (of the Admiralty ?) to defend the com- 
munications of the Empire. 

7. A new Minister of the Crown for our self-governing Colonies. 

Such are some of the practicable reforms that would, in due 
course, secure that close co-operation between all parts of the 
British nation which is, in these days, so essential to the con- 
tinuance of its present opportunities for prosperous and progressive 
existence. 
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STIMULANTS AND NARCOTICS. 


Amone all the signal inventions, discoveries, and improvements 
of the age, social and material, scientific and mechanical, few, 
perhaps, are fraught with graver possibilities for good and evil 
than the great achievement of recent medicine—the development, 
ifit should not more properly be called the discovery, of anesthetics. 
Steam has revolutionized mechanics; the locomotive, the steam- 
hammer, and the power-loom, the creation of the railway and 
the factory system, have essentially modified social as well as 
material civilization: and it is possible at least that electric 
lights and motors, telegraphs and telephones, may produce yet 
greater consequences. This last century has been signalized by 
greater mechanical achievements than the whole historic period 
since the discovery of iron. But in obvious, immediate influence 
on human happiness, it is quite conceivable that the discovery of 
chloroform, ether, and other anesthetics—the diffusion of chloral, 
opium and other narcotics, putting them within the reach of 
every individual, at the command of men and women, almost 
of children, independently of medical advice or sanction—may 
be, for a time at least, more important than those inventions 
which have changed the fundamental conditions of industry, 
or those which may yet change them once more. It is difficult 
for the rising generation to realize that state of medicine, and 
especially of surgery, which old men can well remember ; when 
every operation, from the extraction of a bad tooth to the removal 
of a limb, must be performed upon patients in full possession 
of their senses. In those days the horror with which men and 
women, uninfluenced by scientific enthusiasm, now regard the 
alleged tortures of vivisection was hardly possible. Thousands 
of human beings had yearly to undergo—every man, woman, 
and child might have to undergo—agonies quite as_ terrible 
as any that the most ardent advocate of the rights of animals, 
the most vivid imagination excited by fear for dearly loved dumb 
companions, ascribes to the vivisector’s knife. It may well be 
doubted whether the highest brutes are capable of suffering 
any pain comparable with that of hardy soldiers or seamen—much 
less with that of sensitive, nervous men, and delicate women— 
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when the surgeon’s blade cut through living, often inflamed 
tissues, generally rendered infinitely more sensitive by previous 
disease or injury, while the brain was fully, intensely conscious ; 
every nerve quivering with even exaggerated sensibility. The 
brutes, at any rate, are spared the long agony of anticipation, 
and at least half the tortures of memory. They may fear for 
a few minutes; our fathers and mothers lay in terror for hours 
and days, nay, persons of vivid imagination must have suffered 
acutely through half a lifetime, in the expectation that, soon or 
late, their only choice might lie between excruciating temporary 
torture and a death of lingering hopeless anguish. No gift of 
God, perhaps, has been so precious, no effort of human intellect 
has done more to lessen human suffering and fear, to take from 
life much of its darkest evil and horror, than anesthesia as 
developed during the last fifty years. True that in the case of 
severe operations it is as yet beyond the power of medicine to give 
complete relief. If spared the torture of the opération, the patient 
has yet to endure the cruel smart that the knife leaves behind. 
But the relief of previous terror, of the awful, unspeakable, and, 
to those who never felt it, almost inconceivable agony endured 
while the flesh was carved, and the bone sawn, have disappeared 
from the sick room and the hospital. 

Narcotics should be carefully distinguished from anesthetics. 
Their use is different, not in degree only, but in character and 
purpose. Their legitimate object is two-fold; primarily, in a 
limited number of cases, to relieve or mitigate pain temporarily 
or permanently incurable; but secondarily and principally to cure 
what to a large and constantly increasing class in every civilized 
country is among the severest trials attendant on sickness, over- 
work, or nervous excitement-—that loss of sleep which is a terrible 
affliction in itself, and aggravates, much more than inexperience 
would suppose, every form of suffering with which it is connected. 
Nature mercifully intended that prolonged intolerable pain should © 
of itself bring the relief of sleep or swooning; and primitive races 
like the Red Indian, living in the open air, with dull imagination 
and insensible nerves, still find such relief. The victims of 
Mohawk and Huron tortures have been known, during a brief 
intermission of agony, to sleep at the stake till fire was used to 
awaken them. But among the many drawbacks of civilized 
life must be counted the tendency of artificial conditions to defeat 
some of Nature’s most merciful provisions. The nerves of 
civilized men are too sensitive, the brains developed by hereditary 
culture and constant exercise are too restless, to obtain from sleep 
that relief in pain, especially prolonged pain, that nature appa- 
rently intended. Many of us, even in sleep, are keenly sensitive 
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to suffering, at least to chronic as distinguished from acute pain, 
to dull protracted pangs like those of rheumatism, ear-ache, or 
tooth-ache. A little sharper pain, and sleep becomes impossible. 
The sufferer is not only deprived of the respite that slumber 
should afford, but insomnia itself enhances his sensibility, besides. 
adding a new and terrible torment of its own. Artificial prevention 
of sleep was notoriously among the most cruel and the most 
certainly mortal of medieval or barbaric tortures. The sensations 
of one who has not slept for several nights, beginning with a 
restless unnatural, constantly increasing consciousness of the 
brain, its existence and its action, passing by degrees into an 
acute, unendurably distressing irritation of that organ—generally 
unconscious or insensible, probably because its habitual sensibility 
would be intolerable—are indescribable, unimaginable by those 
who have not felt them; and seem to be proportionate to the 
activity of the intellect, the susceptibility of nerve and vitality 
of temperament—the capacity for pain and pleasure. In a word, 
the finer the physical and nervous character, the more terrible 
the torment of sleeplessness. A little more and the patient is 
confronted with one of the most frightful forms of pain and terror, 
the consciousness of incipient insanity. But long before reaching 
this stage, sleeplessness exaggerates pain and weakens the power 
of endurance, quickens the sensibility of the nerves, enfeebles 
the will, exacerbates the temper, produces a physical and nervous 
irritability which to an observer unacquainted with the cause seems 
irrational, unaccountable, extravagant, even frantic, but which 
afflicts the patient incomparably more than those, however near 
and however sensitive, on whom it is vented. Drugs, then, which 
enable the physician in most cases to check insomnia at an early 
stage—to secure, for example, in a case of chronic pain, six or 
seven hours of complete repose out of the twenty-four, to arrest 
a mischief which leads by the shortest and most painful route 
directly to insanity—are simply invaluable. 
' Tt may seem a paradox, it is a truism, to say that in their 
value lies their peril. Because they have such power for good, 
because the suffering they relieve is in its lighter forms so common, 
because neuralgia and sleeplessness are ailments as familiar to 
the present generation as gout, rheumatism, catarrh to our 
grandfathers, therefore the medicines which immediately relieve 
sleeplessness and neuralgic pain are among the most dangerous 
possessions, the most subtle temptations, of civilized and especially 
of intellectual life. Every one of these drugs has, besides its 
immediate and beneficial effect, other and injurious tendencies. 
The relief which it gives is purchased at a certain price; and in 
every instance the relief is lessened or rendered uncertain, the 
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mischievous influence is enhanced and aggravated by repetition ; 
till, when the use has become habitual, it has become pure abuse, 
when the drug has become a necessity of life it has lost the 
greater part if not the whole of its value, and serves only to 
satisfy the need which itself alone has created. Contrary to 
popular tradition, we believe that of popular narcotics opium 
is on the whole, if the most seductive, the least injurious; chloral, 
which at first passed for being almost harmless, is probably the 
most noxious of all, having both chemical and vital effects which 
approach if they do not amount to blood-poisoning. It is said 
(we do not affirm with what truth) that the subsequent adminis- 
tration of half a teaspoonful of a common alkali operates as an 
antidote to some of these specific effects. The bromide of potash, 
another favourite, especially with women, is less, perhaps, a 
narcotic proper than a sedative. It is said not to produce sleep 
directly, like chloral or opium, by stupefaction, but at least in 
small doses simply to allay the nervous irritability which is often. 
the sole cause of sleeplessness. But in larger quantities and in 
its ultimate effects it is scarcely less to be dreaded than chloral. 
It has been recommended as a potent, indeed a specific and the 
only specific, remedy for sea-sickness. But the state to which, 
as its advocate allows, the patient must be reduced, a state of 
complete nervous subjection to the power of the drug, seems worse 
than the disease, save in its most cruel and dangerous forms. 
Such points, however, may be left to the chemist, the physician, 
or the physiologist ; our purpose is rather to indicate briefly the 
social aspects of the subject, the social causes, conditions, and 
consequences of that narcotism which is, if not yet a prevalent, 
certainly a rapidly-spreading habit. 

The desire or craving for stimulants in the most general sense 
of the word—for drugs acting upon the nerves whether as excitant 
or sedative agents—is an almost if not absolutely universal human 
appetite; so general, so early developed, that we might almost call 
it an instinct. Alcohol, of course, is the most popular, under ordinary 
circumstances the most seductive, and by far the most widely dif- 
fused of all stimulant substances. From the Euphrates to the Straits 
of Dover, the vine has been from the earliest ages second only to 
corn in popular estimation; wine, next to bread, the most prized 
and most universal article of human food. The connection between 
Ceres and Bacchus is found in almost every language as in the 
social life of every nation, from the warlike Assyrian monarchy, 
the stable hierocratic despotism of Egypt, to the modern French 
Republic and German Empire. Corn itself has furnished stimu- 
lants second in popularity to wine alone ; the spirit which delighted 
the fiercer, sterner races of Northern Europe—Swede, Norwegian, 
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and Dane, St. Olaf, and Harold Hardrada, as their descendants of 
to-day ; and the ale of our. own Saxon and Scandinavian ancestry, 
which neither spirit, cider, nor Spanish wine has superseded among 
ourselves. The vine, again, seems to have been native to America; 
but the civilized or semi-civilized races of the southern and central 
part of the Western Continent had other more popular and more 
peculiar stimulants, also for the most part alcoholic. The palm, 
again, has furnished to African and Asiatic tribes a spirit not less 
potent or less noxious, not less popular and probably not less 
primitive, than whiskey or beer. But where alcohol has been 
unknown, among races to whose habits and temperament it was 
alien, or in climates where so powerful an excitant produced effects 
too palpably alarming to be tolerated by rulers or law-givers royal 
or priestly, other and milder stimulants or sedatives are found in 
equally universal use. Till the white man introduced among them 
his own destructive beverages, till the “ fire-water” spread 
demoralization and disease, tobacco was the favourite indulgence 
of the Red Indian of North America, and very probably of that 
mighty race which preceded them and seems to have disappeared 
before they came upon the scene—the Mound-builders, whose 
gigantic works bear testimony to the existence of an agriculture 
scarcely less advanced or less prolific, a despotism probably not 
less absolute than that of Egypt. Coffee has for ages been almost 
equally dear to the Arab; tea has been to China all that wine is 
and was to Europe, probably from a still earlier period, and has 
taken hold on the Northern, as coffee and tobacco upon the Southern, 
branches of the Tartar race. Opium, or drugs resembling opium 
in character, have been found as well suited to the temper, as 
delightful to the taste, of the quieter and more passive Oriental 
races as wine to the Aryan and Semitic nations. The Malays, 
the Vikings of the East Indies, found in bhang a drug the most 
exciting and maddening in its effects of any known to civilized or 
uncivilized man; a substitute for opium or haschisch bearing 
much the same relation to those sedatives as brandy or whiskey 
to the light wines of Southern Europe. 

The craving, then, is not artificial but natural; is not, as 
teetotallers fancy, for alcohol alone or primarily, but for some 
form of nervous excitement or sedative specially suited to climate 
or race. Tea, coffee, and tobacco, opium, haschisch and bhang, 
mata and tembe, are probably as old as wine, older than beer, and 
take just as strong a hold upon the national taste. The desire 
testifies to a felt and almost universal want; and the attempt to 
put down a habit proved by universal and immemorial practice to 
answer to a need, real and absolute—or if artificial easily created 
and permanent, if not ineradicable, beyond any other artificial 
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craving or habit—seems doomed to failure; the desire not being for 
this or that stimulant, for wine or alcohol, but for some agent 
that gives a special satisfaction to the nerves, some stimulant, 
sedative or astringent. The discouragement of one form of indul- 
gence, especially if that discouragement be artificial or forcible, 
not moral and voluntary, can hardly have any other result than 
to drive the votaries of alcohol, for example, upon opium, or those 
of opium upon some form of alcohol. Tea, coffee, and tobacco 
have done infinitely more than teetotal and temperance preaching 
of every kind to diminish the European consumption of wine, beer, 
and spirits. Men and even women never have been and never 
will be content with water or milk, or even with the unfermented 
juices of fruits ; to say nothing of the extreme difficulty of preserv- 
ing unfermented juices in those warmer climates to which they are 
best adapted. 

It seems, however, that the natural craving, especially among 
women, or men not subject to the fiercer excitements of war, hunt- 
ing, and open air life in general, is not for the stronger but 
for the milder stimulants. Ale was the favourite beverage of 
England, light wine of Southern Europe, till the Saracen invasion, 
the crusades, and finally the extension of commerce, familiarised 
the Western Aryans with the non-intoxicant stimulants of the 
Kast, and the discovery of America introduced tobacco. But the 
use of tea and coffee is not less, we might say, is more distinctly 
artificial than that of beer or wine. The taste for tobacco, as its 
confinement in so many countries and to so great an extent to one 
sex proves, is the most artificial of all. 

It is plain, both from the climates and the character of the races 
among whom the sedative drugs or slightly-stimulant beverages 
have first and most widely taken root, that the preference for 
sedatives or gentle excitants is not accidental, but to a large extent 
dependent upon the temperament and habits of races or nations. 
Alcohol suits the higher, more energetic, active, militant races ; 
and the fiercer and more militant the temper or habits, the 
stronger the intoxicant employed. It is not improbable that the 
first and strongest incitement to the use of alcohol, as of bhang, was 
the desire for that which a very unfair and ungenerous national 
taunt describes as Dutch courage. No race, probably, except their 
nearest kinsmen of England, was ever less dependent on the arti- 
ficial boldness produced by stimulants than the stubborn soldiers and 
seamen of Holland. The beer-loving Teutons have never been, 
like the wine-drinkers of France, Italy, and Spain, a military, or 
even, like the Scandinavians, a thoroughly martial race. They 
will fight: none, Scandinavians, Soudanese, and Turks perhaps 
excepted, fight better or more stubbornly. It may well be that 
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the adventurous, enterprising spirit of Englishmen and Scotchmen, 
displayed at sea rather than on land, and in semi-pacific quite as 
much as in warlike enterprise, is derived in large measure from 
the strong Scandinavian element in our national blood. The tea- 
drinking Chinamen, the Oriental lovers of haschisch and opium, 
have mostly been industrious rather than energetic, agricultural 
or pastoral rather than predatory. The coffee-drinking Arabs 
were not, till the days of Mahomet, a specially warlike race. Ban- 
dits or guerillas they were perforce; like every people which in- 
habits a country whose mountains or deserts afford a safe refuge 
to robbers but promise no reward to peaceful industry. No race, 
no class living in the open air, save in the warmer climates, no 
people given to energetic muscular labour or devoted to war, would 
be prompt to abandon alcohol in any of its forms for its milder 
Oriental equivalents. Tea and coffee were introduced at a time 
when manufactures and indoor-life were gaining ground in Western 
Europe and found favour first, as is still the case, with the indoor- 
living sex. It is still among indoor workers that they are most in 
vogue. But if, as seems likely, alcohol was first adopted by the 
warriors of savage or semi-savage races as an inspiring or harden- 
ing force, it early lost this character with the introduction of strict 
military discipline on the one hand or of chivalry on the other. 
Neither the trained soldier of the phalanx and the legion, nor the 
knight with whom reckless but also intelligent courage was a point 
of honour, could find any help in intoxication, partial or total ; 
nay, he soon found that while the first excitement of alcohol was 
fatal to discipline, its subsequent effects were almost as injurious 
to the persevering, steadfast kind of courage in which he put his 
pride. Wine or brandy, then, came to be the indulgence of peace 
and triumph, not of war; wassail followed on victory, sobriety 
was necessary till the victory was won. But still it has always 
been on the sterner, fiercer, more energetic races that alcohol, 
and especially the stronger forms of alcohol, retained their hold. 
It is to the passive, quiet, reflective temperaments—national or in- 
dividual, peculiar to classes or to crafts—that tea or coffee, opium 
or haschisch, substances that calm rather than excite the nerves, 
have always proved strongly and often dangerously attractive. 
Now it may be urged with plausibility, and perhaps with truth, 
that civilization and intellectual culture, the exchange of out-door 
for in-door life, the influences that have rendered intelligence and 
dexterity of more practical value than corporeal strength, tend in 
some sense and in some measure to Orientalize the most advanced 


European races. We are not, perhaps, less daring or less enter- 


prising than our fathers ; but there is a large and ever increasing 
class to which strenuous physical exertion is neither habitual nor 
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agreeable. We are unquestionably becoming sedentary ; we work 
much more with our brains, much less with our muscles, than 
heretofore. With this change has come a decided change of feeling 
and tastes. We shrink from the fierce excitement, the violent 
moral stimulants that delighted ruder and less sensitive races and 
generations. The gladiatorial shows of Rome, the savage sports 
and public punishments of the Middle Ages, would be simply 
revolting to the great majority of almost every European nation 
of to-day; not primarily because as thoughtful Christians we 
deem them wicked, but because, instinctively, as sensitive men 
and women in whom imagination and sympathy are strong, we 
shudder at them as brutal. Prize-fights, bear-baiting, bull-fights 
have become too rough, too coarse, but above all too exciting; 
the hideous tragedies of old have ceased to suit the taste at least 
of our cultivated classes. In one word, our nerves are far too 
sensitive to crave for strong and violent excitement, moral or 
physical: it is painful rather than pleasurable. The sobriety of 
the educated classes is due much less to moral than to social 
causes. It is not that strong wines and spirits are so much more 
injurious to us than to our grandsires, nor that we have learned 
in fifty years to think intoxication sinful; rather we have come to 
despise it, and to dislike its means, because we have ceased to feel 
or understand the craving for such violent stimulation, because not 
merely the reaction but the excitement itself gives more pain than 
pleasure. 

In the case of our American kinsmen climate has very much to 
do with the matter. A dry, keen, exhilarating air as well as an 
intense nervous sensibility renders powerful alcoholic stimulants 
unnecessary, over-exciting, unpleasant as well as injurious. Partly 
from temperament, a temperament which in itself must be largely 
the result of climate, partly from the direct influence of their drier, 
keener atmosphere, American women feel no need of alcohol; 
American men who do indulge in it, rather as a relief from brain 
excitement than as an excitant itself, suffer far more than we do 
from the indulgence. The number of drunkards or hard-drinkers 
in the older States is, we believe, very much smaller than in 
England, even at the present day. But the proportion of lunatics 
made by drink seems to be much larger. In America alone tee- 
totalism has been the serious object of social and legislative coercion. 
The Maine Liquor Law failed ; but it is enforced in garrisons and 
colleges, while in many States social feeling and sectarian discipline 
forbid wine and spirits to women and clergymen, and habitual 
indulgence therein, however moderate, is hardly compatible with a 
high reputation for religious principle or strict morality. But 
this case, like that of the early Mahometans, is the case of a people 
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whose climate is unsuited to alcohol; whose very atmosphere is a 
stimulant. 

In a word, the craving of to-day, moral and physical, especially 
among the cultivated classes, among the brain-workers, among 
those of the softer sex and of the fruges consumere nati, who are 
almost entirely relieved from physical labour, is for mild prolonged 
stimulation, and for stimulation which does not produce a strong 
reaction ; or else for sedatives which will allay the sleepless excite 
ment produced by overwork, or yet oftener, perhaps, by reckless 
pursuit of pleasure. 

It seems, then, not unnatural or improbable that, as tea and 
coffee have so largely taken the place of beer or light wine as 
beverages, so narcotics should take the place of stronger alcoholic 
stimulants. That this has been the case in certain quarters is 
well known to physicians, and to most of those who have that 
experience of life in virtue of which it is said, ‘‘ every man of forty 
must be a physician or a fool.” Nay, it is difficult to read the 
newspapers and remain ignorant or doubtful of the fact. We read 
weekly of men and women poisoned by an over-dose of some 
favourite sedative, burnt to death, or otherwise fatally injured 
while insensible from self-administered ether or chloroform. For 
one fatal case that finds its way into the newspapers there are, of 
course, twenty fatal in a different sense—fatal, not to life, but to 
life’s use and happiness—that are never known beyond the family 
circle, into which they have introduced unspeakable and often 
almost unlimited sorrow and evil; unlimited, for no one can be 
sure, few can reasonably hope, that the mischief will be confined 
to the individual victim of a dangerous craving. That the children 
of drunkards are often pre-disposed to insanity is notorious ; that 
the children of habitual opium-eaters or narcotists inherit an un- 
mistakable taint, whether in a diseased brain, in diseased cravings, 
or simply in a will too weak to resist temptation of any kind, is 
less notorious but equally certain. Of these secondary victims of 
chloral or opium there are not as yet many; but many fathers and 
mothers—fathers, perhaps, who for the sake of wives and children 
have overtaxed their brains till nothing but either the rest which 
circumstances and family claims forbid, or drugs, will give them the 
sleep necessary to the continuance of their work; mothers, too 
commonly, who begin by neglecting their children in the pursuit of 
pleasure, to end by poisoning their unborn offspring in the struggle 
to escape the consequences of that pursuit—are preparing untold 
misery and mischief for a future generation. Happily, narcotism 

is not the temptation of the young or energetic. It is later in life, 
' when the effect of years of brain excitement of whatever nature 
begins to tell, and generally after the period in which the greater 
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number of children are born, that men and women give way to 
this peculiar temptation of the present age. 

The immediate danger to themselves is sufficiently alarming, if 
only it were ever realized in time. The narcotist keeps chloroform 
or chloral always at hand, forgetful or ignorant that one sure effect 
of the first dose is to produce a semi-stupor more dangerous than 
actual somnolence. In that semi-stupor the patient is aware, or 
fancies that the dose has failed. The pain that has induced a lady 
to hold a chloroformed handkerchief under her nostrils returns 
while her will and her judgment are half paralysed. She takes the 
bottle from the table beside her bed, intending to pour an additional 
supply on the handkerchief. The unsteady hand perhaps spills 
a quantity on the sheet, perhaps sinks with the unstoppered bottle 
under her nostrils ; and in a few moments she has inhaled enough 
utterly to stupefy if not to kill. The vapour, moreover, is inflam- 
mable; perhaps it catches the candle by her side; and she is burnt 
to death while powerless to move. The sleepless brain-worker also 
feels that his usual dose of chloral has failed to bring sleep; he is 
not aware how completely it has stupefied the brain, to which it has 
not given rest. His judgment is gone, so is his steadiness of hand; 
and, whether intentionally or not, at any rate unconsciously, so. 
far as reasoning and judgment are concerned, he pours out a second 
and too often a fatal dose. Anyone who knows how great is the 
stupefying power of these drugs, how often they produce a sort of 
moral coma without paralysing the lower functions of animal or 
even of mental life, would, one might suppose, at least take care 
to be in bed before the drug takes effect, and if possible to put it 
out of reach till next morning. But experience shows how seldom 
even this obvious and essential precaution is taken. 

The cases that end in a death terrible to the family, but 
probably involving little or no suffering to the victim himself, are 
by no means the worst. A life poisoned, paralysed, rendered 
worthless for all the uses of intellectual, rational, we might almost 
say of human existence, is worse for the sufferer himself and for all 
around him than a quick and painless death; and for one such 
death there must be twenty if not a hundred instances of this 
worst death in life. In nine cases out of ten, probably, the narcotist 
has been entangled almost insensibly, but incurably, without in- 
tention and almost without consciousness of danger. With alcohol 
this could hardly be the case. No woman, at any rate, could reach 
the point at which secret indulgence in wine or spirits became a 
habit and a necessity without warnings, evidences of excess palpable 
to herself if not to others, that should have terrified and shamed 
her into self-control, while self-control was yet possible. The hold 
that opium and other narcotics acquire is at once swifter, more. 
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gradual, less revolting and incomparably stronger than that of 
alcohol. The first indulgence is in some sense legitimate; is 
almost enforced, either by acute pain or by chronic insomnia. The 
latter is perhaps the more dangerous. The pain, if it last for 
weeks, forces recourse to the doctor before the habit has become 
incurable. Sleeplessness is a more persistent, and to most people 
a much less alarming thing; and it is moreover one with which 
the doctors can seldom deal save through the very agents of mis- 
chief. Neuralgia, relieved for a time by chloroform or morphia, 
may be cured by quinine; sleeplessness admits of hardly any cure 
but such complete change of life as is rarely possible, at least to its 
working victims. And the narcotist habit once formed, neither pain 
nor sleeplessness is all that its renunciation would involve. The 
drunkard, it must be remembered, gets drunk, as a rule, but occa- 
sionally. Save in the last stages of dipsomania, he can do, if not 
without drink, yet without intoxicating quantities of drink, for 
days together. The narcotist who attempts to go for a whole day 
without his accustomed dose, suffers in twenty-four hours far more 
cruelly than the drunkard deprived of alcohol in as many days. 
The effect upon the stomach and other organs, upon the nerves as 
well as on the brain, is one of indescribable, unspeakable discomfort 
amounting to torture ; a disorder of the digestive system more try- 
ing than sea-sickness, a disorganization of the nerves which after 
some hours of unspeakable misery culminates in convulsive twitch- 
ings, in mental and physical distress, simply indescribable to those 
who have not felt it. Where attempts have been made forcibly 
and suddenly to withhold the accustomed sedative, they have not un- 
frequently ended within a few days in madness or death. In other 
‘eases the victim has sought and obtained relief by efforts and through 
hardships which, in his or her best days, would have seemed im- 
possible or unendurable. One woman thus restrained escaped in 
déshabille from her bed-room on a winter night of Arctic severity ; 
ran for miles through the snow, and was fortunate enough to find a 
chemist who knew something of the fearful effect of such privation, 
and had the sense and courage to give in adequate quantity the 
poison that had now become the first necessary of life. In a word, 
narcotics, one and all, are, to those who have once fallen under 
their power, tyrants whose hold can hardly ever be shaken off, 
which punish rebellion with the rack, and with all those devices of 
torture which medieval and ecclesiastical cruelty found even more 
terrible than the rack itself; while the most absolute submission is 
rewarded with sufferings only less unendurable than the punishment 
of revolt. De Quincey’s dreams under the influence of opium were 
to the tortures of resistance what the highest circle of purgatory 
may be to the lowest pit of the Inferno. But any reader who knows 
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what nightmare is would think such tortures of the imagination, so 
vividly realized by a consciousness apparently intensified rather 
than impaired by slumber, a sufficient penalty for almost any 
human sin. 

Chloral, bromide of potash, chloroform, henbane, and their 
various combinations and substitutes are, however, by their 
very natures medicines and no more. They are taken in the first 
instance as such; at worst as medicinal equivalents for a quantity 
of alcohol which women are afraid to take or unable to obtain, 
much more commonly as medicines originally useful, mischievous 
only because the system has been accustomed to depend on and 
cannot dispense with them. Their effects at best are negatively, 
not actively, pleasurable. They relieve pain or insomnia, or the 

craving which they themselves have created; but their victims 
* would, if they could, gladly be released from their tyranny. Their 
character, moreover, is if not immediately yet very rapidly 
perceptible. Very few can have used them for six months without 
becoming more or less alarmed by the consequences. The minority, 
for whom they are mere substitutes for alcohol, resort to them 
only when the system has already been poisoned, the habits 
incurably vitiated. With opium the case is different. In those 
which may be called its native countries, it is not a medicine but 
a stimulant or sedative, used for the most part in much greater 
moderation but in the same manner as wine or spirits among 
ourselves ; as an indulgence pleasurable and innocent, if not 
actually desirable in itself. It suits the climates and temperaments 
to which the heating, exciting influence of alcohol is wholly 
unsuitable. It is, moreover, incompatible with the free use of 
the latter, a thing which may be said in some sense of most 
narcotics. Taken up by persons not yet addicted to intemperance, 
chloral and similar drugs operate to discourage the use, or at 
least the free use, of wine or spirits by intensifying their effect 
to a serious and generally an unpleasant degree. But it does 
not appear that they act, like opium, to indispose the system 
for alcohol. To the opium-eater, as a rule, the exciting stimulus 
of alcohol, counteracting the quiet, dreamy influence of his 
favourite drug, is decidedly obnoxious; the action of chloral much 
more resembles that of the more stupefying and powerful spirits. 
A drunkard desirous to abandon his favourite vice, and reckless 
or incredulous of the possibility that the remedy may be worse 
than the disease, would probably find in opium the most powerful 
and effectual assistance and support to which he could have 
recourse. It has moreover a strong tendency to diminish the 
appetite for food, so much so that both in the East and in Europe 
severe privation tends to encourage and diffuse its use. 
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Its peculiar danger, however, lies in the nature of the pleasure, 
and the remoteness of the pain and mischief which attend its 
use. Its effect on different constitutions and at different periods 
of life is exceedingly different. As De Quincey remarks, it is not 
essentially and primarily narcotic. It does not necessarily, imme- 
diately, or always produce sleep. Some fortunate temperaments 
reject it in all forms whatever. With these it produces imme- 
diate or speedy nausea, and consequent repugnance. But its. 
most universal effect is the diffusion of comfort, quiet, calm, 
conscious repose, a general sensation of physical and mental ease: 
throughout the system; not followed necessarily or generally by 
acute reaction, or even by depression. De Quincey’s earlier expe- 
rience accords with that of most of those to whom opium is in 
some sense suited, to whom alone it is likely to become a danger- 
ous temptation. Used once in a fortnight, or even once a week, 
it gives several hours of placid enjoyment, and if taken with some 
mild aperient and followed next morning by a cup of strong coffee, 
it generally gives a quiet night’s rest, entailing no further penalty 
than a certain not unpleasant lassitude on the morrow. A 
working-man, for instance, might take it every Saturday night 
for twenty years without other effect than a decided aversion to 
the public-house on Sunday, if he could but resist the temptation 
to take it oftener. Again, till it loses its power by constant use 
it is in many cases the surest and pleasantest of all anesthetics ; 
it relieves all neuralgic pains, tooth-ache and ear-ache for example, 
and puts, especially in combination with brandy, a quick and 
sure if by no means a wholesome check on the milder forms of 
diarrhea. 

In this connection one danger peculiar to itself deserves 
especial notice. Other narcotics are seldom given or sold save 
under their own names; and if administered in combination, 
in quack medicine or unexplained prescriptions, their effect 
betrays itself. Opium forms the basis of innumerable remedies 
and very effective remedies, sold under titles altogether reassuring 
and misleading. Nearly all soothing-syrups and powders for 
example—“ mother’s blessings’ and infant’s curses—are really 
opiates. These are known or suspected by most well-informed 
people. What is less generally known is that nine in ten of the 
popular remedies for catarrh, bronchitis, cough, cold and asthma 
are also opiates. So powerful indeed is the effect of opium upon 
the lining membrane of the lungs and air passages, so difficult 
is it to find an effective substitute, that the efficacy, at least the 
certain and rapid efficacy, of any specific remedy for cold whose 
exact nature is not known affords strong ground for suspecting 
the presence of opium. Many chemists are culpably, almost 
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criminally, reckless ; and not a few culpably ignorant in this 
matter. An experienced man bought from a fashionable West-end 
shop a box of cough lozenges, pleasant to the taste and relieving 
a severe cough with wonderful rapidity. Familiar with the influ- 
ence of opium on the stomach and spirits, he was sure before 
he had sucked half-a-dozen of the lozenges that he had taken 
@ dose powerful enough to affect his accustomed system, and 
‘strong enough to poison a child, and do serious harm to a sensitive 
adult. Yet the lozenges were sold without warning or indication 
of their character; few people would have taken any special 
precaution to keep them out of the way of children, and the box, 
falling into the hands of a heedless or disobedient child, might 
have poisoned a whole nursery. 

Another personal experience may serve to dispel the popular 
delusion that opium is necessarily or generally a stupefying 
agent. A mismanaged minor operation exposed two sensitive 
nerves, producing an intolerable hyperesthesia and a nervous 
terror which rendered surgical relief for the time impossible, 
and endurance utterly beyond human power. For a fortnight 
or more the patient was never free from agony save when the 
nerves of sensation were practically paralyzed by opium. During 
that fortnight he took up for the first time, and thoroughly 
mastered, as a college examination shortly afterwards proved, 
Mill’s Principles of Political Economy, a work not merely taxing 
to the uttermost the natural faculties of nineteen, but demanding 
beyond any other steady persistent coherence and lucidity of 
thought. The patient affirmed that never had his mind been 
clearer, his power of concentration greater, his receptive faculties 
more perfect or his memory more tenacious. That the drug had 
in no wise impaired the intellectual, however it might have 
quelled the muscular or nervous energies, seems obvious. Yet 
at that time the patient was ignorant of the two antidotes above 
mentioned ; and neither coffee nor aperient medicine qualified 
or mitigated the influence of the opiates; an influence strong 
enough to quell for some twenty-two hours out of the twenty-four 
an acute and terrible nervous torture. 

After the use of a fortnight or a month—especially when used 
legitimately to relieve pain and not to procure pleasure—the entire 
abandonment of opium may be easily accomplished in the course of 
two or three days. The pain or the disease it is used to overcome 
carries off, so to speak, or diverts in great measure the injurious 
influence of the drug; as a person suffering from diarrhea, snake- 
bite, or other cause of intense lowering of physical and nervous 
power, may take with impunity a dose of brandy which in health 
would certainly intoxicate him. But after six months’ or a year’s 
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daily use or abuse, only the strongest and sternest resolution can 
overcome or shake off the tyranny of opium, and then only at a 
price of suffering and misery, of physical and mental torture such 
as only those who have known it can conceive. 

It would be as foolish to depreciate the value as to underrate 
the danger of this, the most powerful and in many respects the 
safest of anesthetics. Nothing else can do what opium can to 
relieve chronic, persistent, incurable nervous pain, to give sleep 
when sleeplessness is produced by suffering. The more potent 
anesthetics, like chloroform, are applicable only to brief intense 
tortures, whose period can be foreseen or determined—to produce 
insensibility during an operation, or to mitigate the pangs of 
child-birth. Opium can relieve incurable chronic pain that would 
otherwise render life intolerable, and perhaps drive the sufferer to 
suicide; and this, if moderation be observed, and the necessary 
correctives employed, without impairing, as other narcotics would, 
the intellectual faculties. It is, moreover, as aforesaid, the quickest 
and surest cure for bronchial affections of every kind, and might 
not impossibly, as De Quincey thought, if used in time and with 
sufficient decision, prolong a life otherwise doomed, if it could not 
actually cure phthisis or consumption after the formation of 
tubercle has once begun. But its legitimate use is limited to 
three cases. It can relieve temporary neuralgic pain when cure 
would be slow, or while awaiting a curative operation. One peculi- 
arity of neuralgic pain is its tendency to perpetuate itself. The 
nerves continue to thrill and throb because worn out by pain. 
Give them, through whatever agency, a brief period of rest, and it 
may well happen that, the temporary cause removed, the pain will 
not return. Secondly, opium is the one anesthetic agency avail- 
able to mitigate incurable and intolerable suffering. Not only can 
it render endurable a life that must otherwise be one continuous 
torture, till torture hastens death; but it may in many cases 
render that life serviceable as well as endurable. De Quincey 
gives the instance of a surgeon, suffering under incurable disease 
of an intolerably painful kind, who owed the power of steady pro- 
fessional work for more than twenty years to the constant use of 
opium in enormous quantities. Finally, when a working life draws 
near its natural close, when old age is harassed by the nervous 
consequences of protracted over-work or over-strain such as is often. 
almost inseparable from the anxieties of business—the severe taxa- 
tion of the mental powers by professional or literary labour—opium,. 
given habitually in small quantities and under careful medical 
direction, often does what wine effects with less certainty and 
safety; gives rest and repose, calms an irritability of nerve and 
temper more trying to the patient himself than to those around 
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him, and renders the last decade of a useful and honourable life 
much more comfortable, and no wit less useful or honourable, than 
it might otherwise have been. 

But except as a relief in incurable disease, or in that most incur- 
able of all diseases, old age, the continual or prolonged use of 
opium is always dangerous and nearly always fatal. It impairs 
the will; not infrequently it exercises a directly, visibly, unmis- 
takably deteriorating influence upon the moral nature. There is 
nothing strange in this to those who know how an accidental 
injury to the skull may impair or pervert the moral no less than 
the intellectual powers. That moral is hardly a less common or 
less distinctive disease than mental insanity, that the conscience 
as well as the intellect of the drunkard is distorted and weakened, 
no physiologist doubts. Opium has a similar power, but exerts 
it with characteristic slowness of action. The demoralization of 
the narcotist is not, like that of the drunkard, rapid, violent, and 
palpable; but gradual, insidious, perceptible only to close observers 
or near and intimate friends. In nine cases out of ten, moreover, 
opium ultimately and certainly poisons the whole vital system. 
The patient loses physical and mental energy, courage, and enter- 
prise ; shrinks from exertion of every kind, dreads the labour of a 
walk, the trouble of writing a letter, dreads still more intensely 
any effort that calls for moral courage, flinches from a scene, a 
quarrel, a social or domestic conflict, becomes at last selfish, 
shameless, weak, useless, miserable to the last degree. 

But this, like every other effect of opium, is in some measure un- 
certain ; and hence arises one of its subtlest dangers. De Quincey 
would seem to have been less susceptible than most men to the 
worst influences of his favourite drug, seeing what work, excellent 
in quality as as well as considerable in quantity he achieved after 
he had become a confirmed opium-eater. It took, no doubt, a 
tenfold greater amount of opium to reduce him to intellectual 
impotence than would suffice to destroy the minds of nine brain- 
workers in ten. But his own story clearly reveals how completely 
the enormous doses to which he had recourse at last overpowered 
a mind exceptionally energetic, and a temperament exceptionally 
capable of assimilating, perhaps, rather than resisting the power 
of opium. Here and there we find a constitution upon which it 
exerts few or none of its characteristic effects. As afew cannot 
take it at all, so a few can take it with apparent impunity. With 
them it will relieve pain and will not paralyse the nerves, will 
quell excitement without affecting mental energy; nay, while 
leaving physical activity little more impaired than age and tempera- 
ment alone might have impaired it. Here and there we may find 
a confirmed opium-eater capable of taking and enjoying active 
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exercise—a fairly fearless rider, a lover of nature tempted by taste, 
or it may be by restlessness, to walks beyond his muscular strength; 
with vivid imagination well under his own control; in whom even 
the will seems but little weakened, whose dread of pain and flinch- 
ing from danger are not more marked after twenty years spent 
under the influence of opium than when they first drove him to 
its use. Such cases are, of course, wholly exceptional ; but their 
very existence is a danger to others, misleads them into the idea 
that they may dally with the tempter, may profit by its pleasure- 
giving and pain-quelling powers without falling under its yoke, or 
may fall under that yoke and find it a light one. I doubt, how- 
ever, whether the most fortunate of its victims would encourage 
the latter idea ; whether there be any opium-eater who would not 
give a limb never to have known what opium can do to spare 
suffering, to give strength for protracted exertion, if he had never 
known what slavery to its influence means. 

Dread of pain, dislike of excitement and worry, impatience of 
suffering and discomfort, of irritation, and sleeplessness, are all 
strong and increasingly-marked characteristics of our highly arti- 
ficial life and perhaps almost over-strained civilization. Nature 
knows no influence that can relieve worry, mitigate pain, charm 
away restlessness, discomfort, and even sleeplessness, as opium can. 
Alcohol is at once too stupefying and too exciting for the tastes 
and temperaments that belong to cultivated natures and highly- 
developed brains. Beer suits the sluggish labourer, or the ener- 
getic navvy when his wofk is done, and his system, like that of a 
Scandinavian Viking or Scythian warrior in his hours of repose, 
craves first exhilaration and then stupid, thoughtless contentment. 
Wine suits less active and more passionate races, to whom excite- 
ment is an unmixed pleasure ; brandy those who crave for stronger 
excitement to stimulate less susceptible nerves. But the physical 
stimulants of our fathers and grandfathers, as the moral excite- 
ments of remoter times, are far too violent for our generation. 
Champagne has succeeded port and sherry as the favourite wine 
of those who can afford it, being the lightest of all; and time was, 
not so long ago, when medical men were accused of recommend- 
ing champagne with somewhat careless facility to those whose 
nerves, worn out by unhealthy pursuit of pleasure, by unnatural 
hours and unwholesome excitement, might have been effectually 
though more gradually restored by a change which to most of 
them at least was possible ; by life in the country rather than in 
London, by the fresh air of the early morning instead of that of 
midnight in over-heated gas-lighted rooms and a poisoned atmo- 
sphere. There is a danger lest, as even champagne has proved 

too much of a stimulant and too little of a sedative, narcotics should 
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take its place. The doctors will hardly recommend opium, but 
their patients, obliged for one reason or another to forego wine, 
might be driven upon it. 

As aforesaid, the craving for stimulation or tranquillization of the 
brain—in one word, for that whole class of nerve-agents to which 
‘tea, opium, and brandy alike belong—is so universal, has so pre- 
vailed in all ages, races and climates, that it must be considered, if 
not originally natural, yet as by this time an ingrained, all but 
ineradicable, human appetite. To baffle such an appetite by any 
coercive means, by domestic, social or legislative penalties, has 
ever proved impossible. Deprive it of its gratification in one 
form, and it is impelled or forced to find a substitute; and finds 
it, as all strong human cravings have ever found some kind 
of satisfaction. And here lies one of the worst, most certain 
and yet least considered dangers of the legislation eagerly 
demanded by a constantly increasing party. Maine liquor laws, 
prohibition, local option, every measure that threatens to deprive 
of their favourite stimulant those who are not willing or have 
not the resolve to abandon it, would probably fail in their primary 
object. If they succeeded in that, they would, in a majority 
of instances, force the drinker, not to be content with water or 
even with tea, but to find a subtler substitute of lesser bulk, more 
easily obtained and concealed. Opium is the most obvious, and, 
among sedatives powerful enough to be substituted for wine or 
spirits, the least mischievous resource. And opium, once adopted 
as a substitute for alcohol, would take hold with far greater 
tenacity, and its use would spread with terrible rapidity, because 
its evil influence is so subtle, so slowly perceptible; and because, 
if used in moderation and with fitting precautions, its worst 
effects may not be felt for many years; because women could 
use it without detection, and men without alarm or discredit. 
This peril is one of which wiser men than Sir Wilfrid Lawson 
will not make light, but which too many comparatively rational 
advocates of total abstinence seem to have totally overlooked. 
Without underrating the frightful evils of intoxication, its baneful 
influence upon the individual, upon large classes, and upon the 
‘country as a whole, no one who knows them both can doubt that 
narcotism is the more dangerous and more destructive habit. 
The opiatist will not brawl in the street, will not beat his wife 
or maltreat his children; but he is rendered as a rule, even more 
rapidly and certainly than the drunkard, a useless member of 
society, a worthless citizen, an indifferent husband, helpless as 
the bread-winner, impotent as the master and ruler ofa household. 
And opium, to the same temperaments and to many others, is 
quite as seductive as alcohol; far more poisonous, and incomparably 
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more difficult to shake off when once its tyranny has been esta- 
blished. To forbid it, as some have proposed to forbid the sale or 
manufacture of beer, wine, and spirits, is impossible; to exclude 
it from the country is out of the question; its legitimate uses 
are too important, and no restrictions whatever can put it out 
of the reach of those who desire it. Silks, spirits, tobacco were 
smuggled as long as it paid to smuggle them; opium, an article 
of incomparably less bulk and incomparably greater value, would 
bring still larger profit to the importer; while the customer 
would not merely be attracted by cheapness or fashion, but 
impelled by the most imperious and irresistible of acquired 
cravings. Any man could smuggle through any barriers enough 
to satisfy his appetite for a year, enough to poison a whole 
battalion. That opium can become the favourite indulgence with 
numerous classes, and apparently with a whole people, the expe- 
rience of more than one Eastern nation clearly shows. As the 
Oriental tea and coffee have to so large an extent superseded beer 
as the daily drink of men as well as women and children, so — 
opium is calculated under favouring circumstances to replace 
wine and spirits as a stimulant. It might well do so even while 
the competition was open. Every penalty placed on the use 
of wine or brandy is a premium on that of opium. 

De Quincey is not the only opium-eater who has given his 
experience to the world. It is evident that the practice is spreading 
in America, and the records published by its victims are as terrible 
as the worst descriptions of the drunkard’s misery or even as the 
horrors of delirium tremens. It is noteworthy, however, how 
little any of these seem to know of other experiences than their 
own—for instance, of the numerous forms and methods in which 
the drug can be and is administered. Opium—the solidified 
juice of the poppy—is the natural product from which laudanum, 
the spirituous tincture of opium, and all the various forms of 
morphia, which may be called the chemical extract, the essential 
principle of opium, are obtained. Morphia, again, is sold by 
chemists and exhibited by doctors in many forms, the principal 
of which are the acetate, the sulphate and the muriate of morphia 
—the substance itself combined with acetic, sulphuric, or hydro- 
chloric acid. Of these last the muriate is, we believe, the safest, the 
acetate and in a lesser degree the sulphate having more of the 
pleasurable, sedative, seductive influence of opium in proportion 
to their pain-quelling power. They act, in some way, more power- 
fully upon the spirits while exerting the same anesthetic influence, 
and the injurious effects of each dose are more marked and 
- less easily counteracted. Laudanum, containing proof spirit 
as well as morphine, and through the proof-spirit diffusing the 
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narcotic influence more rapidly and affecting the brain more 
quickly and decidedly, is perhaps the worst vehicle through which 
the essential drug can be taken. Again, morphine in its liquid 
forms can be injected under the skin; as solid opium it can be 
smoked or eaten, as morphia it can be swallowed or injected. 
Of all modes of administration—speaking, of course, of the self- 
administered abuse, not of the strict medical use of the drug— 
subcutaneous injection is the worst. It acts the most speedily 
and apparently the most pleasurably.; it passes off the most 
rapidly, and tempts, therefore the most frequent, re-application. 
Apart, moreover, from the poisonous influence itself, this mode 
of application has injurious effects of its own ; produces callosities 
and sores of a painful and revolting character. Smoking seems 
to be the most stupefying manner in which solid opium can be 
consumed, the one which acts most powerfully and injuriously 
upon the brain. But opium-smoking is hardly likely to take a 
strong hold on English or European taste. A piece of opium 
no larger than a pea, chopped up and mixed with a large bowl- 
ful of tobacco, produces on the veteran tobacco-smoker a nauseating 
effect powerfully recalling that of the first pipe of his boyhood ; 
while its flavour is incomparably more disagreeable to the palate 
accustomed to the best havanas or the worst shag or bird’s-eye 
than these were to the unvitiated taste. It is probable that the 
Englishman who makes his first acquaintance with opium in this 
form will be revolted rather than tempted, unless indeed the pipe 
be used to relieve a pain so intolerable that the nauseousness 
of the remedy is disregarded. Morphia in all its forms, liquid 
or solid, has a thoroughly unpleasant bitterness, but neither 
the nauseous taste of the pipe nor the intensely disgusting flavour 
of laudanum, a flavour so revolting to the unaccustomed palate 
that only when largely diluted by water can it possibly be 
swallowed. On the whole, the muriate, dissolved in a quantity 
of water large enough to render each drop the equivalent of 
a drop of laudanum, is probably the safest, and should be swallowed 
rather than injected. But rather than swallow even this, a wise 
man, unless more confident in his own constancy and self-command 
than wise men are wont to be, had better endure any temporary 
pain that nature may inflict or any remedial operation that 
surgery can offer. 


Percy GREG. 
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Animula, vagula, blandula, 
Hospes, comesque corporis, 
Que nunc abibis in loca ? 
Pallidula, rigida, nudula ; 
Nee, ut soles, dabis jocos. 


Tuese famous verses, as everyone knows, were composed, or 
pronounced, on his death-bed, by a Roman Emperor remarkable 
for many high qualities, and, amongst them, for the unwearying 
activity which, in the early part of the second century, carried 
him to Britain, and left there enduring memorials of his presence. 
They have had a circulation perhaps out of proportion to their 
poetical merit, yet great writers havé thought them worthy of the 
exercise of their genius in an attempt to render them into 
English ; they have been treated lightly, they have been treated 
gravely—for pathos and playfulness are, in truth, combined in 
them; they suggested soniething more than a mere translation 
to Pope, and, at the same time, they illustrate one of the curious 
and dark bye-ways of literature, and the unscrupulous character 
of Pope’s genius. 

It may not, therefore, be uninteresting to observe how three 
professed poets and one great writer—conspicuous for his high 
literary culture—have handled these lines in their attempts to 
render them into English; and with this view I will quote one 
translation by Byron, another by Prior, two renderings by Pope, 
and one by Dean Merivale, the historian of the Romans under 
the Empire. 

Byron. 
Ah! gentle, fleeting, wavering sprite, 
Friend and associate of this clay! 
To what unknown region borne, 
Wilt thou now wing thy distant flight ? 
No more with wonted humour gay, 
But pallid, cheerless, and forlorn. 
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Prior. 


Poor little pretty, fluttering thing, 
Must we no longer live together ? 
And dost thou preene thy trembling wing, 
To take thy flight thou know’st not whither ? 
Thy humorous vein, thy pleasing folly, 
Lies all neglected, all forgot : 
And pensive, wavering, melancholy, 
Thou dread’st and hop’st thou know’st not what. 


Porr. No. I. 

Ah, fleeting spirit! wandering fire! 

That long hast warmed my tender breast, 
Must thou no more this frame inspire ; 

No more a pleasing cheerful guest ? 
Whither, ah whither, art thou flying, 

To what dark undiscovered shore ? 
Thou seem’st all trembling, shivering, dying, 

And wit and humour are no more. 


Porr. No. II. 
I. 


Vital spark of heav’nly flame ! 
Quit, oh quit, this mortal frame: 
Trembling, hoping, ling’ring, flying, 
Oh the pain, the bliss of dying! 
Cease, fond Nature, cease thy strife, 
And let me languish into life. 


Hark! they whisper ; Angels say, 
“Sister Spirit, come away.” 
What is this absorbs me quite ? 
Steals my senses, shuts my sight, 
Drowns my spirits, draws my breath ? 
Tell me, my Soul, can this be Death ? 


It. 


The world recedes ; it disappears ! 
Heav’n opens on my eyes! my ears 
With sounds seraphic ring: 
Lend, lend your wings! I mount! I fly! 
O Grave! where is thy victory ? 
O Death! where is thy sting 
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MERIVALE. 

Soul of mine, pretty ‘one, flitting one, 
Guest and partner of my clay, 
Whither wilt thou hie away,— 

Pallid one, rigid one, naked one— 
Never to play again, never to play ? 


Most readers will, I think, admit that of these five renderings, 
Byron’s, which is the closest, is the least good, and Prior’s, which 
is the freest, is the best. It is also right to observe that of the 
two versions of Pope, some doubt as to the authorship hangs over 
the first ; whilst those who read the second will see that so far from 
being in any way a translation, it is, in truth, the very inversion 
and opposite of the ideas of the dying Emperor. It is neither 
translation nor imitation; it is rather a distinct poem, inspired, 
it may be, by some chance echo of the old heathen verse, but the 
exact contradiction of the original, converting the anxious doubts 
of the Pagan Emperor into the certain faith of the Christian 
Saint. It is an extremely beautiful poem, familiar to many of 
us from early boyhood, rising high both in thought and diction, 
and unquestionably the work of Pope. 

Its literary history is also as curious as its beauty is great; and 
those who care to peruse that history and in it to see an instance 
of Pope’s disregard of truth, when he thought that truth was an 
obstacle to fame, may read the details in the acute and careful 
criticism on it by Mr. Courthope in the 4th volume of his edition 
of Pope’s works. But I do not now concern myself with that 
part of the subject, nor do I care to reproduce the crowd of 
translations, renderings, and imitations, more or less good, by 
authors of less fame than those whom I have quoted. My object 
now is rather to bring together in juxta-position the different 
versions which I have quoted, and if I must, according to pre- 
scribed rule, draw some moral from this “ fasciculus” of interest- 
ing translations, to inquire if there is any inference to be drawn 
from the comparison of them, or of what they illustrate, viz. the 
rendering of Latin or Greek verse into an English equivalent. 
This graceful exercise of the literary and poetic art—the pleasant 
recreation of weary hours—may, I am afraid, like its counterpart, 
the translation of English into Latin, pass more and more out 
of our higher education, but, whilst it lasts, these fugitive render- 
ings of short and famous poems will have, for cultured minds at 
least, an interest and value. 

The question, then, that arises, is as to the mode in which such 
a task should be undertaken. Are we to adhere as closely as 
language will permit to the original, or may we assume some 
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license, in order to catch its spirit without too strict a regard to 
its actual terms? I incline to think that the latter alternative, 
questionable and even dangerous as some may consider it, is on 
the whole the one most likely to lead to success; and I believe 
that in the case of great poets it has, at least, been so. The 
extreme terseness and condensation of Latin cannot, easily be 
reproduced in our more diffuse English ; and if the difficulties of 
grammar are overcome in the attempt to give the sense in an 
equal number of words or lines, the grace and playfulness, the 
pathos and the subtle spirit of the original are too often lost. 
Even Milton, with his matchless skill in classic lore, when he 
follows with a too scrupulous precision the easy and graceful flow 
of Horace’s, 

‘Quis multa gracilis te puer in rosa,” 


becomes hard and unnatural. It is, indeed, scarcely conceivable 
that the literal translator of the fifth Ode when he wrote—in 
searcely intelligible English— 


** Who now enjoys thee credulous, all gold, 
Who always vacant, always amiable 
Hopes thee, of flattering gales 
Unmindful,”— 


was the great poet of the Allegro and the Penseroso, or of those 
noble sonnets which have come forth from the very fount of pure 
and undefiled Latinity, and which breathe the ideas and language 
-of ancient Rome. 

Or, again, let me take an illustration from the numerous trans- 
lations of that which (saving the Hebrew poets) seems to me on 
the whole the greatest of ancient poems—Homer’s Odyssey. Of 
the three finest renderings, Chapman’s, Pope’s, and Worsley’s— 
great as are the merits of each—Pope’s, which departs most 
widely from the original, stands, I think confessedly, first. It is 
not, indeed, a translation in the strict sense of the word, but it is 
a grand and stately composition, which has made the tale of 
Ulysses’ wanderings familiar to English ears; it is the poetry of 
Pope, inspired by the divine genius of Homer. 

But my theme is so tempting that I am in danger of exceed- 
ing the limits which I prescribed to myself in commencing this 
paper. I will, therefore, endeavour to fortify my opinion of the 
spirit in which such a translation as this should be approached 
by enrolling myself, for the occasion, in the obscure and shadowy 
-erowd of imitators and translators—whose names I do not record, 
and who, like the poor ghosts in Hades, watch from a distance, 
but do not mingle with, the greater spirits who maintain the 
semblance of their ancient state even in the world below—and 
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I will venture upon one more rendering of the Imperial versifier’s. 
lines. However imperfect the execution may be, it is the only 
mode of illustrating the idea which I have sought to express ; 
and without further excuses or disclaimers, I will conclude these 
observations by preferring to the Editors of the National Review 
the request which Pope, when writing on this very subject, 
made to the Spectator nearly two centuries ago, in No. 532 of 
that delightful periodical: “If you think me right in my notions 
of the last words of Hadrian, be pleased to insert this; if not, to 
suppress 


Wandering, fleeting life of mine, 
Spirit human, or divine ; 
Partner, friend, and closest mate, 
Of this earthly, fleshly state ; 
Gentle Sprite, mysterious thing, 
Whither now art taking wing ? 
Into realms of bliss or woe ? 
Place of loveliness or fear ? 
Whither, Spirit, dost thou go— 
Somewhere, nowhere, far or near ? 
Yes—thou goest, Spirit—yes, 
In thy paleness, nakedness— 
Mirth is banished, 
Jest hath vanished, 
Into gloom and dreariness. 


CARNARVON. 
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IT].—Mr. Cannine. 


Ir is a singular feature in the career of Mr. Canning that the 
shortest and least important stage of it was that in which he 
played the first part. As Foreign Minister he is regarded almost 
as the founder of a school; and though it is perfectly true that in 
many points he was anticipated by Lord Castlereagh, between 
whom and himself there was no real difference of principle, yet it 
was reserved for Mr. Canning to bring the new system to maturity 
and complete the process of disentangling England from those 
more intimate relations with the military Powers, which, indis- 
pensable as they were during the ascendancy of Napoleon, could 
not have been maintained afterwards without contracting liabilities 
and espousing doctrines which the country would never have 
endured. But as Prime Minister he left his mark on nothing. He 
entered on his ‘ inheritance,” as he himself termed it, in April, 
and he died in August; the last of the followers of Mr. Pitt who 
took any active part in public life. His death, like that of his great 
master, marks an.epoch in our political history. For, though 
another race of great Tory statesmen, far superior in abilities to 
either Lord Liverpool, the Duke of Portland, or Mr. Perceval, were 
ready to take his place, the principles of the Tory Party underwent 
a greater change after 1827 than they did in 1806. Mr. Canning 
was the only living statesman who could have kept the old régime 
together, and with it those ideas of government which were the 
growth of an age of aristocracy. In addition to his eminent abilities 
and the benefits of his early training, he had the breadth of view 
and the elevation of sentiment which were necessary to win the 
confidence of the people, and retain that hold on their imagination 
which the statesmen on whom the conduct of the Tory Party 
devolved at his death were less qualified to acquire. 

Mr. Canning was born in London on the 11th of April 1770, 
of an old Warwickshire family, a branch of which settled in 
Ireland, and in 1818 obtained the peerage of Garvagh. The head 
VOL. IV. 50 
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of this branch was the father of three sons, of whom the eldest was 
the statesman’s father, disinherited in consequence of his mar- 
riage; the second, the father of the first Lord Garvagh, and the 
youngest, of Lord Stratford de Redcliffe. It was this uncle, then 
engaged in business in London, who, on the death of his elder 
brother in 1771, took charge of his infant son, and brought him 
up like his own. His mother, who had been a Miss Costello and 
was a very pretty woman, adopted the stage as a profession, where 
she attained a certain measure of success. She did not live to 
see her son Prime Minister, though she very narrowly missed it; 
as she died on the 27th of March 1827, exactly fifteen days before 
the seals were delivered to him. 

Canning was educated first at a private school near Winchester, 
and afterwards at Eton, where, together with Hookham Frere 
and the two Smiths, he founded the Microcosm, for the copyright 
of which Knight the publisher thought it worth his while to give 
fifty guineas, before the young proprietors had left school. 
Canning was captain of Eton in 1787, and in October of that year 
he went up to Christ Church. In the following year he gained the 
Chancellor’s prize for Latin verse, the subject being the Pilgrimage 
to Mecca, and, having taken his bachelor’s degree, repaired to 
London and enrolled himself at Lincoln’s Inn. He entered society 
under the auspices of Sheridan, who had made the acquaintance of 
his mother at Drury Lane, and who introduced him to Devonshire 
House, where he met all the Whig Leaders and the most beautiful 
and fashionable women who adorned their party. Young Canning 
was well qualified to shine in such circles, and speedily attracted 
marked attention. But he early recognized in Pitt the political 
hero of the age; nor did Pitt himself, to whom he had been 
presented while still an undergraduate, by Lord Hawkesbury, fail 
to discern in him, even at that early age, the promise of a valuable 
ally. 

As soon as he was settled in London, the Minister sent for him, 
and he at once consented to the proposal that he should enter 
Parliament for the Ministerial borough of Newport, for which 
place he took his seat in the session of 1793. He delivered a very 
effective maiden speech on the 31st of January, 1794, and 
Canning’s own account of it, contained in a letter to his friend, 
Lord Boringdon, will be found very interesting. It is said to 
have been marred to some extent by a too palpable imitation 
of Burke, whose style did not sit well on so young and vivacious 
an orator. Canning had the good sense to acknowledge his 
mistake, and dropped the attempt forthwith. In 1796 he was 
made Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs, Lord Grenville being 
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his chief; and in September 1797 he started the Anti-Jacobin. 
The journal was a brilliant success, and for sheer wit utterly 
eclipsed the Rolliad ; and the cause of its stoppage in the follow- 
ing July I have never been able to ascertain. In 1801 he retired 
from office with Mr. Pitt, having married, the year before, Miss 
Scott, the daughter of General Scott and sister of the Duchess of 
Portland, with a portion of a hundred thousand pounds. The 
pension of five hundred a year, to which he became entitled on 
resigning his appointment, he desired to have settled on his mother 
and sisters, to whom through life he ever showed the most 
affectionate solicitude. 

It is well known that during the administration of Mr. Adding- 
ton, Pitt absented himself a good deal both from the House of 
Commons and from London, residing principally at Walmer Castle, 
and amusing himself with a farm which he had purchased. But 
his political friends were not so well satisfied with his retirement 
as he was himself, and Canning in particular urged him to return 
to the field with solicitations which in time became irksome. He 
-also took upon himself to fight Pitt’s battles in his absence, and to 
speak on his behalf and in his name with rather more confidence 
and presumption than were agreeable to his august patron. But 
Pitt was a remarkably good-natured man, and seems, moreover, to 
have treated his protégé with a kind of fatherly indulgence not 
always, perhaps, to Canning’s own advantage. Canning’s threat 
of resignation when Addington was re-admitted to the Cabinet in 
1804, and the manner in which it appears to have been received 
by Pitt, is an instance in point. Canning made a confidant of 
Lady Hester, and between the uncle and niece his ruffled plumes 
were smoothed, and he continued a member of the Government. 

The Peace of Amiens was signed in March 1802, and so unsatis- 
factory did its terms appear to many of Pitt’s old friends, that 
Lord Grenville, Lord Spencer, the Marquis of Buckingham, and 
Mr. Windham at once went into violent opposition. Pitt, of 
course, withheld Canning from attacking it, but he could not pre- 
vent him from saying everywhere that Pitt ought to return to 
office, and was the only man at such a crisis fit to be trusted with 
the Government of the country ; or from pursuing the unfortunate 
Minister with squibs and epigrams, which neither he nor his 
friends forgave to the last hour of their lives. It was about 
this time that he wrote the well-known song, The Pilot that 
weathered the Storm, which can hardly have failed to lead public 
opinion in the direction which he wished it to take. He con- 
tinued, however, to support the Government with great ability ; 
and on the 2nd of December 1802, on the question of the national 
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defences, made one of the finest speeches which ever fell from his 
lips, reminding us more than once of the first Philippic of Demos- 
thenes. But as time went on, and it became more and more 
evident that Napoleon had no intention of abiding by the terms of 
peace, and that a fresh war was every day becoming more immi- 
nent, the Pittite party in the House of Commons began to show 
less and less forbearance to the Government, and Pitt himself at 
length re-appeared upon the scene, to the infinite delight of his. 
impetuous subaltern, though he was unwilling at first to push 
matters to extremities. The point on which Napoleon laid so much 
stress was our failure to evacuate Malta within the time specified 
by the Treaty; overlooking the fact that this step had been made 
conditional on the fulfilment by himself of other pledges which he 
had systematically violated. It is unnecessary to defend the con- 
duct of the British Government at this juncture, as Mr. Fox him- 
self always admitted that the second French war was inevitable, 
whatever the first might have been. But it soon became evident 
that Addington was not equal to the conduct of it. Independently 
of the inadequacy of his measures, he did not possess the con- 
fidence of the foreign Powers in alliance with Great Britain. ‘“ Si 
ee Ministére dure,” said Count Woronzow, the Russian Ambassador: 
in England, “la grande Bretagne ne durera pas.” 

War was declared on the 18th of March 1803, and in the fol- 
lowing June Canning supported a vote of censure on the Govern- 
ment moved by Colonel Patten, member for Newton in Lancashire. 
But the House of Commons was in no mood to support any motion 
of the kind. The Opposition were unwilling as yet to turn out 
Addington in order to bring in Pitt; and Pitt’s own supporters in 
the Tory Party were too few to do it by themselves, even had Pitt 
himself desired that result, which he did not. He himself moved 
the Orders of the Day, being unwilling either to condemn or to 
acquit his former friend ; but the House declined the compromise 
by an immense majority, and afterwards rejected the main question 
by nearly as large a one. Pitt’s idea was that it was useless to 
rake up the past: though he could not conscientiously say that 
the Ministry had been blameless. But with regard to the future 
he was determined to “oppose most decidedly, and with all his 
power, any weak or pernicious half measures, unequal to the 
pressure of the moment.” 

The time soon came when he was obliged to be as good as his 
word. He had not been Chancellor of the Exchequer seventeen 
years for nothing. He, and perhaps he alone, fully comprehended 
our resources ; and though he wished that the renewal of the war 
could have been deferred for two or three years, by which time we 
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should have been still better prepared to sustain it, if necessary, 
he saw at once that misplaced economy at such a moment as that 
when Napoleon was out watching his opportunity to swoop down 
upon us with two hundred thousand men was a great crime. 
Neither the army nor the navy were on a thoroughly efficient 
footing; the latter, especially, had been reduced to such a pass 
by Lord St. Vincent, who would persist in believing that war was 
impossible, that we were for some time in a much more critical 
condition than is commonly understood. ‘Let us be masters of 
the Channel for six hours,” said Napoleon, ‘‘and we are masters 
-of the world!’ In August 1804 it seemed quite possible that the 
French might be masters of the Channel for six hours. For- 
tunately for ourselves, the French admiral, with whom Napoleon 
had concocted all the details of his grand design, died just at the 
moment when it ought to have been put in execution, and before a 
fit successor could be found the opportunity was lost. But in the 
month of August 1804 it undoubtedly existed, and its existence was 
the fault of the Ministry. 

In a letter to George Rose, of November 11th, 1803, Pitt com- 
plains of “the unaccountable negligence and inactivity of the Go- 
vernment,” and in the following month he brought forward a motion 
on the state of the Navy in a speech which might be studied with 
great advantage at the present moment. It will be seen, then— 
and this is the point I wish to make clear—that Canning’s attacks 
on the Ministry were abundantly justified by their conduct, and 
that, however much Mr. Addington and his own personal friends 
might think themselves aggrieved by them, the country was really 
indebted to him. We see, too, plainly, that with the development 
of Napoleon’s ambition Pitt’s conception of the war, and the sacri- 
fices necessary to be made by this country, had enlarged also, and 
that, however much he might feel himself restrained by his original 
undertaking to support the Government, his views were identical 
with Canning’s. Canning protested again under the Duke of Port- 
land, and was sacrificed to the powerful influences arrayed upon 
the other side. He protested again, as an independent member, 
‘during the Ministry of Mr. Perceval, and though no doubt it was 
in a great measure owing to him, and the Pittite Tories who sup- 
ported him, that the Peninsula War was not abandoned, yet he 
was taunted by the other section of the Party with being actuated 
by unworthy motives, and his memory has come down to us, even 
to this day, still bearing the marks of their resentment. This 
unhappy misunderstanding, which had its origin during the first 
years of this century, poisoned the minds of a later generation 
against the pupil of Mr. Pitt, and caused even the great soldier 
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who was far more indebted to him than he ever understood to stand - 
aloof from him in his hour of need, and drive him into the arms 
of a party whom he himself had always regarded with distrust. 
As there can be no doubt that the conduct of Sir Robert Peel and 
the Duke of Wellington, in refusing to act cordially with Mr. Can- 
ning in 1827, exercised the most disastrous influence on the 
fortunes of the Tory Party, and on the fortunes of the English 
Constitution, the various events and transactions which, by con- — 
tributing to fasten on Mr. Canning the character of an intriguer, 
lay at the root of this unlucky schism, become invested with a deep 
and an abiding interest for us, and in any history of the Tory 
Party must occupy a prominent place. 

To trace the mischief to its source we must go to the Diary of 
the first Lord Malmesbury, who says that Canning was Mr. Pitt’s 
spoiled child, and implies that his head had been turned by his 
rapid rise in public life. It is easy to understand that older men 
than himself, and men of higher birth and rank, would be offended 
by the forwardness of the great man’s protégé, and regard his 
satire as impertinence, whether levelled at themselves or others. 
With this previous impression on their minds, they would be pre- 
pared, of course, to place the most unfavourable construction on 
his conduct whenever it was called in question, and, to whatever 
dispute he was a party, to find him in the wrong. Canning had 
himself and his patron to thank for the existence of this prejudice 
in the political circles of the day. But in the particular contro- 
versies in which it operated to his disadvantage I believe he was 
always in the right, and that, had there been no arridre pensée in 
the way, nobody would have thought otherwise. 

After the formation of Lord Grenville’s Government Canning 
was more than once offered high office by his former chief, but 
declined to join him by himself, as he felt he should be surrounded 
by Whigs, and that his relations with Mr. Fox would necessarily 
be extremely uncomfortable. But the offer is worth mentioning 
for the sake of the reply which on one occasion it drew from Mr. 
Canning, showing how true he still remained to the central article of 
the Tory faith. ‘‘ If Lord Grenville means to make his Government 
all that it ought to be, the King must be admitted into it (be 
consulted), then he will retrieve the first false step, which is a cause 
of the great part of the present aversion to him.” Lord Malmes- 
bury’s comment on his refusal was: “‘ He may be safely trusted, 
for, I repeat, he is honourable and honest.” 

As has been very truly said, Canning’s position after the death 
of Mr. Pitt was like Becky Sharpe’s at Gaunt House when left 
alone with the ladies after dinner. He was made to feel the full 
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weight of all the petty jealousies and animosities which he had 
kindled during his patron’s lifetime ; and unfortunately, perhaps, 
for himself, among his political friends was a statesman of con- 
summate ability who was not calculated to set him the best possible 
example of conciliation or modesty. This was Lord Wellesley, who 
had lately returned from India, and understood as well as Canning 
the mistake that had been committed by the Government in 
withdrawing the British forces from the Peninsula. On the dis- 
missal of Lord Grenville the two sections of the Tory party, the 
Pittites represented by Canning and the followers of Addington, 
now Lord Sidmouth, represented by Mr. Perceval, finding it 
impossible to agree, a neutral Prime Minister was appointed in the 
person of the Duke of Portland, already with one foot in the grave, 
and totally unequal to his duties. In this administration Canning 
was Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, and Lord Castlereagh 
Secretary for War.* It cannot be said that there was any want of 
spirit or energy in the earlier operations of the Government. The 
seizure of the Danish Fleet by Lord Cathcart in September 1807 
was not only ‘‘ an act of vigour,” but a very successful act of vigour, 
which effectually checkmated the combination formed against us by 
Napoleon in the North of Europe. The Orders in Council, though 
the full effects of them were not foreseen at the moment, 
showed, at all events, the length to which England was prepared 
to go against her formidable enemy. Canning thought, however, 
that the expedition of Sir John Moore had been greatly mis- 
' managed; and he had been seriously annoyed by a resolution 
adopted in his absence at a meeting of the Cabinet, approving of 
the Convention of Cintra. The Minister by whose advice this 
step was taken was Lord Castlereagh ; a circumstance which did not 
contribute to smooth the relations between himself and the Secretary 
for War, already slightly strained by the opinions which Canning 
was known to have expressed on the Corunna campaign. However, 
Canning took advantage of the disaster to force on the Government 
the necessity of our being more efficiently represented in Spain, and 
Lord Wellesley accepted the embassy on the express condition that 
Sir Arthur should be sent back to Portugal with an efficient force 
at his command. The General was sent, but not the army; which 
by Lord Castlereagh’s orders was despatched to Flushing and 
perished of disease in the island of Walcheren. Had these troops 
formed part of Sir Arthur Wellesley’s army, the fruits of the battle 
of Talavera would not have been lost, and the effect of the diver- 
sion in Spain upon Napoleon’s fortunes have been felt much 
sooner. 


* War and the Colonies 
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Canning’s cup was now full. Justly irritated by the conduct of 
the Cabinet in the matter of the Convention of Cintra; disgusted 
with the mismanagement of Moore’s expedition; on discovering 
that the undertaking with Lord Wellesley had been violated, he 
could refrain no longer, and announced to the Duke of Portland, 
that either Lord Castlereagh must retire from the War Depart- 
ment or he himself from the Ministry. The Duke of Portland 
agreed with Mr. Canning, and communicated what had passed to 
Lord Eldon, Lord Camden, and Lord Bathurst, the intimate friends 
of Lord Castlereagh, who joined with the Duke of Portland in press- 
_ ing on Mr. Canning to allow the intended change to be concealed 
from Lord Castlereagh till the end of the Session. Whether Mr. 
Canning consented to this proposal or not seems uncertain. Ac- 
cording to the version of the affair given by Lord Colchester, he 
did; according to the correspondence published in the Annual 
Register, and the excellent narrative founded on it in Twiss’s Life 
of Lord Eldon, he did not; but remained under the impression 
that the communication had been made by Lord Camden. At all 
events he learned the truth on the 21st of June, the day Parlia- 
ment was prorogued ; but as Lord Castlereagh was then in the 
middle of his preparations for the expedition, Perceval, to whom 
the scheme was then first communicated, is said to have persuaded 
his colleagues to postpone the execution of it till the issue of the 
expedition should be known. It seems certain, however, that 
Canning was led to believe that no further delay would take place 
in informing Lord Castlereagh of the facts. A further delay, never- — 
theless, was begged of him till the expedition should have sailed, 
and then another, till the issue of the expedition should be known. 
These repeated solicitations came from Lord Castlereagh’s own 
friends, who represented to Canning that if they had time given 
them they would break the matter to him more gently, and 
gradually reconcile him to the change without any wound to his 
feelings. That Canning yielded to these requests is rather to his 
honour than otherwise, though those who have had the public ear 
have succeeded in keeping afloat a different version of the story. 
But when, towards the end of August, the fate of the expedition 
became known, and Canning found that nothing had been done 
or was likely to be done, on the 6th of September he resigned. 
Castlereagh, taking notice of his absence from a Cabinet, became 
inquisitive, and going home to dinner with Lord Camden, ex- 
torted from him the whole history of the transaction. The next 
day he sent a challenge to Mr. Canning, and the two statesmen 
met on Putney Heath, when Canning was slightly wounded and 
Castlereagh lost a button off his coat. The Morning Chronicle 
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thanked Mr. Canning for the service he had intended to his 
country. 

It is clear to me that Castlereagh had no ground of quarrel with 
Canning, who, in a very difficult situation, had acted for the best, 
and had been deceived by the moral cowardice of others. To deter- 
mine whether a man has acted rightly in any given emergency, it 
is often a good plan to consider what would have happened had he 
acted differently. In this case there were the conventional three 
courses open to Mr. Canning. He might have remained in the 
Cabinet, a silent spectator of the mismanagement which he be- 
lieved to be disastrous to the country, and for which he would 
then have been responsible. He might have insisted peremptorily 
on a change being made at once, and have resigned if it was 
' refused. Or he might have done what he did—have yielded to 
the united representations’ of the King, the Prime Minister, and 
Lord Castlereagh’s own friends, who represented to him that his 
resignation would break up the Government, and that more harm 
would be done to the public service by such a catastrophe than by 
allowing Lord Castlereagh to remain in office three months 
longer. Of these three courses, no man with any keen sense 
of public duty could have adopted the first. Had he adopted 
the second, it seems equally certain that, whether his own re- 
signation or Lord Castlereagh’s had been the consequence, 
the Government must have come to the ground—a calamity 
much greater in times of public danger than is commonly sup- 
posed, and the breach between the two sections of the Tory 
Party have been bitterly exasperated. With these alternatives 
before him, and the counsel of Lord Castlereagh’s own friends to 
guide him, is Mr. Canning to be blamed for one moment for the 
course which he adopted? He was surely right in concluding 
that the honour of Lord Castlereagh was safe in the keeping 
of his friends, and that they would not advise Mr. Canning 
to do anything which was either discreditable to himself or 
unfair to his colleagues. Lord Castlereagh, however, had the 
Addington party on his side; and they were too glad to get a 
fresh opportunity of declaiming against Canning to stop to inquire 
whether his Lordship was not extremely wrong-headed in taking 
up the matter as he did. So it became an article of faith with 
that section of the Tories that Mr. Canning had behaved badly to 
Lord Castlereagh. He was already declared to have behaved 
badly to Mr. Addington ; and with these two previous convictions 
recorded against him, he was immediately to be put upon his 
trial on a third charge—that, namely, of behaving badly to Mr. 
Perceval. 
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When it became evident that a successor to the Duke of 
Portland would shortly have to be found, Canning told Mr. 
Perceval that he thought the choice lay between themselves,. 
adding that though he could not consent to act under him in the. 
House of Commons, his retirement, should it be necessary, would 
make no difference in their friendship. This was an intimation to 
Perceval that he considered his own claim to the Treasury the 
stronger of the two, and was prepared to lay it before the King ; 
but that if considerations of convenience dictated the choice of 
Perceval, he should recognize their weight and acquiesce in the 
arrangement amicably, though unable himself to form a part of it. 
That he should have been ready with suggestions for facilitating 
his own promotion to the Treasury was, of course, to be expected. 
He proposed that Perceval should be Chancellor of the Duchy of 
Lancaster for life with a Peerage ; or that he should succeed Lord 
Eldon on the woolsack. Lord Eldon had not then established his 
great reputation, and Perceval, who had been both Solicitor- 
General and Attorney-General, had the usual qualifications for the 
post. It was all very well for Perceval’s friends, after he had been 
actually Prime Minister, to describe such proposals as insulting. 
But at the present time I should say there is hardly a politician to 
be found who would not agree with me that they were fully equal 
to his merits. Canning, moreover, impressed upon the King the 
necessity of having the next Prime Minister in the House of 
Commons, and as in that case if it was not Canning it must be 
Perceval, he had a right to credit himself with having helped in 
Perceval’s elevation. If a man goes to the dispenser of Office, and 
says to him, ‘ Now, I want this place for myself, but if you cannot 
give it to me then so-and-so is your man,” is he doing his friend a 
good turn or not? An attempt has been made to exalt the charac- 
ter of Castlereagh at the expense of both Pitt and Canning, who, it 
is said, did not understand his larger conceptions of the war and 
the scale on which our military operations ought to be con- 
ducted. It is forgotten that all Castlereagh’s measures at the 
time referred to had the full concurrence of Pitt, and therefore also 
of Canning. They were both privy to his scheme for landing 
40,000 men in the north of Europe. It was not to the magnitude 
of his plans, but to the misdirection of them, that Canning took 
objection. 

I must pass very briefly over the next thirteen years, the period 
which intervened between Mr. Canning’s retirement from the 
Foreign Office in 1809 and his return to it in 1822. Mr. Canning 
continued his support in Parliament to the Peninsula War, and 
helped greatly to fortify the resolution of the Government in per-- 
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severing with the contest. Both in 1810 and 1811 he made some 
very fine speeches on this subject, one of which is distinguished by 
a very happy reference to the Merchant of Venice. An Opposition 
speaker had recommended that we should leave Spain to her fate, 
in order that on the destruction of her Empire we might seize on 
her American Colonies. Mr. Canning said that considering all that 
England had affected to feel for the condition of the Spaniards,— 
her sympathy, condolence, and admiration—a speech which im- 
plied that we were really thinking all the time of her Colonies, 
reminded him of Shylock’s lament over Jessica, whom he would 
not have minded seeing dead at his feet had she only brought him 
back his ducats. 

After the assassination of Mr. Perceval, Canning was again 
offered the Foreign Office by Lord Liverpool; but he declined to 
serve under Lord Castlereagh, who was to retain the lead of the 
House of Commons, and continued without office till, in 1814, he 
went as Ambassador Extraordinary to Portugal, with a salary of 
£14,000 a year ; and his speech in defence of himself in Parliament, 
where the appointment was stigmatised as a job, is among the finest 
that he ever made. In 1816 he re-entered the Government as Presi- 
dent of the Board of Control, only to quit it again after the trial of 
Queen Caroline, in consequence of the offence which he had given 
to George the Fourth by his opposition to the Divorce Clause. 
Again, after a time, Lord Liverpool invited him into the Cabinet, 
but the King would not listen to the proposal ; and Canning had 
accepted the office of Governor-General of India, and was on the 
point of sailing, when the death of Lord Londonderry brought the 
Foreign Office to his feet. Lord Liverpool told the King roundly 
that Canning must be Secretary, and he bowed to the necessity at 
once. 

The key to Canning’s foreign policy is to be found in his corre- 
spondence with Sir Henry Wellesley, then our ambassador at 
Vienna. At this period it is well known that the great military 
Powers of the Continent had combined for the purpose of tramp- 
ling out the embers of the French Revolution which still continued 
to smoulder in Europe, and crushing all insurrectionary move- 
ments against the legitimate dynasties. Austria had already 
marched an army into Naples, and France was preparing to march 
another into Spain. Their contention was that, by the various 
treaties and conferences which followed the Congress of Vienna, 
England had become a consenting party to this policy, not neces- 
sarily to any active participation in it, but to a moral approval— 
benevolent neutrality, at least—and they were offended by the very 
different tone adopted by the English Press and by the Oppo- 
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sition in the House of Commons. Lord Castlereagh, no less 
than Canning, at once protested against this construction of our 
duties. Non hec in federa veni was the burden of his song from 
the beginning. While the Conference was sitting at Laybach, 
in 1821, our Foreign Minister, then become Lord Londonderry, 
addressed a circular to all the British Embassies abroad, defining 
what he conceived to be the extent of our engagements. England 
did stand pledged to uphold the territorial arrangements esta- 
blished at the Congress of Vienna. The invasion of a weaker 
State by a stronger one for the purposes of conquest would 
demand our interference. But with the internal affairs of each 
separate State we had nothing to do. We could neither share 
in nor approve of, though we might not feel called on to resist, 
the intervention of one ally to put down internal disturbances 
in the dominions of another. We had never committed our- 
selves to any such principle as that, and must, as a general 
rule, protest against, though exceptional circumstances might, in 
some cases, be thought to justify, it ; the exception being where the 
security of the intervening State was threatened by rebellion on 
its frontier. 

This exception was certainly a loop-hole by which the allied Powers 
might justify a good deal which the English people would have con- 
demned. But the point is that in 1824, after Castlereagh’s death, 
-and after the recognition of the Spanish colonies, when George the 
Fourth addressed a memorandum to his Cabinet requesting to know 
whether his Government was still to be carried on according to the 
Treaties of 1814, 1816, and 1818, he was unanimously referred to 
the above circular, which had been issued with his own approval, 
and was now declared by the Cabinet in which Canning was Foreign 
Minister to represent their policy. Canning, therefore, was con- 
tent that his foreign policy should be identified with Castlereagh’s 
Circular. This is point number one to be remembered. He 
repeats to Sir Henry Wellesley over and over again that the Allies 
have no right to call upon us to interfere “ internally”’ with 
other countries, but that we have a right to call upon them 
not to interfere “externally.” All our guarantees, he says, were 
territorial, not political, We desired that the internal tran- 
-quillity of every State should be maintained, but we were not 
prepared to say that Monarchy was the only condition by which 
that end could be attained. There was one glory of the moon 
and another of the sun, said Canning, and though he would 
support absolute monarchy, where it was the old-established form 
-of Government, and seemed the natural growth of the soil, and 
suited to the habits of the people, he could be no party to forcing 
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it on a reluctant population. Each country must settle these 
questions for itself. England might have her preferences, and 
was at liberty to avow them. But all she could be required to do 
by force of arms was to defend the balance of power and the 
general territorial settlement effected in 1816. How, then, did 
the writer of the despatches of 1823, differ from the writer of 
the Circular of 1821, and what was the real difference between the 
policy of Castlereagh and of Canning ? 

The difference was one, I think, rather in degree than in kind. 
Canning, if unable to prevent, would show his displeasure at the 
interference of one State in the domestic quarrels of another in a 
more marked manner than Castlereagh. If we turn to the Par- 
liamentary debates, and especially to Lord Castlereagh’s speech, 
on the ‘‘ conduct of the allies,” in March 1821, just after the issue 
of the Laybach Circular,* we shall discover, perhaps, the point 
at which he and Canning would have parted company. While 
condemning, in formal terms, and as a general principle, as 
strongly as Canning could have done, the doctrine of development 
which the great Powers were applying to the Treaties of Vienna, it 
is clear that the elder Minister viewed it more indulgently than 
the younger one, was more disposed to make allowance for it, and 
less inclined to visit it with any practical marks of disapproval. 
_ The Duke of Wellington agreed with him; and hence, although 
Castlereagh himself had admitted that the recognition of the 
Spanish-American Colonies was only a question of time, the Duke 
resisted it, when proposed by Canning, as a measure of retaliation 
consequent on the prolonged occupation of Spain by a French 
army invited thither by Ferdinand the Seventh to support abso- 
lution. Canning said that this was a violation of the spirit, not 
only of the Treaty of Vienna, but also of the Treaty of Utrecht, 
and was determined that, if French influence was finally to pre- 
dominate in Spain, it should not predominate in the ‘ Indies.” 
So, again, in 1827, when it was in his power to prevent by a naval 
demonstration the intervention of Spain in Portugal, he sent a 
fleet to the Tagus. Canning believed that the Treaty of Vienna 
gave us a right to prevent such intervention, but whether, or in 
what way, we should exercise that right was a question to be 
determined in each case by considerations of prudence, and by the 
direction in which English interests inclined the balance. Lord 
Palmerston was an adherent of Mr. Canning, and in Canning’s 
foreign policy we see the cradle of Lord Palmerston’s. 


* I call it so for convenience, because it was issued while the Laybach Conference 
was sitting. 
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On the other hand, it must be allowed that the motives and 
sentiments by which Wellington and Castlereagh were actuated are 
not altogether undeserving of our sympathy. During the closing 
years of one of the most momentous struggles recorded in modern 
history, Wellington, Castlereagh, and the Sovereigns of Austria, 
Russia, and Prussia had been, so to speak, companions in arms. 
The memories of that glorious period could not be dissolved 
in a day. It was impossible that the two great English states- 
men should see the conduct of the allied sovereigns in the light 
in which it appeared to those who were unconnected with them 
by similar associations. The attitude of Mr. Canning would 
seem to the Duke of Wellington an ungracious attitude. He did 
not understand, as Canning did, the growth of public opinion in 
England, and thought, perhaps, as Prince Metternich thought, 
that the Government could do what it liked, and that if there was 
any display of unfriendly feeling towards the allies, either in the 
House of Commons or the country, Ministers were answerable for 
it. Canning knew better, and laboured hard to convince Metter- 
nich of his error ; but if we are to judge from subsequent events, 
he did not find it out till long afterwards. 

It was implied, if not openly asserted, by some members of the 
English Opposition, that the Allied Sovereigns were right in their 
interpretation of our treaty engagements, and that they did extend 
to co-operation with the legitimate monarchies in crushing revo- 
lutionary movements. I cannot discover, however, any ground for 
the contention, except, perhaps, as far as France was concerned. 
By the Treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, in 1818, we do seem to have 
pledged ourselves to resist any fresh effort of the French Jacobins 
to disturb the Restoration. With Napoleon still alive, France still 
smarting under her defeat, the Radical Party gaining ground in 
the large towns, and the army of occupation withdrawn, such an 
agreement was not, perhaps, altogether reprehensible. But, good 
or bad, wise or unwise, Mr. Canning himself was a party to it, as 
he was one of the English Plenipotentiaries who attended at the 
Congress. 

Mr. Canning’s opinions on the Eastern Question, which was fast 
rising in importance during the last years of his life, are embodied 
in the Treaty of London (1827), and seem covered by the general 
principles enunciated in the Laybach Circular. The proposal of 
Ibrahim Pasha to carry off the whole population of the Morea, 
and repeople the country with Egyptians—a bold conception, 
no doubt, but, unhappily, too much out of harmony with the 
sentiments of Christendom to be tolerated by any Western Govern- 
ment—would, we presume, have been resisted by Mr. Canning on 
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grounds lying wholly outside the region of diplomacy. But though 
willing to mediate between Greece and Turkey, if invited to do so, 
he was not in favour of any other kind of intervention, except for 
the purpose of protecting British interests. Piracy had grown to 
such a height in the Greek waters that British merchant-ships 
could not navigate them in safety, and a British naval force was 
sent out to put a stop to it. This did, no doubt, interfere to some 
extent with the operations of the belligerents; but as intervention 
by the terms of the Circular was permissible where the security of 
a neighbouring Power was threatened by insurgents, by parity 
of reasoning it would be lawful where his trade or commerce was 
endangered. Further than this Mr. Canning, I imagine, was not 
prepared to go; and I am much disposed to believe that he would 
have concurred with the Duke of Wellington in calling the battle of 
Navarino “ an untoward event.” 

Of Canning’s opinion on reform and emancipation a better oppor- 
tunity for discussion will be found in the following chapters, as 
they are inextricably woven up with the conduct and opinions of 
the two next statesmen on my list, the Duke and Sir Robert Peel. 
But with the formation of Mr. Canning’s ministry, and the intrigues 
of which he was accused in connection with it, we may deal at 
once. The best account of the transaction is to be found in Sir 
George Cornwall Lewis’s Administration of Great Britain, though 
this great authority partly contradicts himself on. one point 
material to the reputation of Mr. Canning. 

Early in the year 1827 it became known that Lord Liverpool 
could never return to public life, and the King at once sent for 
Mr. Canning, with whom, through the mediation of Mr. William 
Knighton, he had now become thoroughly reconciled.* In Lord 
Liverpool’s Government Catholic Emancipation had been an open 
question, and it was still thought better to keep it on the same 
footing. Canning had consented to serve under Lord Liverpool, 
who on this point represented the Protestant section of the Cabinet, 
because as long as Lord Liverpool was Prime Minister his own 
claim to the highest place was, of course, in abeyance. With his 
retirement, however, Canning’s claim revived; and, this being 
universally admitted, his exclusion must have rested entirely on his 
support of Emancipation. But no Cabinet in which its legitimate 
chief was refused his proper rank exclusively on the ground of his 
opinions on this single question could be said to be constituted on a 
footing of neutrality. ‘To make one man Premier who confessedly 
had only the second claim, because he was’a Protestant, and to 
exclude another who confessedly had the first claim because he 

* Canning and his Times (Stapleton), p. 43. 
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was a Catholic, was not to hold the balance equally between the 
two parties. For Canning excluded as a Catholic to have taken 
office under a Minister appointed because he was a Protestant, 
would have destroyed the very semblance of neutrality. As Can- 
ning had been the leader of the Emancipationist Party among the 
Tories, he could not have acted in this manner without a clear 
breach of faith towards his followers. 

But it is urged that he was guilty of something much worse than 
this, and deliberately laid a trap both for the King and his col- 
leagues. He offered to resign and give the King the chance of 
forming a Ministry out of the Protestant party exclusively. This, it 
is said, he did, knowing all the time that such a scheme was 
practically impossible, and that the attempt could only end in 
forcing the King back upon himself. But was it impossible? Sir 
G. C. Lewis says in one passage that it was; and on almost the 
next page we find the following remarkable statement :— 


It appears to us that if Mr. Peel believed in his own arguments on the Catholic 
question ; if he really thought that the existing system ought to be maintained as an 
integral part of the British Constitution; then he ought to have urged upon the King 
the formation of an administration upon the principle of resistance to the Catholic 
claims, and to have himself offered to take a leading part in it. 

Exactly what Canning himself said. Sir George continues :— 


If, however, he had a lurking consciousness that his arguments were unsound and 
his policy mischievous, and a case of necessity for conceding the Catholic claims might 
speedily arise, then he ought to have openly renounced his advocacy of a cause which 
he felt to be untenable. If he was sincerely persuaded of the goodness of his cause, 
he ought to have formed an anti-Catholic Government. If not, he ought not to have 
refused to join Mr. Canning’s Ministry. 

Clearly, then, on the hypothesis that Peel and Wellington were 
sincere, the attempt could not have been so hopeless as to make 
it disingenuous to suggest it, or it would have been equally absurd 
for Sir G. C. Lewis to recommend it; and Canning was bound to 
suppose that Peel and his party were sincere. If it is thought that 
Sir G. C. Lewis, himself a Liberal, may have taken too favourable 
a view of Canning’s conduct, we may turn to an unimpeachable 
witness in the person of Sir Walter Scott, an old Tory if there ever 
was one. ‘‘ They,” said he, meaning the Protestant section, 
“should either have made a stand without Canning, or a stand 
with him,” and he goes on to point out the evil effects of doing 
what they actually did. The utter impossibility of an exclusively 
Protestant administration with two-thirds of the English people 
and the King himself in its favour, seems a wholly unwarrantable 
assumption, and we have no right whatever to suppose that 
it was present to Canning’s mind for a moment. Besides, such 
an administration absolutely was formed six months after Can- 
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ning’s death ; and was not materially weakened by the secession 
of Mr. Canning’s friends. The Wellington Government, from that 
moment, became an absolutely anti-Catholic Government, and 
might have lasted, as such, for some years longer had the Duke 
chosen to face the consequences. So that, on this point, it seems 
to me that the charge is without the slightest foundation. 

The part played by Peel and Wellington in this transaction 
will come under consideration further on. I shall only add here 
that it was by no means only the Duke of Wellington who 
thought he had reason to complain of Mr. Canning. Mr. Canning’s 
correspondence between 1823 and 1826 contains several allusions to 
what he thought unfair dealing on the Duke’s part; consulting 
with the King, for instance, about letters to be written to Canning 
and never telling Canning that he had done so. Canning also 
complains rather bitterly that the chief patronage ministers in the 
Government, and especially Lord Eldon, gave him so small a 
share of it as considerably to heighten his difficulties ‘‘in con- 
ducting the King’s business in the House of Commons.” 

When Canning resolved to form a Government independent of 
the Peelite Tories, he had not only that section of the aristocracy 
to reckon with which formed a part of that connection ; he had 
also given mortal offence to many of the Whig grandees, and, as 
Croker pointed out to him, was pitting himself against the great 
borough-mongers on both sides of the House. Canning’s answer, 
with which we should compare his reply to Lord Grenville in 1806, 
was remarkable, and forms a fitting conclusion to this article. 
“Am I to suppose,” says he, “that you consider the King as 
completely in the hands of the Tory aristocracy as his father, or 
rather as George the Second, was in the hands of the Whigs? 
If so, then George the Third reigned, and Mr. Pitt (both father 
and son) administered the Government in vain. I have a better 
opinion of the real vigour of the Crown when it chooses to put 
forth its own strength, and I am not without some reliance on 
the body of the people.” Such may be called the dying words 
of the illustrious statesman who inherited the principles of Mr. 
Pitt; and herein speaks he genuine Toryism of which Mr. Pitt. 
was the founder, and which, relying on popular support, he con- 
ducted to victory against overwhelming odds, entrenched in a 
position which seemed impregnable. Had Canning lived, could 
he have perpetuated the system? Under new conditions, and 
different guarantees for its stability, is it ever destined to be 
revived? It is clear from the above letter that, in Mr. Canning’s. 
opinion, George the Third and Mr. Pitt had not failed in their efforts 
to emancipate the Crown, and this is important evidence against the 
contrary opinion of Lord Beaconsfield, who thought that they had. 
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I read this letter in the Croker Papers with very great interest, 
as it shows how truly Canning was the 4iddoxos of Pitt, and how 
closely he had cherished through life that great principle which, so 
far, I have endeavoured to represent as the differential element of 
Toryism. As long as a man held firm to this, no matter what his 
opinion on Reform, or religion, or finance, so long was he a Tory. 
And such a man was Mr. Canning. 

He died on the 8th of August 1827, from the consequences of a 
cold caught during the Duke of York’s funeral, having been Prime 
Minister only four months. Did it ever cross the minds of either 
Sir Robert Peel or the Duke of Wellington that they had acted 
ungenerously for nothing, and that they might have had all they 
coveted without the burden of a reminiscence which must occa- 
sionally have been painful to both ? 


T. E. Kesseu. 
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TWO DRAMATIC CRITICISMS. 


VOICE AND. EMOTION: WITH REFERENCE TO THE 
“JULIET” OF MISS MARY ANDERSON. 


i. 


An actor in the Romantic drama who is playing a part in which 
passion requires to be displayed is to be judged successful, or not, 
according as he succeeds in awakening in the minds of his 
audience that feeling which he endeavours to express. Psycho- 
logy no longer countenances the assertion that among the audience, 
at least, the feeling is unreal or feigned. The acting may be the 
correct expression of a feeling not actually present in the actor, 
his movements, although, as a matter of fact, unprompted by it, 
may be such as are its common result; but, so far as the audience 
is moved, the feeling is real, and is due to the sympathetic realiza- 
tion by self of the position of the character. Now, if we have an 
actor who is said to succeed in expressing a passion, it can only be 
to an audience that has actually felt that passion. Nor is it easy 
to see how else anyone can authoritatively say whether it has been 
expressed or not. For emotion, in itself, is incommunicable equally 
with simple sensations. No description can give any idea of blue 
to a man who is blind, nor the feeling of terror to him who has 
never felt it. When we are looking at one of Shakespeare’s 
tragedies we ourselves, by sympathy, should live in the conscious- 
ness of the actor who is loving, hoping, despairing before us. We 
must feel, not merely that were we so placed we should feel as he 
does, but the actual doubt, exaltation, remorse of the character ; 
his feelings must become ours; only when the whole audience 
rejoices and suffers with the players is the illusion of the drama 
complete. 

But when part of an audience say that emotion is expressed by 
an actor, and part say the direct contrary, how then? Opinions 
proverbially differ ; but this should be largely a question of fact. 
Shall we take a short cut out of the difficulty, and say that pro- 
bably those who think the actor has failed have not themselves 
ever felt the feeling, have been incapable of translating the signs 
comprehensible to others? This would scarcely do, even where 
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the supporters of the two opposite opinions are fairly equal in 
numbers ; it is wholly out of the question when those who deny 
the expression of a very widely and commonly felt passion are in 
a large majority. There are, indeed, some few who are so imbued 
with the traditions of the stage that they require the conventional 
‘* business ” supposed to be appropriate before they can recognize 
the genuineness of the impersonation. But the number of these 
is too few to affect the question materially. Here is our problem. 
The large majority, both critics and ordinary spectators, who have 
seen Miss Mary Anderson in the part of Juliet, complain of her 
want of real passion; at the same time, there is a small and 
exceedingly intelligent minority who vigorously maintain that in 
the performance there is a beauty and intensity of feeling, a per- 
fection of dramatic expression, which stamps her as a great actress. 

Emotion may be aroused in us from without in various ways. 
We may see a scene, the feelings of the actors in which we identify 
with our own. We may hear related, or read for ourselves, of 
moving incidents and situations. Or feeling may ‘centre round 
some one group alone of sense sensations, without any intellectual 
apprehension of them. We know what strong feelings are some- 
times aroused by odours, or by a few notes of music. But of all 
the means for arousing emotion there is none so potent as the 
sound of the human voice. It is the purpose of this article to 
contend that the power of the voice as an evoker of emotion has 
not been sufficiently recognized in current dramatic criticism, and 
that a very striking and important instance of this is to be found 
in the discussion upon Miss Mary Anderson’s Juliet. 

The characteristic of Feeling, as distinct from Knowledge, is the 
partial illumination of large tracts of sub-consciousness, a vague 
suggestiveness which takes the place of definite thought. It is 
when listening to music that the depths of our emotional nature 
are most vaguely and most widely stirred. With a light tripping 
measure our hearts are merry, the pulses of our being are plea- 
santly awakened; to the accompaniment of slow full chords we 
feel the majesty of a solemn presence ; with the falling cadences 
of a minor key we are put at touch with the sorrow and the sad- 
ness of life, there comes upon us a vague longing that all the 
imagined gladness of the world cannot appease. There is no need 
to enlarge upon a fact familiar to everyone who can feel the in- 
fluence of music. Now, the greater power of some instruments 
over others, the power of combined instruments to produce a greater 
effect upon our emotional nature, depends unquestionably upon the 
quality of richness. The combination of many notes produces 
this which we call richness ; and the greater richness of one appa- 
rently simple tone when sounded by one instrument, rather than 
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another, is due to the fact that the tone which appears simple is 
not so in reality. Just as the effect of an orchestra increases in 


fulness, within certain limits, by the addition of instruments, so 


apparently simple tones are richer according as the number of 
simple tones of which they are composed is greater. It is not 
necessary here to do more than refer to the well-known researches 
of Helmholtz. He has shown that the notes of a musical instru- 
ment are composed of a fundamental tone, or clang, as he called 
it, with its harmonics. The harmonics, or over-tones, are heard 
equally with the base tone, and blend into one effect, which pos- 
sesses the quality of richness in greater or less degree according as 
the number of audible over-tones is greater or less. Differences of 
timbre are resolvable into differences in the number and combina- 
tion of harmonics to the fundamental tone which blend with it. 
According as there is richness of tone there is excitement of 


‘emotion in the hearers. It may be accounted for somewhat in this 


way. Each clang when heard revives in consciousness the same 
kind of feeling with which previous experiences of it have been 
connected. To each separately audible clang there accrues a faint 
stirring of emotion. With the increasing number of simple tones 
heard, the stirring of emotion is wider ; each of the harmonics to 
the base tone does its share in exciting feeling. The vagueness 
of the feeling is due to the fact that nothing definite comes into 


consciousness upon the faint excitation of the over-tones, and to 


the fact that complexities of emotion are blended into one effect, 


just as the tone and its harmonics are blended into one effect. 


But vague associations, although barely alluded to, yet help make 
up and give colouring to the sum total of consciousness. The 
human voice, like musical instruments, varies in timbre with the 
individual ; the variations being due to different combinations of 
harmonics. We are familiar with the fact that a speaker with a 
full, rich voice has much more hold over an audience than one with 
a thin, poor voice. Mere lowness of note is, of course, no criterion 
of richness, because in that case the singing of a bass would 
necessarily be more effectual in arousing emotion than a soprano ; 
which is not so necessarily. The low notes may be simple as well 
as the high. It may be said, however, that in a contralto, for 
instance, as compared with a soprano the range of audible notes 
possible as over-tones is wider; but this does not much affect the 
result. 
The characteristic of a voice surcharged with emotion is a low- 
ness of note, sometimes a tremulousness, always a richness of tone. 
A sudden excitement, such, for instance, as a rush of terror 
drives the voice up to the higher and thinner notes ; not impossibly 
as the result of ancestral experience of the greater distance-carrying 
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and penetrating power of the high notes. But, generally speaking, 
emotion adds richness, and a certain peculiar vibration due to the 
beats of the harmonics when they jar; while it always alters the 


- tones of the voice. 


It is a well-recognized fact that when one person wishes to con- 
vince another that he or she is really moved, no merely verbal asser- 
tion of the presence of feeling is sufficient, supposing the circum- 
stances to be such that the listener is not at once driven by sympathy 
with the situation to believe in its existence. And even supposing 
the circumstances to be such as commonly cause emotion, it often 
happens that we say, “‘ He said he cared, but he didn’t seem to.” 
Nor is added appropriateness of gesture sufficient by itself; we- 
are then likely to go on to say, ‘“‘and he appeared to be acting a 
part.” If what is wanting in such a case be sought for, it will be 
frequently found to be the appropriate inflection of the voice. So 
long as the peculiar intonation we are accustomed to associate 
with the existence and expression of a feeling be absent, we remain 
unconvinced that it is really present. The intonation of the voice 
is more difficult to simulate, though of course it can be done, than 
right words and right gestures, because there must be some actual 
commotion of some kind before the speech organs are affected to 
produce the required modification in sound. In sympathy it is. 
the tone of the voice which both arouses it and enables it to make 
itself apparent. Terror in wild animals may be communicated by 
swift movement, but the emotional power of a cry is incomparably 
greater. We have within us not merely our own individual experi-. 
ences of tender and loving inflections, of harsh and passionate- 
tones of the voice, but within us, as it were, a stringed instrument, 
which, strung and tuned by countless experiences of millions of 
ancestors, echoes back the most varying moods of emotion suggested 
by the notes of instruments, or the gamut of the human voice.. 
By the process of the ages certain intonations have become asso- 
ciated with certain moods, associated indissolubly. These notes, 
compounded of the fundamental tones and their harmonics, are- 
sufficient in themselves to arouse our emotions when heard from 
musical instruments; when given to us by the human voice, the 
primeval musical instrument, which was fashioning, indeed, before 
man came into being, they are even more potent. The vulgar 
preference for songs over instrumental music illustrates this ; 
although with the highly cultivated, in whom the intellectual 
element largely enters, the reverse is often the case. 

Turning again to inquire what constitutes the success of an 
actor in his part, there will be found to be three conditions, and a 
pre-condition all essential to the realization by the audience of the 
feelings of which the outward expression is conveyed to them. It 
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was before said that an actor is spoken of as having succeeded or 
failed according as he has aroused or failed to arouse in the 
audience the feeling which he is supposed to be experiencing ; 
although they might and probably would give different and diverse 
reasons for their applause or censure. (It must always be remem- 
bered that we are here speaking only of the romanticdrama.) The 
pre-condition is that the audience is fairly composed of feeling men 
and women. There are those, and of both sexes, to whom a drama 
of human life can never be anything but a “‘ stage-play” ; there is no 
glamour to transform for them the tinsel and paste-board acces- 
sories. These are they who call poetry and romance “ stuff,” and 
pride themselves upon their common sense. But there being pre- 
supposed a fair share of imagination and feeling in the audience, 
the three conditions necessary to the success of the actor on his 
side, and the sympathy of the spectators on the other are :— 
1st. The situations in the play must be natural. 
2nd. The gestures and movements, commonly called “ the 
acting,” must be appropriate on the part of the actor. 

3rd. The pitch and timbre of the actor’s voice must be such 
as we are compelled to associate with the presence and the 
expression of the emotions portrayed. 

All three conditions are necessary, but their absence is not 
equally to be detected. 

The want of the first is easily discerned, although even here the 
actor is often accused of not playing well when it is really the 
unnaturalness of the situation which chills the sympathy of 
the audience. Those who are unaccustomed to analyse the causes 
of their own feelings, not infrequently blame an actor for not pre- 
senting adequately conduct in a situation which they themselves 
are really incapable of realizing. A word as to “ natural.” 
Mankind are wont to brand as “ unnatural” that to which they 
themselves are unaccustomed. The customs of their country and 
their time are so much a part of their own mental constitution that 
the majority are unable to realize anything materially different. By 
the use of words, indeed, they can fit the parts together, but they 
have before them mere lay figures; there is an intellectual 
construction, but no reality. Of course, in proportion with the 
degree of culture is the horizon of the possible widened. ‘‘ Natural” 
may then be applied to many situations which, to the less experi- 
enced in human nature, appear to be quite “‘ unnatural.” But 
when we say the situation must be “natural,” the sense of the 
word must not be stretched too far over the region of the 
possible. 

Secondly, the gestures must be appropriate. When this is not 
the case the blame is generally laid upon the right shoulders. The 
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actor is detected in exaggerating the appropriate, or inventing 
inappropriate movements; or he may be deficient in gesture, a 
lay figure, the drawing-room exquisite of real life, and not a stage 
man who, as such, must display action. Under this second divi- 
sion is generally included all that goes by the name of “ acting” ; 
and, indeed, the movement of the features and limbs when com- 
bined with the spoken words do convey a great part of the actor’s 
meaning. But the third condition, while even more important 
than the second as a means of awakening understanding and 
sympathy, is but seldom noticed, or, if noticed, its importance is 
never adequately comprehended. 

It is sometimes observed that the voice is hard, or of small 
compass, or of melodious quality, or the like. But the fact that 
the whole success or failure of an impersonation often absolutely 
depends upon a right employment of the voice is never recognized. 
An actor, whose acting is otherwise good, may fail to convince the 
audience that he is under the influence of the emotion he is 
attempting to express, may fail to arouse sympathetic emotion in 
them merely because of his voice. It may be asked whether we 
cannot recognize the evidences of emotion in others without our- 
selves feeling it? Emotional excitement, yes, but particular 
emotions not easily. The difficulty, and almost impossibility of 
expressing particular emotions by facial contortion or limb move- 
ment is a familiar fact. There are a few quite conventional move- 
ments it is true, such as the lowering of the brows and the drawing 
back of the lips from the teeth to express anger, the placing of the 
hand to the head to denote thought, and so on. Butso far as facial 
and limb expression goes, the difference between great anger and 
great terror, between a strong desire to please and an attempt to 
play the buffoon, or even mere inanity, is, if unaccompanied by 
words, scarcely intelligible. Strong feeling of any kind is made 
manifest by outward excitement. Unhelped by a knowledge of 
the circumstances, or the words of a dialogue and the inflections 
of the voice, it would be impossible for us to say what feeling had 
caused the manifestation of excitement. Something more, then, 
is needed besides naturalness of situation and good acting. The 
appropriate inflection of a rich and musical voice must be heard 
before the audience can believe in the real intensity of an 
emotion under which an actor is supposed to be suffering, and 
by sympathy feel it themselves. 


Il. 


The three conditions for the success of an actor in an important 
and romantic part being, 1st, The naturalness of the character 
according to the audience; 2nd, The “acting”; and 8rd, The 
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musical richness and right use of the actor’s voice, let us turn to 
Shakespeare’s Juliet and Miss Anderson’s impersonation, ona see 
how the conditions apply. 

We must ask, first, whether the character of Juliet is a “natural” 
one. And here it must be admitted that it is difficult for the 
English temperament to feel fully in sympathy with her. A 
dramatic criticism in a weekly journal a year or two ago was 
headed ‘“ That Minx Juliet,” and this gives no unfair view of a 
common estimate of her. Even those who would hesitate to call 
Capulet’s fair daughter a “ minx” will sometimes avow that they 
care as little for the play as they do for any of Shakespeare’s; that 
there is too much love-making. For one thing, our Respectability, 
especially our feminine respectability, revolts from a character to 
whom the ordinary claims of respectability, which we find so in- 
superable, are no more than nothing: the sight of a freedom we 
dare not enjoy frequently excites a desire to crush rather than 
sympathy. Whether it be true or not that our national character 
has undergone a great change since Shakespeare’s time, it is, at 
all events, now difficult for us to be at home in a drama where all 
the interests of life are so completely subordinated to the progress 
-of a master passion so sudden in its inception, so tragical in its 
termination, as the love between Romeo and Juliet. Besides, to 
the Englishman, Romance, though he does keenly feel its fascina- 
tion, is rather by way of being a bye-work. It is to him as much 
a matter of recreation as a pleasure excursion ; there is no reality 
in it. It takes a great deal of the culture of artistic idleness, 
whether fortunately or unfortunately is not to the point, before he 
will go a step with Coleridge in saying— 

All thoughts, all passions, all delights, 
Whatever stirs this mortal frame, 


All are but ministers of Love, 
And feed his sacred flame. 


This is the initial difficulty to be got over. Then there is the 
difficulty to the actress in the girlishness of Juliet. Only her 
girlishness can excuse her impulsiveness, and yet the part can 
scarcely be taken by an actress who is not past her first youth, not 
necessarily in looks, but in experience, and, consequently, in that 
manner which maturity of expérience brings. But a greater 
difficulty than either of these is that those tender passages between 
lovers which in real life the presence of a third person invariably 
checks, which in drawing-room comedy are generally laughed at 
for the travesties they are, have in this play to be made public, 
and with extreme fulness of detail. It is only by obliterating his 
own personality as a spectator that it is possible for anyone to 
keep up the illusion at all; for instance, during the farewell of 
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Romeo and Juliet in the baleony. The acting may be everything 
that acting should be, but it is extremely difficult not to bear in 
mind that it is acting, after all, just because we are looking at it. 
This is the reason that there will be often found an impression 
that Juliet is played better and more naturally in the scenes where 
Romeo is not present. It must also be admitted that there is 
considerable strain in keeping up with this love which is always at. 
fever-heat, and which seems scarcely subject to the ordinary ebb 
and flow of passion. With all its glamour, then, and charm for 
the romantically-disposed, there is always a good deal in the cha- 
racter of Juliet which to the English temperament is forced and 
unnatural. The art which can overcome this, and make what is 
uncommon seem not only possible but actual, must be evidently of 
a very high order. We may say, then, that while the first con- 
dition is not so entirely absent as to prohibit success, the part 
presents elements of difficulty which place it far out of ordinary 
reach. 

Turning to the acting of Miss Anderson, we find that it has. 
received the most diverse judgments from apparently equally good 
judges. Yet nearly all the unfavourable judgments—and they are 
the majority—resolve themselves into one accusation, that of cold- 
ness. Attacked on particular points, the dissatisfied will generally 
admit that the acting is good as far as it goes; but, they say,. 
nothing can atone for Miss Anderson’s ‘‘ want of passion.” Now 
if the acting is complete, wherein is the “‘ want of passion”? Of 
course there are some critics who say that the acting itself is only 
second-rate; but those who maintain this, as a rule, do not give 
ihe impression that their judgment is pronounced as the result of 
a reflection upon, and a careful analysis of, dramatic art, but 
rather of their own individual feelings upon Miss Anderson’s per- 
formance. From the time when she enters as a light-hearted and, 
were it not for her gracefulness, almost hoydenish maiden, through- 
out the change that first bewilders her and then turns the thought- 
less girl, who has no wish stronger than to hasten to the dance, into 
a loving and despairing woman, up to the last fatal moment when 
she, dying, drags herself, by a painful strain, to die on Romeo’s 
breast, it would be hard to point out many real blemishes, im- 
possible to mention downright“faults. No doubt conceptions of 
the scope and meaning of the part of Juliet, as in all dramatic 
presentations of character, must differ with different individuals. 
But the essence of true criticism is to distinguish between a con- 
ception diverse from that of the critic and a faulty one. In the: 
case of Miss Anderson, the acting, the gestures, the facial ex- 
pression, the limb movements, display an intense comprehension 
of the emotions of Juliet. The conception, whether we agree with. 
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it or nor, may be seen to be a very fine one, and to have been 
completely realized. Miss Anderson throws herself into the part 
and is Juliet while she stands upon the stage ; we may feel that the 
Juliet is not our Juliet, is not the Juliet we imagine Shakespeare 
to have intended, but there is a Juliet perfectly possible in idea and 
lovingly embodied in action. 

The first two conditions place no bar to the success of Miss 
Anderson ; her conception and her acting show her to be a great 
actress capable of grappling with the difficulties of the part and 
making us love and sympathise with Juliet. But the third con- 
dition, once its importance is acknowledged, reveals to us the 
source of her popular failure. Her voice is of hard and unmusical 
quality, at all events when expanded into any volume; and her 
attempts to express the workings of a great emotion (at all events 
upon the stage) are foredoomed to failure. It is in her voice, in 
her voice only, that she fails; but the extent of this failure is seen 
from the popular verdict upon her Juliet. From this purely 
physical, and almost wholly incurable, deficiency, she has not been 
able to win or to hold the popular sympathy. The reverse is not 
unfrequently seen. An actress with no beauty of person, and no 
more than usual charm of manner, succeeds in winning un- 
bounded applause, because there seems to be a real intensity of 
passion vibrating in her voice. Less magnificence of conception, 
less artistic skill in its embodiment, are forgiven unconsciously by 
the great mass of the public for the sake of vocal richness. For 
to the public emotional effects are blended and appear as wholes ; 
the different sources of an effect are not discriminated. 

Let us look at a few of the crucial scenes of the piece in 
which the beautiful actress is playing her part before us. 

When we have once allowed for the somewhat ‘ unnatural ” 
suddenness of the love-making between Romeo and Juliet, could 
anything be better than the half-arch, half-astonished way in which 
she receives the first kiss, and in which, as it were coming to 
herself, she refuses to let Romeo trespass again? How impatient 
she is to send the nurse to learn who Romeo is; and then how 
her manner changes when she says, “‘ My grave is like to be my 
wedding bed,” as she begins to realize the irrevocable nature of the 
step she has scarce voluntarily taken, and that life for her can 
now only be through love, that love denied means death. 

In the first baleony scene she begins, ‘‘O Romeo, Romeo!” in 
a low tone with face upturned to the moon, with hands crossed, 
vaguely mumuring against fate. It is surely as Shakespeare. 
intended it. She is like a child with all its soul set upon some: 
withheld possession ; she cares nothing for the means, for possi- 
bility or impossibility. Bewildered by the resistless advance of a 
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master-passion which now wholly possesses her, like the nightin- 
gale she must give utterance to the vague complaining which wells 
up spontaneously from the depths of her spirit. The words are 
‘spoken with a tearless sob, the true sob of unreasonable engrossing 
passion, and murmured into the night, “‘ Qualis populea maerens 
Philomela sub umbra queritur.” If any fault could be found with 
Miss Anderson’s acting after Romeo has made his presence known 
to her, it is that she is somewhat too girlish considering the great 
wave of emotion which is passing over her spirit. But it is a fault 
in the right direction. No nature is entirely changed within a few 
hours, and after the first inrush of any great emotion there is 
always a reaction, a disposition to make light of earnestness 
itself. Shakespeare, however, scarcely seems to imply this, unless 
there be really a touch of rogueishness in ‘‘I have forgot why I 
-did call thee back,” as Miss Anderson seems to think. Admirable 
as the acting is, however, there is at times throughout the scene, 
and especially towards the end, even here a disagreeable haunting 
sense of something wanting which will by-and-by deepen into 
certainty. The necessarily low tone in which the dialogue is 
spoken prevents the cause of the uneasiness from being apparent; 
while upon some people Romeo jars a good deal. A dream of love 
is being presented to us, so beautifully presented that, surely, had 
Miss Anderson’s acting been mere dumb show accompanied by the 
Scéne d’Amour from Berlioz’ Symphony we must have believed in 
its reality. But, as it is, we watch only half-sympathetically, 
looking upon its beauty from the outside, and do not dream 
ourselves. 

Perhaps Miss Anderson’s greatest success is reached in the 
scene where the nurse returns with Romeo’s message about their 
marriage. Escaping for a moment from the intensity of feeling 
which has feverishly possessed her, Juliet uses all the wheedling 
arts of the spoiled darling to humour into compliance the 
crotchety old woman, who all the while is bursting to tell the 
news, though for very self-importance she cannot. In no scene 
is Miss Anderson’s art more completely satisfactory ; and using 
our key we shall not have to go far for the reason. Here there 
is no harsh conflict between vocal and gestural expression. 
There is no powerful emotion whose effect should be heard in 
the voice, and consequently illusion and success are complete. 
There is only impatience which requires no rich vibrating ful- 
ness of tone. Quite the contrary. The charming naturalness 
of this scene comes as a relief to the strained feelings ; and a sort 
of expression is given to this relief by Juliet’s dancing off crying 
shrilly and cheerfully with her last touch of girlish impulsiveness, 
“* Hie to high fortune—honest nurse, farewell.” The effect is felt 
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to be true to nature, the eagerness and joy are seen to be 
unfeigned ; but such outbursts seldom come from those who are 
not capable of feeling strong and serious emotion. 

A great contrast to the success of this scene is the next one with 
the nurse, when the terrible news of Tybalt’s death and Romeo’s 
banishment are brought to Juliet. It is not that the acting is not 
so good. It is far finer; and if it lack some points of tragic ful- 
ness, it is, nevertheless, a magnificent performance. And yet, 
when Juliet took up the cords which were to have been Romeo’s 
ladder to his bride, and buried her face in them with the natural 
expression of broken-hearted hopelessness, the effect was such that 
on one or two occasions some of the audience laughed. It could 
scarcely have been at an action at once so natural and so piteous; 
it really was because the absence of feeling in themselves made 
them doubt its earnestness, and the action seemed mere acting. 
It was simply and solely owing to the unfortunate want of tragic 
depth and emotional ring in Miss Anderson’s voice. There were 
half the signs of a feeling without the rest. It was much the 
same effect as one can obtain if one stops one’s ears in a ball-room 
and watchers the dancers gyrating apparently unaccompanied by 
any music. With half the usual effect gone, the reason for the 
other half seems to go also, and there is left a ludicrous sense of 
unreality. 

In the farewell scene in the balcony the hushed voices of the 
speakers, added to the passionate abandonment of Juliet to her 
agony at the parting, mask to a great extent the failure of her 
voice. But it is apparent enough, even here. Again, how thankful 
one would be if neither of the two voices were heard, if one could 
know what they were to say by memory, or through some other 
sense, while listening to some such music as Wagner’s T’ristan und 
Isolde. By the way, surely a point is distinctly missed, though 
the gain may be greater on the whole, when the words ‘‘ Methinks 
I see thee, now thou art below, as one dead in the bottom of a 
tomb,” are said face to face with Juliet’s eye beneath Romeo’s. 

If success is completest in the first scene with the nurse, Miss 
Anderson’s acting is unquestionably finest in the terrible scene 
when her father and mother command Juliet to marry the Comte 
Paris within two days. Here even the old nurse fails her, and 
Juliet must henceforward stand alone amid her relatives. Not- 
withstanding the imperfection of her voice, the appeal ‘‘ Oh, sweet 
my mother, cast me not away,” is unutterably touching. Then, 
when the nurse, in answer to her cry, “‘ Hast thou not a word of 
joy ?” in garrulous fashion babbles her senile worldly wisdom and 
counsels her to think no more of Romeo, her limbs stiffen, and 
the face seems to turn even more pallid under the horror of lone- 
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liness coming upon her. The features are becoming gradually set 
in that stern resolution which afterwards finds its fulfilment by 
help of her Romeo’s dagger, while the chill of the sarcasm 
** Well, thou hast comforted me marvellous much,” reaches us like 
a blast of northern air driven from over fields of ice. 

Of Juliet in the scene which she ends by drinking the potion, Miss 
Anderson’s conception is a perfectly permissible one, and derived from 
Shakespeare’s words, though the balance of critical opinion seems 
to be against her. There is, however, a good deal to be said for 
her view. Juliet, when at last left alone, her nerves terribly over- 
wrought by the tragical end of her new-found happiness, by the 
need for concealment, and by the last blow dealt her, unwittingly 
indeed, by the harshness of her parents, is for a time really 
beside herself. There is nothing left for her now but to face 


Things that to hear them told have made me tremble. 


But she is now in such a condition of over-tension that the 
mere thought of them gives them reality and horror enough to 
turn her brain. She goes on picturing new and ghastly elements 
of horror until her mind, already shaken from its balance, fairly 
gives way. In an agony of terror she sees herself already sur- 
rounded by the grisly furniture of the grave, and, at last, Tybalt’s 
ghost seeking for Romeo appears instant before her frenzied 
imagination. 

If this view be granted, and the note of extreme hysterical 
terror is once struck, we shall find less incongruity between voice 
and action in this scene, and better effect. The acting remains fine 
as before, but since womanly fear finds expression in the higher 
and poorer part of the register, there is here not that sense of 
something wanting. The voice and the action are less obviously 
in different planes of emotion, and Miss Anderson, except with 
those who have but one word for all violent displays of feeling, 
which is “ ranting,” gets the credit she, in fact, always deserves 
for her fine acting. It being, of course, always presupposed that her 
conception of the part be granted. Several complaints were made 
that her fall upon her bed, after drinking the drug, is danger- 
ously near the grotesque. No doubt it is so, as might be ex- 
pected ; but, under the circumstances, could any manner of taking 
the potion be suggested which should not so verge? (Miss Ander- 
son, after a time, gave up that hanging down of her head over the 
side of the bed, which at first caused serious apprehensions of 
apoplexy.) All action associated with the highest tragedy does 
verge on the grotesque when presented to a people who habitually 
ignore the tragical unless it be something very revolting ; whose 
lives are commonplace; who come into the world,| are married, 
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in their turn beget children, and go down to their graves without 
ever realizing how strange and how pitiful is this familiar human 
life. There is always the danger to us homely positivists that in 
the midst of watching a tragic action there should suddenly flash 
across our minds a contrast between the high heroical motion 
before us and the actual circumstances of our every-day existences. 
The love of the romantic which is inherent strongly in most of us, 
will often preserve us from this sense of contrast ; but there are 
times when, as it were, the hair’s-breadth of exaggeration suffices 
to start a whole train of extraneous associations with their appro- 
priate feelings, wholly impossible to be assimilated with the domi- 
nant emotion. In this way we are struck by the disagreeable 
impression which goes by the name of the grotesque. 

It was no intention of this article to analyse Miss Mary Ander- 
son’s general conception and execution of the part of Juliet; to 
compare her with her predecessors, which is often the cause of 
much injustice to an actor; or to mention other characters in the 
play and criticise their performance by the Lyceum company. The 
aim was merely to support the theorem that Miss Anderson’s 
failure to win popular sympathy in the part of Juliet is not due 
to her acting, which is of distinctly first-rate quality, but to 
the unfortunate deficiency of her voice in range and richness. 

A word as to the intelligent minority spoken of at the begin- 
ning of this article, to account for whose resistance to the 
popular verdict, indeed, it, in a great measure, owes its existence. 
This minority is composed of three classes of persons, distinct 
types, although it might be extremely difficult to allot any par- 
ticular individual his right place in them. 

There are a few who, being without strong emotion, and recog- 
nizing the fine quality of the acting, acquiesce in the represen- 
tation as a whole. They do not perceive that there is anything 
wanting; since they themselves are incapable of being deeply 
moved, they must take the evidences for the existence of emotion 
upon trust. To them, Juliet’s love-making is “‘ passionate ’’ be- 
cause it realizes their idea of passion. To them, the gestural 
expression of the passion is all that is required, because, never 
having experienced strong feeling, they cannot know the loss of it; 
although, no doubt, they themselves, like the colour-blind with 
colours, are convinced that they are familiar with every shade of 
emotion. Secondly, there are those within whom the tones of Miss 
Anderson’s voice strike a sympathetic.chord, although they do not 
appeal to most of us. There is in them that echo of passion which 
the majority do not hear within themselves. The comparatively 
simple tones and few inflections of Miss Anderson’s voice, from 
some idiosyncrasy in their individual constitution or experience, 
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have upon them the same effect that voices of a fuller timbre have - 
upon us. Thirdly, there are those—and these compose the greater 
part of the minority—who being entirely able to appreciate the 
acting at its true value, who having already some idea of what it 
should be, are so carried away by its real excellence, are so con- 
vinced that a great success has been achieved, that the vague 
haunting sense of incompleteness has no chance to trouble them, 
or, if they do feel it for a moment, it is at once dismissed from 
the field of attention. It is a well-known fact of psychology 
that an intense concentration of attention upon one object neces- 
sarily contracts the field of view. Consequently, when, as in this 
case, attention is concentrated upon a certain portion of an effect, 
the other portions are not only not noticed, but their existence is so- 
completely forgotten that the portion attended to is taken for the 
whole effect. This is the more likely to be the case when, as in 
the present instance, the part which receives the undivided 
notice—the acting—is very commonly considered to be the whole 
effect. Hence it is that these dramatic enthusiasts, for all their 
intellectual keenness, have no spare attention with which to remark 
that there is some deficiency in Miss Anderson’s Juliet, a fact 
which to the majority of us is so painfully apparent. 


G. E. Humpureys. 
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ALTHOUGH it is every actor’s ambition to play Shakespearian parts, 
and especially Hamlet, it may yet be doubted whether any lover 
of Shakespeare ever yet saw his ideal of any of the principal 
characters realized in action. The scenery may be more gorgeous, 
and will almost certainiy be more historically correct, than that 
which our fancy has painted, a Juliet or a Cordelia may be more 
faultlessly beautiful, and an Othello may be more terrible than 
any vision of our imagination, but there is ever a something lack- 
ing or something out of place; and we are sometimes driven to 
doubt whether the best of Shakespeare’s plays ought not to be 
held unsuited to the requirements of the modern stage. The 
play of Hamlet is an especial sufferer, probably for the reason that 
the dramatis persone comprise one or two characters to which it is 
almost impossible to do justice, and others with which very few 
artists think it worth while to take any pains. Mr. Wilson Barrett 
is just now showing every night at the Princess’s Theatre that 
even a five-and-twenty years’ contemplation of the character of 
Hamlet, by a distinctly clever actor, will not ensure the power to 
sustain it; nor do we obtain any very distinct conception of a 
character from Miss Eastlake’s representation of Ophelia. The 
part of Ophelia is unquestionably rather a thankless one, and the 
temptation to concentrate effort on the ‘“‘mad scene,” without ever 
giving a thought to the reason why there is such a scene at all, 
is certainly, from the actress’s point of view, rather strong. Under 
such conditions the performance may be pretty, but must be, as 
we have seen it, characterless. And yet, to the student who is not 
a playgoer, Ophelia is as lovable as any of Shakespeare’s creations, 
though, as with so many of her sisters, she is a sacrifice where, 
had man been wise, she might have been a saviour. Is it per- 
missible to hope that an effort to clear away some of the difficulties 
besetting a study of the part, and to present it as a consistent and 


intelligible whole, may tend to its better appreciation both before 


and behind the line of the footlights ? 
Dr. Johnson was a fairly typical representative of eighteenth- 
century criticism when, in his annotations on Shakespeare’s works, 
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he graciously awarded to the tragedy of Hamlet “the praise of 
variety,” but added that “for the feigned madness of Hamlet 
there appears no adequate reason, for he does nothing which he 
might not have done with the reputation of sanity.” If for 
“ adequate reason ” we read “‘ adequate stage reason ”’ the criticism 
is just. As a stage device, Hamlet’s feigned madness is not 
justified ; but as the device of a man who was always purposing 
but never performing, stimulated to action but conscious of his 
own infirmity, and well knowing that any act of his must be spas- 
modic,—else would the “native hue of resolution” be “ sicklied 
o’er with the pale cast of thought,”’—it was by no means inap- 
propriate nor, indeed, unlikely. We have not, however, to do here 
with the complex character of Hamlet; but only to show, by way 
of prelude, in what respect the modern criticism differs from that 
of the most approved masters of something more than a century 
ago. Let us go one step farther with Dr. Johnson, and we shall 
find him blaming the dramatist for having marred “the gratifi- 
cation which would arise from the death of an usurper and a 
murderer,” by ‘‘the untimely death of Ophelia, the young, the 
beautiful, the harmless, and the pious.” Here, again, underlying 
the criticism, is the theory that the play-writer has to deal with 
puppets rather than with men and women, and that he is morally 
bound to direct their movements so as to secure what is oddly 
called ‘‘ poetic justice,” though the greatest of the poets have never 
been great sticklers for it. We may grant at once that, according 
to this theory, the puzzle of the madness and death of Ophelia is 
without a solution. 

But the atmosphere in which Shakespeare moves is very far 
above that of the mere manipulator of puppets. Though he is, in 
a sense, the Maker and Ruler of his creations, he yet endows his 
characters with a free will. His Providence does not consist of a 
succession of perpetual interferences; but, foreseeing the end from 
the beginning, he so fashions his creatures that, in the end, each 
following his own bent, the main purpose of the drama shall be 
achieved, and that every character in it shall, so to speak, ‘‘ go to 
his own place.” Herein lies his uncontested superiority. To 
accuse him of “killing” a character is all one as if we should 
charge June with the death of the May-fly; but, on the other 
hand, to use Arthur Clough’s words, he does not “ strive Officiously 
to keep alive.” If Falstaff, with all his bonhomic, is sentenced to 
die in one of Madame Quickly’s spare rooms; if the rollicking 
Mercutio is stabbed in a brawl; if the noble incarnation of jealousy 
allows his evil passion to lead him to a murder for which even a 
waiting-woman rightly calls him a “fool”; all these things, which 
the sentimental spectator or reader would sooner call in the Deus 
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ex machind to avoid, do but happen because they must. It is the 
recognition of this truth that distinguishes the nineteenth-century 
criticism of Shakespeare from that of the eighteenth. Still, 
although for many years past the new canons of Shakesperian 
eriticism have been commonly accepted, the madness of Ophelia— 
not so much the mere fact as the peculiarly painful form it takes 
—has never yet been altogether satisfactorily dealt with. The 
suggestions of this essay will, perhaps, be allowed a hearing upon 
this justification. 

It follows, from what has been said above, that the one rule 
which may be laid down beforehand as essential to be observed in 
all criticisms of Shakespeare is that the answers to all riddles must 
be looked for in the text itself of the play in which they occur, and 
that no difficulty must be lightly dismissed as caused by a blunder 
or caprice of the author. - Although, then, no reason may appear 
on the surface why Ophelia’s insane utterances should be such as 
they are, we shall be quite confident that a feature so remarkable, 
so emphasized, and so seemingly incongruous, was not introduced 
against reason, or whimsically, or otherwise than of set purpose. 
If we have no desire to be wise above what is written, our first task 
will be to examine the character and circumstances of Ophelia as 
presented to us by the master. It has been said, and generally 
admitted to be true, that the motives which influence a man’s 
action at any given moment, or on any particular occasion, are 
the resultant of nothing less than his whole antecedent existence ; 
nor does it seem an unreasonable extension of this idea to lay 
down the maxim that the key to the mysteries of any case of 
mental derangement is to be found in a study of all the mental 
and physical conditions under which insanity has supervened. 
Just so, if the madness of Ophelia be not a mere exhibition of 
dramatic wilfulness—which we have dismissed as out of the ques- 
tion—its origin and nature must be indicated and accounted for 
in the course of her previous dramatic life. That is to say, we 
must start with the assumption that we have before us a complete 
representation, including both cause and effect, and in which 
the connection between cause and effect is traceable by those who 
patiently look for it. 

Almost the first thing that must strike anyone who attentively 
considers the position of Ophelia in the play before us is her utter 
loneliness—a matter of no small consequence to a young girl in her 
circumstances. Evidently she has no mother living, nor does she 
seem to have any remembrance of one. She is also entirely with- 
out friends of her own sex. Indeed, the only other woman who 
takes any part in the action of the play is the Queen, and one needs 
not to enlarge much upon her character and conduct to show that 
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she was neither capable in herself of being the friend and adviser 
of a pure young girl, nor likely to have those about her who might 
hold such a position. The low tastes and habitual intemperance 
of the King, to which Hamlet is so constantly and pointedly 
alluding, and the immoral example of both King and Queen, would 
naturally and inevitably result in a condition of society at Court 
in which a modest and pure-souled maiden such as Ophelia would 
find no congenial element, and which would practically force upon 
her a life of solitude, so far, at least, as the companionship of her 
own sex was concerned. Finding, then, no girl or woman who 
could sympathise with her, or in whom she could confide, she 
would, of necessity, come to brood over her troubles in silence, and 
this alone would make any distress that might come upon her 
doubly and trebly wearing to her mind. As Shakespeare does 
nothing by accident, we may be sure that this loneliness of Ophelia 
is no mere inconsequential circumstance, and we shall be confirmed 
in this view by observing with what emphasis the author accen- 
tuates it, how he brings it prominently before us at the very 
commencement of the play, and makes every successive incident 
serve to intensify it. When Ophelia is first introduced on the 
scene, her brother Laertes is on the point of setting out for France, 
thus robbing her of the only companion whom she is ever able to 
address on equal terms with anything like playfulness, or an 
absence of studied respect. And, as if to make this parting more 
painful to her, it is on this occasion that she is warned to be more 
chary of her conversation with the man she loves. Almost imme- 
diately upon this follows, as an additional bereavement, the mad- 
ness, for such she believes it to be, of Hamlet, whom she not only 
loved, but looked up to and admired. What Hamlet and his love 
had been to her, and what she felt at losing them, and at the loss 
to him, appears in the lament :— 


O, what a noble mind is here o’erthrown! 
The courtier’s, soldier’s, scholar’s eye, tongue, sword : 


(It is well to observe here the apposite adjectives, for this 
appraisement is elsewhere confirmed.) 


The expectancy and rose of the fair State, 
The glass of fashion and the mould of form, 
The observed of all observers: 


All this had he been to others as well as to her, but to her more 
than to others it is fated to— 


See that noble and most sovereign reason, 

Like sweet bells jangled, out of tune and harsh ; 
That unmatched form and feature of blown youth 
Blasted with ecstasy. 
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The measure of her sorrow is in the ery— 


O, woe is me, 
To have seen what I have seen, see what I see! 


and she is ‘of ladies most deject and wretched, to have sucked 
the honey of his music vows.” 

It is well to observe that in all this there is nothing girlishly 
hysterical. Enough is said of her own feelings to show how deep 
and sincere her love had been and still was, but her thought is 
more for her lover than for herself, the pity more for his calamity 
than for her own. This is not the way with hysteria; and this 
passage alone should be sufficient answer to those who find an 
explanation of Ophelia’s madness in some occult psycho-physical 
disturbance called eroto-mania, which seems to be but a learned 
word for love-sick madness. No, whatever else may have upset 
the balance of that mind, let us be sure it was not the selfish 
passion of disappointed love. 

After the estrangement of Hamlet but one thing is needed for 
the culmination of that utter loneliness which is from the first 
the key-note of Ophelia’s situation. That, too, is to come, and to 
come with a shock so paralysing and surroundings so terrible that 
it effectually completes at one blow the work for which the con- 
ditions of the drama had from the first been preparing. Ophelia 
was a loving as well as a dutiful daughter; and although to us her 
father appears in all his weakness, he was doubtless, in her eyes, 
almost the incarnation of wit and wisdom that he thought himself. 
He is, at all events, the one being in the world to whom she can 
turn for affection and counsel. And now she hears that he is 
dead ; slain in a moment of madness by her lover's hand! What 
wonder that her reason is crushed under so mighty an avalanche 
of sorrow, and that henceforth the ‘‘ sweet bells, jangled,” are ‘‘ out 
of tune and harsh” in her own poor disordered brain.* 

So far, it has been a comparatively easy task to watch the course 
of the play, and observe how, standing from the first in comparative 
isolation, Ophelia saw, one by one, the remaining props removed, 
until at the supreme moment of her overwhelming sorrow she stood 
absolutely alone, with no man or woman in the world to support 
or comfort her. This of itself might be enough to account for a 


* The question whether Ophelia knew of the manner of her father’s death is one to 
which it is impossible to give a certain answer ; but the probabilities are all in favour 
of it. From the first, the King, who dreads the public anger on himself, made no 
secret of the truth, and, indeed, published it as his excuse for banishing Hamlet. 
Those who brought Ophelia the one news would most likely bring the other. That the 
King was not altogether believed by the people was not the result of his silence, but 
of the suspicious way in which the body of Polonius had been juggled out of sight, 
which almost looked as if his murder and its attribution to Hamlet had been part of a 
plot to get rid of their favourite Prince. 
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.mind unhinged, but it would leave the hardest problem of Ophelia’s: 
madness still unsolved. In the after-jangling of those sweet bells. 
we hear a tone that is strange to us, and altogether out of harmony 
with what we should expect from her whom Dr. Johnson justly 
calls “the young, the beautiful, the harmless, and the pious.” 
Whence comes it,—this terrible ditty of St. Valentine’s Day, in. 
which the poor girl seems to cast aside all maidenly reserve and. 
modesty ? What iron has entered into the soul to call forth such 
acry? For a cry of agony—or rather the mocking echo of a cry 
— it surely is. Not more certainly do her other songs speak of her: 
dead father and banished lover than does this one come welling up 
from the depths with its own burden of suffering. We cannot 
evade the question by pleading that madness is a law to itself, and 
that there is no accounting for its utterances. To do so would. 
betray mere indolence. Nor need we have recourse to a modern 
science of which Shakespeare was ignorant. It is enough for us 
that he knew human nature, and depicted it truly. We therefore 
turn again to the pages of the drama, confident that we shall find 
in them the key to the enigma. Nor have we far to look; we are 
put upon the true scent from the very first. The farewell con- 
versation with Laertes turns upon one point, and one only. The 
substance of her brother’s warning is that Hamlet is in love with 
her only for the moment; that if he were really desirous to marry 
her, his position as heir to the throne would prevent him from 
exercising his own choice, and that therefore he can hardly be 
pursuing an honourable suit. Worst of all, there is more than a 
hint that Laertes himself, her own brother, has not perfect con- 
fidence in her power to withstand her suitor’s ‘‘ unmastered impor- 
tunity.” 

Best safety lies in fear. 
Youth to itself rebels, though none else near. 


Such advice, so given, and on such an occasion, might be salu-. 
tary, might even seem to be called for by the circumstances, but it 
could hardly fail to wound her sensitive and pure mind, calling on 
her, as it did, to distrust the man she loved, and to doubt her own 
strength, as her brother doubted it. Very admirable, and—to us 
who feel for her and with her, who can appreciate her purity and 
have nothing but scorn and indignation for those who cast a slur 
upon it—very touching, is the half-playful, wholly feminine way in 
which she adroitly turns her brother’s attention from herself to. 
his own possible misdemeanours; but it is impossible not to believe 
that such language as his was calculated to make a painful and 
lasting impression upon her. 

But the nail thus driven in is to be driven home. Polonius, her 
father, the self-sufficient retailer of worldly maxims and superficial 
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wisdom, a man compounded of almost equal proportions of selfish- 
ness and self-esteem, a pedant in his dotage, no sooner catches 
what has been said than he hastens in a fussy and heartless way 
to make the matter worse. He even begins by expressing what is 
almost a suspicion of his daughter’s honour, and though he drops 
that immediately, he goes on coarsely : 


What is between you? give me up the truth. 


Ophelia. — He hath, my lord, of late made many tenders 
Of his affection to me. 


Polonius.—Affection? Puh! you speak like a green girl 
Unsifted in such perilous circumstances. 
Do you believe his “tenders,” as you call them ? 


Ophelia.—I do not know, my lord, what I should think. 


Polonius.—Marry, I'll teach you: think yourself a baby ; 
That you have ta’en these tenders for true pay, 
Which are not sterling. Tender yourself more dearly ; 
Or (not to crack the wind of this poor phrase, 
Running it thus) you ‘ll tender me a fool. 


Ophelia. — My lord, he hath importuned me with love 
In honourable fashion. 


Polonius.—Ay, “ fashion” you may call it; go to, go to. 


Ophelia.— And hath given countenance to his speech, my lord, 
With almost all the holy vows of heaven. 


Polonius.—Ay, springes to catch woodcocks. 


Observe, here, how every line tells us that the man is thinking 
of himself, and not at all of his daughter. He cannot help pun- 
ning, and casting affectionate glances at his own style, even while 
engaged thus seriously in a matter affecting her happiness. And 
the sum and climax of ail his fears is not lest she should suffer 
ruin, but lest he should be made a fool of. Such a man is not 
likely to measure his words by the susceptibilities of his hearer, 
nor, in his expression of personal annoyance, to show any de- 
licacy towards the innocent cause of it. And so he goes on in 
language which, to our ears, sounds like profanity when addressed 
to her, but in her ears must have scorched like a flame. Observe, 
too, that the head and front of her offending is that she holds 
herself too cheap—a point which she was too intelligent not to 
notice, and which is of some importance when we come to think 
of the moral effect likely to be produced by her father’s warnings. 
Polonius is too sensible of worldly advantages to object to Hamlet’s 
affection for his daughter. He only desires that these advantages 
may not be lost by the imprudent warmth which he fears on the 
part of Ophelia. He would have the heir to the throne proceed 
formally, and be pushed by her coldness into a public avowal of 
his love. That this is so appears abundantly afterwards, but 
nowhere, perhaps, more clearly than when the old man first sup- 
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poses Hamlet to have gone mad for love of Ophelia, and at once 
turns round upon her with the exclamation— 

I am sorry,— 

What! have you given him any hard words of late? 

and then goes on to say that he regrets things have been pressed too 
far. Still, not forgetting his policy, he hurries at once to the King 
and Queen to announce that love is the cause of the Prince’s mad- 
ness, and that the object is the daughter of the House of Polonius. 
From this time forward, as we gather from the play-scene and 
from the words of the Queen— 


I hoped thou shouldst have been my Hamlet’s wife— 


there is no further restraint put upon the intercourse of the two, 
and it seems generally understood that their marriage is contingent 
merely upon Hamlet’s recovery. 

So far Polonius. But what is the effect of all this upon poor 
Ophelia? What must have been her feeiings as the terrible 
lessons of the world’s wickedness were being unfolded before 
her? Forbidden to see or to speak to the man she loved ; taught 
even to distrust him as a betrayer in disguise ; enjoined to dis- 
regard his most solemn vows as facile perjuries meant to work 
her ruin ; derided by her own father for not knowing enough of 
life to guard herself from the calumnies of unchaste tongues, to 
say nothing of more terrible disasters: is it not easy to imagine 
how, with her feelings wounded and bruised, and her mind beyond 
measure shocked, she would be driven to brood over these things 
in a cheerless solitude, whilst, in duty to her father and brother, 
she tried to think of all the world as treacherous and profligate, 
and, perchance, found too much confirmation of the doctrine in the 
life of the Court around her? What wonder if, when reason is 
gone, she should reproduce, in microcosm, the world according to 
the painting of Polonius? We might pause here; but the poet 
urges us forwards. Ophelia has yet to hear the same hateful 
maxims from the lips of him she loves best. We need not enter 
into the details of the scene in which Hamlet, always more ready 
to talk than to act, selfishly and cowardly vents upon her the 
wretched cynicism which had been begotten in him by the con- 
templation of his mother’s fall; bids her “ honesty admit no dis- 
course to her beauty”; tells her to get to a nunnery ; and, finally, 
falls to rating her as if all the tricks of harlotry were hers. True, 
she might think him mad, but— 

What he spake, though it lacked form a little, 
Was not like madness. 

More than that, it was in consonance with all that she had heard 

before, put only from another point of view. 
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So, then, finitum est! Brother, father, lover, all tell the same 
tale! Indeed, it is the one subject upon which they all combine 
to speak.* Love is lust; courtship is danger; there is no safety 
in the world but by shutting oneself out of it. The lesson is 
learnt; the book may be closed. And hereafter, when the mirror of 
that fair mind shall be shattered, and we catch in its broken frag- 
ments distorted images of what has passed before it; then shall 
we find again this pitiful philosophy brought back to us in painful 
babblings from lips too pure to take the taint of what they utter. 
Poor, suffering, dutiful, trusting child; she has but pondered her 
instruction too deeply. It could neither corrupt a soul so spotless, 
nor harden a heart so tender; but only when her feeble powers 
gave way under the burden of sorrow, was it revealed how deep 
had been the wound her sensitive bosom had felt! 

Here, then, as always, the poet has led us pitilessly, but with 
unswerving truth from cause to effect, from evil to consequence ; 
and his wisdom and genius are justified of one of the sweetest 
of all their children. 


* It is a curious fact that, within the four corners of the drama, Ophelia is introduced 


for no purpose but to receive instruction and advice upon this one detestable 
topic. 
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Tue persuasion on the part of many Englishmen, by no means all 
of them belonging to the Liberal Party, that the Government of 
the country is likely to be improved by a large increase in the 
number of those possessing the franchise, and a contemplation 
of the circumstances attending the party struggle to which the 
attempt to realize this object has given rise, necessarily suggest 
to thoughtful persons some considerations respecting the nature 
and objects of representative government, and of the means 
adopted to attain the end in view. 

At the time of the first Reform Bill, the anomalies and absurd- 
ities of the system which had been used up to that time for 
electing the so-called representatives of the nation, were insisted on 
with a vigour and cogency which really left the opponents of 
change no tenable ground of defence; or at least none that could 
be taken by any man who admitted, as all the world seemed to 
admit, that the real object of Parliamentary election was to obtain 
a House of Commons which should really, and in the natural sense 
of the words, represent the country. When the numbers of the 
so-called rotten boroughs, and the methods and character of the 
“ elections” made by them, were set forth, and it was declared that 
a representative system so managed was a sham and no representa- 
tion at all, there was not a word to be said. It was so. Never- 
theless, though the House of Commons so elected could not be said 
with any honesty to represent the nation, it did, with very 
tolerable accuracy, represent something. It represented fairly 
enough the governing classes. And England was ruled by an 
oligarchy. The so-called representative system masked the power 
of an oligarchy. 

But England was unwilling to submit any longer to the rule of 
an oligarchy ; and means for the suppression of it were taken, 
which have led, or are leading, to anochlocracy. Now the present 
writer is in no way concerned to maintain that an oligarchy is the 
best form of government for this country. But it may be remarked, 
obiter, that whereas the history of the world has registered sundry 
eases, in which nations ruled by an oligarchy have been great and 
prosperous, the world has seen no case yet, in which either 
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liberty, prosperity, greatness, or happiness, have existed under an 
ochlocracy. 

Turning away, however, from any consideration of the rival 
defects and advantages of these two forms of government, my 
present object is to inquire whether the ochlocratic arrangements 
which have been adopted, or are to be adopted, in the place of the 
old oligarchic arrangements, have any more reality about them 
than their predecessors. The old ante-reform representation was 
discovered to be a sham. Undeniably it was so. Is the new 
representation, or will the new representation be, more real and 
genuine ? 

It is a remarkable and not uninteresting circumstance, that 
while we have been finding out that our modes of election have not 
produced for us a satisfactorily representative legislature, and, at 
the same time, that the House which has been elected by them 
has shown itself very incapable of efficiently transacting the 
business which it was elected to transact, the most promising of 
our pupils in the art of government, and the closest of our imitators, 
has been making exactly the same discoveries as regards her own 
legislative chamber and representative system. Though barely 
more than a generation has passed away since Italy began to accept 
our teaching and follow our example in these matters, she is 
already profoundly discontented and disappointed in the results. 
She also started on her parliamentary life under the régime of a 
restricted suffrage, which was soon found to yield no real represen- 
tation of the nation. She also proceeded to attempt to remedy 
this evil and make her Chamber really representative by largely 
widening the conditions of the suffrage. And already she is 
finding that matters have not been in any degree mended by that 
measure. Many names might be cited of men among her best and 
foremost thinkers, who have more or less absolutely expressed their 
disappointment with the past, and their misgivings for the future 
of representative government in Italy. But I will mention two 
only ; choosing them partly because they are recognized in their 
own country as among the most authoritative masters of the subject, 
and partly because the names of both are well known by reputa- 
tion in this country—Signor Marco Minghetti, and Professor 
Ruggiero Bonghi. The former of these eminent men has confined 
his published utterances on the subject to an examination of the 
evils which more especially beset parliamentary government in his 
own country. But the latter has given to the world his reasons 
for considering parliamentary government and _ representative 
institutions to be in decadence on the banks of the Thames as well 
as on those of the Tiber. And the statement of his reasons for 
thus thinking goes to show that, if a narrowly restricted franchise 
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produces a legislative Chamber which is a sham as the representa- 
tion of the nation, and at best a reality only as a representation of 
a small part thereof, an attempt to obtain a body really repre- 
sentative of the entire community by adopting a greatly enlarged 
franchise, necessarily results in a sham as glaring, and a failure 
yet more disastrous. 

The simple realization in its purity of the idea of asking each 
individual composing the community what his opinions and wishes 
are with regard to the government and transaction of the nation’s 
business, would have seemed to be obtainable under very favour- 
able circumstances in Italy. None of the machinery of corruption 
—a machinery not to be organized at short notice—existed in that 
country. Nor did there exist any class, the members of which 
would have been willing or able to pay any large sum for a seat in 
the Chamber, even if such purchase had been neither discreditable 
nor illegal. But undue and semi-corrupt pressure very soon began 
to be exercised, not so much by the candidate on the consciences 
of his constituents, as by the latter on the conscience of the can- 
didate or the deputy. Reduced to the simplest terms and to a 
crudity of language of course decently avoided by all parties, the 
following statement of a case may be taken as typical of the nature 
and character of the pressure referred to. 

A. B. says to the aspiring candidate, ‘I am the engineer in the 
employment of this Municipality. It would be a very good thing 
for our Commune to have a new bridge over our river; and an 
especially good thing for me, who would have the building of it. 
I have very considerable influence here, and I think that we could 
return you, on the understanding that you will use your utmost 
influence to obtain from the Ministry a decree for the erection of 
the bridge. It is understood, of course, that, should the Minister 
refuse to comply with our request, you will be found in opposition 
on any occasions when your vote may be valuable to him.” It 
is, of course, evident that a similar method of operation may be 
applied to almost any of the affairs of life. And itis to be feared 
that cases might be cited in which the communication of the 
influential elector to the candidate may, similarly simplified, have 
run somewhat as follows. ‘ You know all about the abominable 
accusations that have been got up against my brother (or my 
cousin, or my friend) the Syndic:—maladministration, pecula- 
tion, or heaven knows what. Totally unfounded, I need hardly 
say, but very disagreeable. Well, all that must be quashed. And 
if the Minister of Justice wants your vote, why, you will hardly give 
it to a Ministry which would countenance such a persecution of 
one of its staunchest supporters.” 

This corrupt pressure of the “ influential elector” on the would- 
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be deputy, and of the deputy who has thus secured his election on 
the Minister, is simple enough in its modus operandi, and very intel- 
ligible. Spreading through all the ramifications of party interests 
and party warfare by the innumerable channels which every reader 
can so easily imagine for himself, this evil is rapidly convincing 
the most thoughtful Italians that they may have made a mistake 
in borrowing from us our system of representative government ; 
and is leading those, whose studies enable them to survey a larger 
field, to question the permanent success of the representative 
system in the case of any large community. 

The indignant English reader will exclaim, “ Pshaw! Does. 
anybody believe that English elections are decided by any such 
means as those described?” The present writer, at all events, 
does not believe any such thing. Nevertheless, the English elector 
of these latter days may find, if he will have patience with me a 
little longer, that I should be justified in saying to him, “‘ Mutato. 
nomine de te fabula narratur.” 

We have followed the Italian ‘“‘ Rogues’ March ” through the ulti- 
mate and penultimate bars of its performance—the influential 
elector’s action on the deputy and the deputy’s action on the 
Minister. But of the previous portion of this grand concerted 
piece nothing has yet been said. But it is necessary to ask how 
the ‘influential elector,” who has been spoken of, has acquired 
the influence which he has been represented as using to such great 
purpose. One vote, and that given by secret ballot, is a very 
small matter ; and standing singly could hardly (save by the simple 
old English and altogether non-Italian plan of sale to a moneyed 
candidate) become the means of corrupt traffic. But the elector 
who corrupts the deputy for whom he votes (for in Italy, as has 
been explained, it is the elector who corrupts the deputy, and not 
the deputy the elector) must be “influential”; that is, he must 
have a great number of votes in his pocket. 

Now, has the reader ever heard (if he has ever read much about 
Italian matters, no doubt he has heard) of the ‘‘ Camorra”? Very 
much has been talked and written of this social phenomenon of late 
years. It is generally understood to be something of a very male- 
ficent and disastrous kind. But few persons, probably, on the 
' northern side of the Alps have any clear or correct notions on the 
subject. There does not exist, nor has there ever existed, as has 
very generally been supposed, any association, secret or otherwise, 
known by that name. The term may be more accurately defined’ 
as descriptive of certain social conditions rather than as the name. 
of any concrete or organized entity. Wherever a comparatively 
small number of active, energetic, unscrupulous, audacious, and 
self-asserting individuals are found in the midst of a much larger 
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number of apathetic, indolent, timid, stupid, and meek-tempered 
persons, there ‘‘ Camorra” will be found to develop itself. The 
required conditions are not unfrequently found in a large school ; 
and there Camorra will be active under the name of bullying. In 
the Italian communes, especially in the south, the same conditions 
produce the same effects, as surely as malaria produces fever. 
There you have the general mass of the population phenomenally 
ignorant, very inert, accustomed for many generations to recognize 
the will of their superiors in the social scale as irresistible, apa- 
thetic, save as regards matters touching their own immediate and 
personal appetites and passions, timid, and sheep-like in their gre- 
gariousness. And a select few, very generally more or less 
immediately connected with the almost irresponsible governing 
communal body, active, audacious, unscrupulous, brazen-faced and 
brazen-lunged, are as much the masters and leaders of the herd 
as the shepherd is of the sheep. And there Camorra springs up 
and thrives. Only, it must be borne in mind that for the develop- 
ment of that social malady the authority exercised over its victims 
must be an unauthorized authority. The legitimate authority - 
which is supported by the legal force of the nation acts in a 
different way, walks in open day, and produces quite different 
social results. The authority of the Camorrist, born of his special 
capabilities for assuming the character and position of a bully, has 
to be supported by isolated, ubiquitous, underhand, never-ceasing 
terrorism. Terror is his primum mobile, and absolutely essential 
sine qua non. Of course, as is readily understood, the secret 
nature of the means by which this terror is brought to bear on 
individuals implies the underhand ramification of it among very 
large numbers of the body social, and at the same time great 
difficulty in tracing its action. 

Our friend the communal engineer, then, who is so desirous of 
having a bridge to build at the expense of the nation, and whose 
support the candidate for election to the Chamber finds it worth 
his while to purchase at the cost of his own independence, is a 
Camorrist. And it is this widely-spread action of the Camorra 
(whether in every case known under that name or not) that is so 
corrupting and debauching the representative system in Italy as 
already to have caused many of her best thinkers, as has been 
said, to doubt whether it will not yet prove rather a misfortune 
than an advantage to the nation. 

And assuredly no attempt at representation which the world has 
yet seen, can be more absolutely a sham and a delusion than that 
which results from the elections of a great number of the Italian 
electoral colleges. Not above half—very frequently,much less than 
half—of the registered electors will take the trouble to go tothe 
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poll. And of those who do go, a small handful only know or— 
as regards the persons of the candidates—care anything about 
the matter. They are led by that small handful of “ influential 
electors,” who have reasons of their own, intelligible enough, for 
desiring the return of their candidate. By them the whole 
business of the choice of the candidate, and of his election, is 
managed. They are the only portion of the nation—as regards a 
very great number of the electoral colleges—which can be said, in 
any sense of the word, to be represented. Camorra is the active 
agent in appointing the men who are to be the legislators of the 
country. And surely of a representative system so worked and 
put into action it may be said, yet more truly than was said of 
our old ante-reform representation, that it is a delusion and a 
sham. And surely Professor Bonghi is justified, by the contem- 
plation of such a condition of things, in thinking that the par- 
liamentary system is in decadence, and that little more of good is 
to be expected from it! 

And is Camorra unknown among ourselves, exotic as the name 
may be? The English for Camorra is Caucus. And the action of 
the Caucus system upon our representation is exactly the same in 
kind, and quite as disastrous in its results, as that of the Camorra- 
led electoral colleges in Italy. The associations which surround 
the term ‘‘ Camorra” in its own land are not agreeable ones ; 
and hard things are apt to be said of ‘‘ Camorristi’’ by those who 
best know the manner in which, and the means by which, those 
who are so called are wont to attain their ends. But in con- 
sidering the operations of our English Camorra, the Caucus, let us 
dismiss from our minds all the attributes that are generally sup- 
posed to characterize a Camorrista save one; and that by no 
means an uncomplimentary one. It will hardly be denied that 
the member of a Caucus resembles the man who operates by 
means of the Camorra, at least in this, that he is an energetic 
man among the unenergetic, an active man among the listless, a 
forward, bold, and self-asserting man among the vast majority 
of his neighbours unmarked by any of those characteristics. He 
belongs to the small class of leaders of men. This, truly, such 
men must ever be, and ought to be. But when the power thus 
duly belonging to them is hundred-folded by means of an artificial 
bond of union, skilfully calculated to stimulate to the utmost the 
passion of partizanship, to develop esprit de corps, and to diminish 
all the restraints of individual conscientiousness, the body thus 
leagued together becomes one of the most despotic and tyrannical 
oligarchies that the world has ever seen. The “‘ two hundred,” the 
*‘ three hundred,” the “ five hundred,” as the case may be, are the 
electors, essentially the sole electors of the candidate, who, truly 
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enough, represents them, but cannot be said to represent anybody 
else, any more than a member for the rottenest of boroughs could 
be said, in the old time, to represent the electors, who did as 
they were bid in giving their suffrages to someone of whom they 
knew nothing save his name. Nor are our Caucus-ridden boroughs 
rendered truly as rotten as old Sarum solely by reason of the 
sheep-like docility of the vast mass of their constituents. The 
similarity of conditions extends to an even more disastrous identity. 
The old borough-monger coerced, not only the electors of his 
borough, but the members they elected. The modern Caucus does 
the same. It issues its decrees, not only to the sheep-like 
electors of the party, but to the member whom its fiat has 
returned. 

And the nation flatters itself that, having got rid of the ob- 
solete practices of the ante-reform abuses, and improved its 
electoral system by three successive Reform Bills, it has now 
abolished sham and obtained a real representation! In Caucus- 
ridden boroughs there is no such thing. Can anybody pretend 
that a member returned by the exertions of a Caucus represents 
anybody or anything save the members of that Caucus and their 
opinions? And how long may it be expected to be before the 
British public makes the discovery which Professor Bonghi and 
other Italian thinkers have made, that elections managed by small 
bodies of busy politicians afford no real representation at all; 
that the representative system has broken, and is breaking, down ; 
that the real body of the nation is unrepresented at all; and that, 
in so far as it is a sham and a delusion, our last state is truly 
worse than our former ? 

But it is impossible to avoid seeing that the conclusion to 
which these considerations point is that a representative system, 
which should be really and genuinely such, is an impossibility in 
a large social body, and especially in one where the struggle for 
life, and, if not for life, for wealth, is eager and incessant. The 
Athenian citizen could take a close interest in public affairs, could 
study public questions, and form a real opinion on them. But he 
was an aristocratic oligarch, and, being such, had time, leisure, 
and culture, enabling him to apply himself to the task. It is 
possible enough that the vestry elected by a parish may truly 
represent the electors. It is conceivable that the inhabitants of a 
Swiss Canton, by virtue of the individualizing results of fewness, 
may elect representatives who really do represent them. But the 
very existence of a Caucus is a proof, if any proof were needed, 
that in our enormously numerous electoral communities the thing 
is impossible. The nation has outgrown the possibility of repre- 
sentation. And it requires but a very small gift of prescience to 
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perceive that it must more and more come to pass that the legis- 
lature of England will, as time goes on, be appointed by small 
unauthorized self-constituted bodies of men, and will be repre- 
sentative of nothing save of the active spirits which have 
appointed them. 

Do we arrive, then, irremissibly at the conclusion that for the 
England of the future the representative system must be deemed 
an impracticable failure? For it may, I think, be predicted with 
very considerable confidence that this country will not permanently 
let itself be governed by a number of associated groups of irre- 
sponsible men, self-constituted into societies for the wielding of all 
electoral power. If wholesome, genuine, real representation is 
possible in small societies, may it not be feasible so to divide 
our vast communities as to obtain virtually the results which are 
obtainable by small ones? Might not this be achieved by a 
system of twofold or possibly even threefold election? How would 
it be if every parish elected, say, a couple of electors, who 
should, in their turn, elect some score or two (according to the 
size of the constituency) of electors for the borough or the county 
division ? 

Of course I am aware that notions of such a scheme of 
secondary elections are anything but new. But it certainly seems 
that the recent developments of electioneering tactics have made it 
more than ever necessary to revert to some means of destroying 
the tyrannic power of the Caucus. 
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A REPLY TO A WOMAN’S PROTEST. 


“ Si vous avez le droit de nous attaquer, n’avons-nous pas raison de nous défendre ?”— 

A. pE Musset. 
In dealing with a very delicate social question, “‘ A Woman” has 
been allowed considerable freedom, which she has availed herself 
of to make a very severe attack upon the morals and manners of 
the young men of the present day. I claim an equal freedom in 
replying to that attack, believing that if such matters are stirred at 
all, it is best to speak plainly. 

Though I think “‘ A Woman’s”’ view is, as a whole, exaggerated, 
I am quite willing to admit that the moral standard in some of 
what Yellowplush would call the ‘upper suckles” of society is. 
fairly open to her attack, and nothing shall be said in this paper 
which might even seem to be an apology for the fashionable world 
in this respect. In the next place, while impugning the correctness 
of “A Woman's” judgment, I wish to do every justice to her 
motives, which are, upon the face of them, pure and sincere. But 
“A Woman” has opened up a very wide question. Daughters are 
connected with mothers, and ‘‘ A Woman” has unwittingly made 
herself the advocate of the mothers. Holding, as I do, a brief for 
the men, I claim the right of replying upon the whole case, 
though I shall do my best to distinguish between the counsel and 
her clients. 

For some time past the nubile bachelor has been regarded by 
maternal eyes with suspicion; suspicion has deepened into dis- 
appointment, until at last disappointment, unable any longer to 
repress its rage, has broken out into a Bitter Cry from Belgravia. 
“The wretch has had the audacity to dance at my balls, to drink 
my champagne, and then to sneak off to some odious club, or still 
lower haunt of dissipation, without proposing to my daughter! 
This can only be downright debauchery!” Like the French when 
they suffer a reverse, you (and I am not now addressing “A 
Woman,” but her clients, the mothers), you immediately exclaim, 
** Nous sommes trahis! We are deceived and abused by men who 
form low liaisons, and who actually prefer the solitude of snug 
chambers to the callous bustle of our crowded saloons! There are 
no gentlemen now-a-days ; the age of chivalry is gone; vice is at 
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a premium, virtue at a hopeless discount ; how different were the 
men when I was a girl!” &c. &e. 


Religion, blushing, veils her sacred fires, 
And, unawares, Morality expires. 


Probably the men were different in former days : and so were the 
women. Indeed, the mothers do not understand the times in 
which they live ; they mistake the cause of matrimonial depression, 
and they fail to grasp the elementary law of social economy. The 
competition of the unmentionable quarters of the town is only 
formidable because of the highly protective tariff with which they 
surround their daughters. If they exclude all competitors but 
those who can pay crushing duties in the shape of settlement or 
pin-money, they will experience, after a few seasons of artificial 
plethora, scarcity and distress. We do not marry, not because we 
are more immoral than our predecessors, but because young ladies 
are more expensive than their mothers. It is the high standard of 
living, not the low standard of morals, that is the cause of stagna- 
tion in the Babylonian marriage market. House-rent in the 
possible quarters of the town has more than doubled in the last 
forty years; the local rates and imperial taxes on an establishment 
are fifty per cent. of the rent, that is to say, if you have a house at 
£300 a year, your local charges (parish rates, gas and water rates, 
insurance and repairs) and your inhabited house and inland 
revenue duties, will come to another £150. A woman’s dress, if 
she goes out or entertains at all, costs from £200 to £300 a year; 
and then there are servants’ wages, tradesmen, travelling, doctor’s 
bill, and all the expenses incident to the nursery. In short, the scale- 
of expenditure and style of living which society exacts from its 
members are so high, that £2,000 a year is recognized as the 
minimum on which a young couple can begin life in London. 
£2,000 a year means no brougham, a strict attention to petty 
economies, one more or less shabby man-servant, a band-box in 
Mayfair, or a fair-sized house in Pimlico, or some gloomy street 
near Cavendish Square, or some unfinished ‘“‘ Gardens” in South 
Kensington. Still, the thing can be done on that, without squalor 
or insolvency; for, alas! the art of living on nothing a year in 
Curzon Street has gone to her grave with Becky Sharp. Ci-devant 
butlers are no longer willing to shelter Rawdon Crawley without 
the consideration of rent ; the confidence of carriage-builders is a 
tradition of the past, and the greengrocer’s heart has turned tostone. 
But—and this is the whole question—how many young men (and 
by young men I mean men between twenty-five and thirty-five) are 
there who either earn or enjoy £2,000 a year? The number of 
unmarried peers, of eldest sons, of rich young “ commercials,” is. 
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very small indeed, and they are certain to be snapped up by the 
professional beauties. Very few barristers make £2,000 a year 
before they are forty, and no one, of course, does in the army, the 
Church, a Government office, or literature. 

What would you have us do? We see your daughters, nursed 
in the lap of luxury, fluttering through the London season on 
gossamer wings (supplied by Russell and Allen at £30 a pair), and 
afterwards in some more or less stately country house. No 
wonder we are frightened by all this expenditure into recording a 
vow of celibacy. With what face could we ask so expensive an 
enchantress to retire with us into the wilds of West Kensington 
or Westbourne Park, change Maddme White for Mr. Whiteley, and 
Barker’s Cee springs for the Underground Railway? We know our 
world too well to make the proposition, which we are aware 
could only have one of two results. Either (which is most 
likely) our offer is rejected with scorn and contumely, or we em- 
bark upon a miserable marriage with a peevish wife. It is our 
extravagant habits, and absurdly high standard of living (which 
seems positively to get higher as rents and interest fall, as if 
we were determined to have our fling before the final crash), that 
make celibacy more and more the rule, and marriage more and 
more the exception in society; and if mothers wish their daughters 
to find nice husbands, of whom, I assure them, there are plenty 
in posse, they must bring girls up in less luxurious ways. You 
must not teach them that the “‘whole duty of man” is to pay bills 
from Kate Reilly; and you must not tell their father, who is 
much more disposed to let the young man down easily than you 
are, to draw the line at £2,000 a year. 

As for sensuality, I maintain that women are much more sensual 
in their way, though that, of course, is not a gross way, than men ; 
I mean, that easily-swinging carriages, boudoirs “ capitonné” by 
Parisian art, diamonds, lace, and dresses, a dainty tea-table, a 
fashionable address, are far dearer and more important to a woman 
than to a man, who, as a rule, is quite satisfied by the grosser, if 
you will, but less expensive essentials of comfort, a well-cooked 
dinner, 2 comfortable chair, and a good cigar; while, as for the 

urhood, he—good, easy man—provided the house is neither 
agp nor draughty, nor too far from his centre, is apt to be quite 
#6 happy in Bayswater as in Mayfair. It is easy to charge men 
with impurity, and to complain that men and women are judged 
by a different standard in this matter; but ‘A Woman” ought to 
know that societies are obliged to classify acts for punishment 
according to their consequences. It is upon this purely utilitarian 
theory of morals that the unwritten law makes that venial in men 
which is deadly sin in women. All laws, written and customary, 
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are based upon convenience—not the highest ground, but the only 
possible one, and wise people accept this basis of social ethics. 
Occasionally some rebellious metaphysician, male or female, with 
a taste for curious analysis, questions the accepted distinction, 
and, denouncing men as brutes, exhorts them to imitate the 
angels. If we are to go behind universal custom, which I think 
very unwise, and venture into the field of ethical analysis, we 
must be allowed the accurate,‘if impolite, language of that science, 
and it has to be said that virtue “‘ upon compulsion” is not quite 
the same thing as self-command. If a man knows that eating 
muffins will cause death, there is no such merit in abstention. If, 
again, we are to be accused of “cultivating inconstancy,” and 
Pope is to be quoted in support of the charge, “A Man” must 
be allowed to ask what the poet meant when he wrote that— 


Every woman is at heart a rake? 


But “ A Woman” sadly sings the progeniem vitiosiorem ; and it 
is the assertion that we are worse than our forefathers that gives 
an edge to her attack. Because our manners are less ceremonious, 
it does not follow that our feelings are less chivalrous than theirs. 
Chivalry, or knightliness, means loyalty to a cause, or to an idea. 
It does not mean ceremony, which, as Lord Chesterfield observes, 
is “‘the superstition of good-breeding as of religion.” 

But are the young men of the present day more impure and 
less chivalrous than their predecessors? Judged by the only tests 
which can be applied to such matters, the young men of to-day 
are infinitely superior in refinement of manners and loyalty of 
conduct to the young men of the last century or the Regency. 
Can any modest woman read Tom Jones or Pamela? Fielding, 
like Moliére, drew types, and Tom Jones is his hero. Now Jones 
is not only a libertine of the grossest and most cold-blooded de- 
scription, he is a scoundrel of the deepest dye, whose sole 
redeeming quality is, that, like the Devil, he is good-natured. 
Whether it is a gamekeeper’s daughter or a London great 
lady, all are fish that come to his net, and all the time he 
keeps up a sentimental correspondence with Sophy Western. 
His liaison with Lady Bellaston is of a kind that even the French, 
who are tolerant enough in such matters, consider as the lowest 
depth of dishonour to which a man can sink. Yet Jones boasts of 
this connexion to his friend Nightingale, who calls him “ a lucky 
fellow,” and every incident of the disgusting transaction is made 
known to Miss Western by her maid. Yet this young lady, who is 
held up to us as a mirror of modesty and virtue, does not hesi- 
tate to accept this hero as soon as he becomes Mr. Allworthy’s 
heir. Whether there be such women as Lady Bellaston in the 
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modern world, I cannot say; but assuredly Tom Jones is a fellow 


_that would be cut by the most abandoned roué that St. James's 


could produce. 

But let us turn from novels to history, and let us begin at the 
top of the social scale. Does not everyone know that Lady 
Conyngham and “The Cottage’ would be impossibilities at the 
present hour? A little over a hundred years ago, the Prime 
Minister appeared at the Opera with Nancy Parsons. Could the 
leader of the Opposition live to-day as Charles Fox lived? Decorum 
is not morality, to be sure; but it is a great deal, it is at least 
better than open immorality, just as hypocrisy, whatever the 
French may say, is better than advertised impiety. It is idle to 
assert that one generation is more immoral in secret than another; 
a generation can only be judged by the standard of decorum to 
which it requires conformity ; and in this regard the present com- 
pares favourably with any previous generation. I take it that 
society is dominated and arranged, in every age and in every 
country, by “the average sensual man,” who may not be a hero, 
but who, judging by experience, makes a better husband than the 
hero or the saint. Palmerin of England, Amadis de Gaul, Bayard, 
were doubtless exceptions even in the romantic ages; there is 
nothing to show that they were good husbands; and Arthur of 
Lyonesse was found to want ‘‘ warmth and colour.” Men of exqui 
site sensibility and morbid refinement—your poets and romancers 
—are notoriously bad husbands; their scrupulous chivalry and 
high-flown manners are found to be too delicate for the wear and 
tear of every-day life. Byron could not bear to see a woman eat; 
Carlyle could not stand seeing a woman with her mouth open. 
Believe me, there is nothing like a little coarse insensibility and 
brutal common-sense, which are not acquired at one’s mother’s 
apron-strings, for rubbing through the ups and downs of married 
life. Marriages are few at present, because living is expensive, 
girls are mercenary, and parents are exacting. Men are much 
more romantic in affairs of the heart than women, though it is 
popularly supposed to be the other way. For one girl ‘“‘in society” 
who would consent to retire into the wilds with ‘“‘a brace of 
slaveys”’ and live “the life removed,” there are ten men who 
would gladly do so with a woman they loved. How can it be 
otherwise ? Is it not the case that the one lesson which a mother 
impresses upon her daughter's opening mind is that she must not 
marry a poor man,— 


With a little hoard of maxims preaching down a daughter’s heart ? 


What are the kind of marriages which now attract attention in 
the world? A linen-draper buys the daughter of an earl, or a 
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man of birth sells himself to Sir Balaam’s widow. Mercenary 
marriages are often happy, because each party bargains for some- 
thing, and gets it. Marriages which are not mercenary, or not 
entirely so, are often unhappy, because neither party have any 
idea what they want or what they are getting. Early marriages, 
the fruit of ball-room proposals, are the curse of English society. 
It is not, as ‘‘A Woman” asserts, “‘the moral inequality” 
‘between the saint and the sinner that is the cause of so much 
misery and guilt, but the utter frivolity with which two young 
people, when they are not mercenary, enter into a solemn and life- 
long covenant, without knowing what sort of a partner they want, 
and without taking the trouble to find out anything about one 
another’s characters. The ball-room process has been so well 
described by a master hand, that I must quote again. “ La belle 
maniére de se faire aimer que de venir se planter devant une femme 
avec un lorgnon, de la regarder des pieds a la téte, comme une 
poupée dans un étalage, et de lui dire bien agréablement; Madame, 
je vous trouve charmante! Joignez a cela quelques phrases bien 
fades, un tour de valse, et un bouquet, voila pourtant ce qu’on 
appelle faire sa cour !” 

What can come of such love-making? Girls ought not to be 
allowed to marry until they are five-and-twenty, when they have 
seen something of the world, and know what sort of man they like, 
though this will not prevent mistakes, for even mature women are 
wretched judges of character. A stern, but not unfriendly or un- 
just critic, the late Major Whyte-Melville, tells us that even in 
those manly qualities women most appreciate, “they prefer to 
accept the shadow for the substance, consistently mistaking asser- 
tion for argument, volubility for eloquence, obstinacy for resolution, 
bluster for courage, fuss for energy, and haste for speed” (Bones 
and I, p. 172); and he declares he heard a jury of maids and 
matrons pronounce this verdict upon one of our greatest generals, 
as remarkable for his gentle winning manner in the drawing-room 
as for his cool daring in the field: ‘‘ Dear! he’s such a quiet 
creature, I’m sure he wouldn’t be much use in a battle!” Every 
man must have been struck at times with the extraordinarily 
crooked and perverted judgment which his womankind have passed 
on someone whom he knows to be a good fellow, but who is con- 
demned for some little trick of manner or dress. What wonder, 
therefore, if, where they are allowed to choose, women choose 
wrongly, for the choice practically rests with the woman? Our 
marriages are either sordid or premature, and, consequently, un- 
happy. Girls are no more angels than men are apes, and there 
are other vices besides impurity, such as envy, uncharitableness, 
malice, untruthfulness, and ill-temper. Are all the vices on our 
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side? Post-nuptial backslidings are worse than ante-nuptial 
divagations, and if the balance is to be struck after marriage it is. 
not easy to say on which side it would be. There is one lesson 
which we, all of us, in whatever rank or society we may be, have 
to learn, and the sooner we learn it the better: the lesson of 
humility, of modesty, of economy. We are no longer the lords of 
creation, we have no longer a monopoly of capital or production ; 
rents and interest will fall lower still, and unless we realize the 
situation, come down from our high horse, and moderate our views 
of style and expenditure, very serious trouble will overtake society. 
We had better give up sneering at those “dirty foreigners,” and 


imitate a little their frugality. But the example must be set by 


those above ; so long as the leaders of the great world indulge in 
display those below will spend their last shilling in an insane 
attempt to be in the running. Diamonds, lace, costly fabrics, 
whether for dress or furniture, long and lavish dinner-parties, 
heavy suppers after balls, all these things might be made un- 
fashionable by a wave of Zenobia’s wand. Unless some change of 
this kind is made in our habits, or unless some happy revolution 
occurs in our economic history, there will be fewer marriages than 
ever in Vanity Fair. 


A Man. 


| 
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Australasia or Australia? 


To Eprrors or tHe Nationa Review.” 
GENTLEMEN, 

The course of current events, the shadow of coming questions, 
the departure of General Scratchley to the antipodes, have united to 
direct renewed attention to the distinct progress that is being made by 
the ‘‘ Federation fad.” No amount of ridicule can alter the significance 
of the fact that the colonists have forced reluctant Downing Street to 
adopt their policy. It may safely be said that when he named his 
conditions of annexation in the case of New Guinea, Lord Derby be- 
lieved he was shelving a tiresome question for an indefinite period. But 
lo! in Sydney there was a voice heard, and Papua has, in part, been 
added to the Empire. Meantime, in the Southern Hemisphere, events 
have moved fast. Although the financial part of the Conference pro- 
gramme has been unanimously adopted, the political portion has not 
proved so acceptable. While five of the Australian States have con- 
firmed the Sydney resolutions, New South Wales, for the avowed 
purpose of fuller consideration on a broader basis, has shelved the 
question. This action seems to have entirely diverted English attention 
from the much more momentous proceedings in New Zealand. There 
the Ministry that advocated the conference proposals has been turned 
out of office. Sir Julius Vogel has become Premier, the money re- 
quired for New Guinea has been voted, and the question of Pan- 
Australasian Federation has been, by special Parliamentary request, 
postponed for a year. A perusal of Australian newspapers shows that 
Federalists who are anxious for a ‘‘ big ” Union—bounded, roughly, by 
Africa, America, the Equator, and the South Pole—have been exceed- 
ingly exercised over the backsliding of their island neighbour. New 
South Wales, they are aware, cannot help joining the Union some day 
or other, and her delay in making up her mind is unimportant. But 
the victory of Sir Julius Vogel, whose ideas are well known, was a de- 
eided rebuff. Yet there are not a few colonists who hold that neither 
New Zealand nor Fiji should be included in any confederation of 
Australia. Are they right—and if so, why ? 

It should not be forgotten that New Zealand is already a Federated 
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Colony, so that the advantages of union have been practically recognized. 
When Provincialism was abolished in 1876, it was not without a 
struggle, and its spirit still survives. At most elections in the South 
Island, the cry is raised that Otago or Canterbury, as the case may be, 
is the milch cow of Taranaki and Wellington. The intense jealousy 
between the five chief towns, each, in its own eyes, the hub of the 
universe, is most amusing, though slightly bewildering, to the stranger. 


‘This inter-provincial rivalry is associated with and modified by an un- 


dying faith and pride in the Colony as a whole, and consequent candid- 
friend criticisms of the Australian States. Railways will soon kill the 
jealousy of the provinces, but they cannot cross the Intercolonial sea. 
The New Zealander is very insular in many respects, and has, as yet, 
shown no desire for the partial political effacement which union with the 
Island Continent would entail. There is, moreover, in all things a 
dissimilarity between the two groups. Their flora and fauna, their 
climates and coasts, are quite unlike. The degraded ‘black fellow” is 
no nearer akin to the splendid Maori, than is the Hottentot to the 
Hindoo. Both commercially and politically Australia and New Zealand 
face different ways. The backbone of the mercantile world, the turning- 
post of trade, is between them. To use a somewhat Hibernian figure, 
they stand on opposite sides of a ridge, which is a deep, broad sea; and 
to this great gulf, fixed in the earliest geological times, is due their dis- 
tinctiveness. Australia—in name and nature South Asia—looks towards 
India, China, the Cape ; the quickest route home from Melbourne and 
Adelaide is through the Red Sea. Even Sydney now sends the mails 
home by the Suez Canal, which is her shortest way. New Zealand, on 
the contrary, turns to the Isles and to America, and her shortest path 
to London is by San Francisco. 

Railway extension in Eastern Europe, through India, and across 
Australia, will shorten the western road to the Thames; but the Panama 
Canal will do as much for the eastern track, and will restore things to 
pretty well their present condition. Australia trusts to the raw produce 
of her boundless acres, and to the great commerce she is building up 
with Hindostan, China, and Malaysia. On the other hand, the Britain 
of the South, richly endowed with climate and metals, harbours and 
minerals, owning factories and fleets, means to carry her merchandise 
throughout the Pacific from Chili to; Fiji. She waits patiently for the 
fulfilment of her manifest destiny—the hegemony of the Isles. Their 
trade she has secured already; the rule will follow unless Downing 
‘Street bungles even more effectually than is usual. 

A few years ago these words were used :—‘It would, I think, have 
been better for the English Government to have taken possession of 
Samoa instead of Fiji, if the annexation of only one group was to be 
permitted. It is sadly a pity to allow these islands, the best in many 
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respects of all Polynesia, to remain as they are—the theatre of innu- 
merable lawless scenes. New Zealand must be, in the future, to the 
South Sea Islands the central guiding figure. No adequate idea of New 
Zealand’s future can be formed, that excludes from view the teeming 
Islands of the Pacific, which must look to her as their trading centre. 
The winds and the waves which make communication between the Islands and 
Australia a work of difficulty, make communication between them and New 
Zealand a matter of ease. It was a wise step of the British Government 
to take possession of Fiji. Wiser still would it be to take possession of 
the Samoan and New Hebrides groups.” 

These significant words were spoken at a lecture in London, and the 
speaker was Sir Julius Vogel, the present Premier of New Zealand. 
That he is of the same opinion still is evident from his present en- 
deavour to form, under his Government’s auspices, a South Pacific 
Trading Company of New Zealand having for its object the development 
of the Isles. It is probable that this is in some sort an answer to the 
German proposal to subsidize a line of steamers calling, among other 
places, at Samoa and Tonga. It is now some years since Great Britain 
became Policeman of the Coral Seas—the earthly Providence of the 
Brown Man—and were it not for painful experience of international 
ingratitude, Colonists would, for years to come, ask no more. But they 
look at New Caledonia and the Marquesas, they remember the neglected 
councils of Sir George Grey, and they are forced to the conclusion that 
on their side of the Line, at all events, ‘‘ Nothing comes to him who 
waits.” This sensible belief induced New Zealand to join emphati- 
cally in the warning of the recent Conference—‘‘ Hands off the South 
Pacific !’’ On this point—on all that it means—she is thoroughly 
in accord with her great sisters, and will be found a loyal member of 
any future Federated Empire. But to bind herself for better or worse 
to her huge neighbour—a remote possibility since Major Atkinson’s 
defeat—would lead only to an ultimate separation owing to in- 
compatibility of aims. The agitation for the division of Queensland 
into two parts arises solely on this ground. New Zealand is increasing 
in population at a faster rate than any of her neighbours. The large 
runs are being every year sub-divided and broken up into pastoral 
farms, while the value of land is rising rapidly. The limited extent of 
her territory as compared with the Australian States, her numerous 
harbours, her resources in coal and iron, mark her out as a future 
manufacturing colony. Already the two finest steamship fleets south of 
of the Line fly her flag, and the inter-colonial trade is her monopoly. 
Auckland firms are trading in small steamers and sailing-ships all over 
the South Pacific, and the bulk of the commerce of Fijiis in their hands. 
This Crown Colony, or, to give it its real name, this paternal despotism, 
has not the strength to stand alone, nor is it fitted by climate or by 
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productions to do so. Fiji will almost certainly make the necessary 
alliance with Zew Zealand, her best customer, to whom she is what 
Queensland is becoming to Australia, the natural purveyor of sugar and 
all other tropical produce. 

As for the Island continent, it is sure to become a Federation which, 
if smaller than the vast Australasia advocated by some, will also be far 
less unwieldy and less likely to break down under its own weight. The 
largest division— Western Australia—is at present a Crown Colony very 
thinly populated. In its enormous area, the very vastness of which in 
proportion to the inhabitants is the chief obstacle to the bestowal of 
responsible government, there are immense resources waiting only for 
muscles and minds to utilize them. The northern territory is pro- 
visionally under the rule of South Australia, and is the least known of 
all the divisions. The Duke of Manchester and other capitalists have 
lately shown their confidence in its future by investing large sums in 
land, and the advent of railways will quickly develop the country. It. 
is quite likely, however, that there will be a shifting of the present 
boundaries of these divisions and of Queensland. The inhabitants of 
the tropical portion of the latter Colony are deeply dissatisfied with the 
treatment received at the hands of the more numerous southern settlers.. 
They complain, with good reason, that the great sugar-planting industry 
they are building up is hampered and crippled by vexatious laws, 
while they themselves can get no redress, being swamped by the 
majority in the Legislature. 

Therefore, laying emphasis upon the good results of separation in the 
case of the sister Colonies, they ask that Queensland should be divided 
ito a tropical and a sub-tropical State. The demand is, of course, 
stoutly resisted, but it would gain great strength if it were coupled with 
a scheme of compensation to the parent Colony. Such a scheme, as 
may be seen from a map, is fortunately perfectly feasible. Half of the 
Northern Territory from latitude 26°, which is the boundary of South 
Australia proper, to about latitude 20°, should be transferred from the 
guardianship of the last-named Colony to the permanent rule of Queens- 
land, thus recouping her for her lost acres. The other half of the 
Northern Territory should be united with the seceding districts of 
Queensland to form a new State which might appropriately be named 
Northumbria. While the exact southern boundaries of this new State 
could be matter for negotiation with the Brisbane Government, it would 
secure at Port Darwin a splendid harbour on the high road to India and 
China. The few inhabitants of the north coast would have everything 
to gain from the proposed incorporation, inasmuch as they would 
immediately spring into some importance, and their political energies, 
which languish at distant Adelaide, would recover a healthy vigour. Nor 
could South Australia fairly object so long as she received compensation . 
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for the money she has spent on the trans-continental telegraph. 
‘Though deprived of the enormous territories she has nominally ruled, 
she will still remain far larger than either Victoria or New South Wales. 
Moreover, if the earth-hunger assumes a ravenous form at Adelaide the 
Home Government will probably be only too glad to appease it by 
sanctioning the westward shifting of her boundary for three or four 
degrees of longitude. This would diminish the unwieldy bulk of West 
Australia, which badly needs ‘‘ consolidating.” The vast disproportion 
between the population and the number of square miles is a drag on its 
progress to a higher form of Government than that of Crown Colony. In 
fact, it would be an advantage if its whole eastern boundary-line were 
fixed much west of its present position, and the territory cut off were 
‘annexed to the bordering States. All these young giants are apt to 
suffer from an inconvenient rush of blood to the head—an undue con- 
centration of population at the capitals. The cure is multiplication of 
local centres. Had the original New South Wales never been divided 
-and sub-divided, Sydney would, ere this, have surpassed Chicago, but it 
is more than doubtful if there would have been half the present 
prosperity elsewhere. All things considered, therefore, a partition of 
‘Queensland should not be discouraged. The dissatisfaction that exists 
may result in separation, or it may be allayed. It is of small impor- 
tance—a mere matter of local self-government and decentralization— 
provided no policy be adopted which might check the prosperity of the 
-districts concerned. The continent, as a whole, has so glorious a destiny 
that one must perforce cease speaking of it or else must utterly disregard 
Anthony Trollope’s advice to the Victorians—‘‘ Don’t blow.” It needs 
but to remark that the railways of the chief States advance steadily toa 
_junction which will eventually entail the abolition of all restrictions on 
internal trade and the gradual effacement of paper barriers to free 
intercourse. 

Steps undertaken in common for the conservation of water in the 
interior, care in common of the forests planted to protect the sources of 
water-supply from the thirsty sun, telegraphic and postal tariffs in 
-common, interests in common to be defended by the Federal squadron, 
and, not least, combined attacks on the too common rabbit, are duties 
that will arise and will be met by united action. And united action on 
these and other questions—probably the last-named will be the first 
faced—must lead inevitably to the evolution of a Heptarchy of 
Australia. 

I remain, Gentlemen, 
Yours faithfully, 
Francis JosepH STEVENSON. 
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Hodson of Hodson’s Horse. 


To tHe Eprrors or tHe Nationa Review.” 
GENTLEMEN, 

I am most reluctant to trouble you—albeit for the last time— 
with a letter on the above subject. But, as Mr. Hodson has challenged 
the truth of certain statements in my article of last August, I am 
bound to substantiate them if I can; if not, to frankly admit, and 
apologise for my error. I write for those of your readers whose only 
knowledge of Major Hodson’s career is derived from what they have 
read about it in print. Of the Anglo-Indians who knew him, or who 
have had special opportunities for learning what manner of man he 
was, the great majority have long since made up their minds. 

First of all, I assure Mr. Hodson that I was not “led away by 
others” to write my article. Certain persons, actuated, so far as I 
know, not by the vindictive feelings which Mr. Hodson’s imagination 
attributes to them, but merely by kindness towards me and a desire to 
help me to tell the truth, furnished me, at my own request, with 
evidence. But the idea of writing the article was suggested to me 
simply by a remark in a review, which appeared in the Pall Mall Gazette, 
of Mr. Hodson’s book. 

Nor did I ‘lend myself to the task of assailing” Major Hodson’s 
reputation. I wrote, not in the spirit of an advocate or of the Devil’s 
advocate, but in a purely scientific and objective spirit. If I “lent a 
ready ear to the stories which I have retailed,” it was not from credulity: 
my “stories” were based upon the written statements of eye-witnesses 
whose honour has never been questioned. If the particular statements 
to which I refer were untrue, there is no alternative but to believe 
that those eye-witnesses were deliberately lying. Ido not believe that 
the greatest villain unhung would invent a calumny against a man who, 
for twenty-six years, has been in his grave. What object could he 
gain by doing so? But I beg pardon of my mformants, who are 
honourable gentlemen, for defending them against such a charge. 

Mr. Hodson asserts that I was ‘“ singularly inconsistent” in writing 
that Major Hodson “ enriched himself by dishonest means” and ‘“ was 
swift to shed innocent blood,’ and yet ‘ had something noble in his 
character.” Nobody who knows what a complex thing a human 
character often is, will accuse me of inconsistency. The inconsistency, 
I take leave to say, was not in my portrait of Major Hodson, but in his 
character. Would Mr. Hodson call it inconsistent to say that Alexander 
the Great had something noble in his character, though he murdered 
Clitus; or Nelson, though he betrayed the garrisons of Uovo and 
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Nuovo, and hanged Caraccioli without giving him a fair trial? Or 
would he call Samuel and St. Paul inconsistent for having spoken of 
David as “a man after God’s own heart,” though he murdered, and 
treacherously murdered, Uriah? I did not say that Major Hodson 
was a man of noble character: I said that he had something noble 
in his character—a very different thing. But those who have read 
my article will have judged for themselves whether or not I was in- 
consistent. 

Mr. Hodson goes on to assert, without a particle of evidence, that the 
officer from whom I learned the story of the bottle of French liqueur, 
cannot, after the lapse of so many years, forgive the loss of his bottle. 
Are all men who, for historical purposes, have recorded wrongs done to 
themselves or to others, to be denounced as vindictive ? The story was 
told, as the readers of my article will have seen for themselves, simply 
as an illustration of the manner in which Hodson, when commandant 
of the Guides, degraded his subalterns in the eyes of their men. But, 
as far as my article is concerned, it does not matter whether the officer 
can forgive the loss of his bottle or not. The important point is that 
his story was true, and threw light on one side of Major Hodson’s 
character. 

‘“‘ Tt is not to be wondered at,” remarks Mr. Hodson, “ that such men 
should still bear enmity, nor will anyone who is acquainted with the 
facts attach much weight to their testimony.” Unfortunately for Mr. 
Hodson, those most intimately ‘‘ acquainted with the facts” of Major 
Hodson’s career are, whether vindictive or not, the officers who served 
with or under him; and it is impossible not to attach weight to their 
testimony concerning facts which they saw with their own eyes, except 
on the absurd assumption that they are liars. 

With regard to Mr. Hodson’s assertion that the malversation of which 
Major Hodson was convicted by a Court composed of officers not belong- 
ing to his own regiment, and who could not possibly be suspected of 
enmity towards him, was disproved by Major Reynell Taylor’s report, I 
can only reply that it was not disproved ; and in proof of what I say I 
refer readers to my article in the National Review of August, 1884 
(pp. 798-9). To the proof which is offered there Mr. Hodson has made 
no reply. Moreover, while professing to refute the “new matter” 
which my article contained, unfavourable to his brother, he ignores 
certain significant statements on pp. 797 and 799-800. 

I now come to the story of Bisharut Ali. That story, I repeat, was 
based on detailed information supplied to me by General C. Chamber- 
lain, and derived by him from the statements of eye-witnesses. In order 
to make it appear that I was mistaken in saying that Bisharut Ali ‘‘ was 
living quietly on sick leave at his own village,” Mr. Hodson quotes from 
Sir H. Norman’s narrative of the siege of Delhi the following : ‘‘ Hodson 
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managed to surprise . . . a party of mutinous irregular cavalry .. . 
including Bisharut Ali, who was taken and shot.” Now, I ask any fair 
judge of historical evidence whether Sir H. Norman’s statement, or 
General Chamberlain’s, based as it was on special investigation, is the 
more likely to be correct? As Sir H. Norman’s narrative was a con- 
temporary one (it was written in 1857), and only alluded to the affair of 
Bisharut Ali in the briefest way, it may be regarded as certain 
that he derived his information on this particular point, directly or in- 
directly, from Hodson’s official report, or from his oral testimony ; and 
Hodson, on the unsupported evidence of an ex-convict, who wished to 
ruin Bisharut Ali (see National Review, ut supra, p. 805), assumed the 
latter to be a mutineer. Sir H. Norman was therefore, without any | 
fault of his own, misled; and Mr. Hodson is really appealing, in defence 
of his brother, from the impartial investigation of General Chamberlain 
to the word of an ex-convict. Mr. Hodson goes on to say that the 
witnesses examined by General Chamberlain were ‘‘ presumably ” friends 
of the rebels, and that their testimony may therefore “be considered 
about as dependable as an account given by the friends of a Fenian con- 
vict of the unfairness of his trial and execution by an alien Govern- 
ment.” Is it not dangerous to draw conclusions from pure assumptions ? 
Mr. Hodson has no proof that these eye-witnesses were “friends of the 
rebels”; and it happens that one of them was a native officer of 
Hodson’s own Guides, and that he told General Chamberlain with his 
own lips that ‘‘ the whole affair was too shocking to think of.” Is this 
testimony strong enough for Mr. Hodson? Or will he rebut it by 
assuming that the officer was a liar? I ean only say that it would be 
well if every historical statement rested on evidence as irrefragable as 
that supplied to me by General Chamberlain. 

But, says Mr. Hodson, “‘ assuming the truth of the story, is Hodson 
to be branded as a murderer? . . . Is a judge who condemns a man to 
death who has been convicted on perjured evidence to be called a ‘ shedder 
of innocent blood’?” I must remind Mr. Hodson that I have not 
branded his brother as a murderer, though others have done so. I 
think that, in slaying Bisharut Ali, for he shot him with his own hand, 
he was guilty of ingratitude and of truculent injustice; but, as he 
assumed, however rashly, that his victim was a mutineer, it would be 
untrue to say that he murdered him. I am sure, however, that nobody 
but Mr. Hodson could have invented so unfortunate an illustration as 
that of the judge. Let readers refer to my account of the slaughter of 
Bisharut Ali, and then say whether Mr. Hodson would not have gone 
nearer the mark if he had compared his brother to a judge, acting in a 
time of rebellion, who, on being informed by a ticket-of-leave man, just 
before going into court, that one of the audience was guilty of a capital 
crime, had seized the accused man, refused his prayer for a fair trial, 
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ordered a gallows to be erected in the courtyard, and himself played the 
part of executioner. 

Mr. Hodson justifies his brother for having refused Bisharut Ali a fair 
trial, by the argument that “parties of mutineers continually got within 
our lines, and the very existence of the Empire was at stake.” Does Mr. 

Hodson really believe that the existence of our Empire would have been 
imperilled if Bisharut Ali had been taken to Delhi, and there tried ? 

Mr. Hodson asks why, blaming his brother as I did for shooting 
Bisharut Ali, I praised a civilian (George Cooper of Umritsur) for 
shooting 216 sepoys. I will tell him. The guilt of the sepoys was 
evident, and has never been denied. It was obvious that they belonged 
to a regiment which, on the previous day, had mutinied and murdered 
officers ; and the mere fact that they were roaming over the country, 
far from their station and without an officer, proved, if other proof had 
not been forthcoming, that they were mutineers. If they had not been 
mutineers, would the villagers have spontaneously attacked them before 
Cooper’s arrival on the scene? By executing them, Cooper saved the 
Lahore Division, which could not otherwise have been saved ; and his 
action was warmly praised, as Mr. Hodson may see for himself if he 
cares to examine the MS. in the India Office, by Lord Canning, John 
Lawrence, and Robert Montgomery. Mr. Bosworth Smith blames 
Cooper, not for what he did, but for the triumphant spirit in which he 
reported it. Had Major Hodson acted as Cooper did, I would have 
praised him as I praised Cooper. 

Mr. Hodson asks why I ‘‘ make it an aggravation of Hodson’s conduct 
that Bisharut Ali had formerly helped him by becoming his security.” 
I should have thought the reason was obvious. But I explained it in my 
article (p. 806),—‘‘ it might surely have been expected that a motive 
more powerful than the sense of justice should impel him to give every 
chance of proving his innocence to the man who had helped him in his 
hour of need. . . . justice and gratitude, if they pleaded at all, 
pleaded in vain.” Ingratitude,—it was that that aggravated Hodson’s 
crime. 

Again, Mr. Hodson quotes Lord Napier of Magdala to prove that no 
loot could have been discovered in Major Hodson’s boxes after his 
death. Well, Sir Henry Daly has positively asserted (see Pall Mall 
Gazette, Feb. 5, ’84) that he himself ‘ opened Hodson’s trunks before 
the ‘ Committee of Adjustment’ had begun its task, and in them he 
saw ‘loads of loot.’” Does Mr. Hodson disbelieve Sir Henry’s 
word ? 

Finally, Mr. Hodson endeavours to disprove,—I do not think he has 
disproved,—the statement that, early in 1858, his brother remitted 
several thousand pounds to Calcutta. My statement on this point may 
have been wrong. I hope it was. 
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I have, I think, shown that, with one possible exception, the par- 
ticular statements of fact in my article, which Mr. Hodson challenged, 
were supported by very strong evidence. I neither expect nor wish to 
convert Mr. Hodson. It is only natural that evidence which has 
satisfied impartial critics should be indignantly discredited by him ; and 
one cannot but respect the chivalrous, if futile, efforts which he has 
made to vindicate his brother’s innocence. 

In conclusion, let me assure Mr. Hodson that, if ever any single 
unfavourable statement that I have made about his brother is proved to 
be untrue, I will at once write and beg his pardon for having made it. 
And I hope he will allow me to add that, aithough I have felt it my 
duty, as a faithful historian, to paint such a portrait of Major Hodson as 
could not satisfy his friends, I cannot even now think of him and how he 
fought for us without a feeling of affection. 


lam, 
Vine Cottage, Gentlemen, 
Lee Park, Your obedient Servant, 
Lee. T. R. E. Houmes. 


Nov. 21, 1884. 


P.S.—Since I wrote the above, the following statement has been sent 
to me, unasked, by an officer with whom I had no previous acquaintance 
or correspondence :— 

** Are Hodson’s defenders prepared to explain away the fact that Lord 
Clyde had determined, after much anxious consideration, to try him by 
court-martial ? Charges were actually drawn up; and for months after 
Hodson’s death an ominous packet lay on the Deputy Adjutant-General’s 
table, containing draft charges for the court-martial and a summary of 
the evidence it was proposed to bring forward against him. The real 
purport of these charges is certainly known to some living officers, 
notably Sir Donald Stewart and Sir Henry Norman, both of whom had 
custody of the documents. To these two, who, I know, were acquainted 
with Lord Clyde’s decision, might be added Brigadier-General T. G. 
Kennedy, C.B., commanding Punjaub Frontier Force, then second in 
command of the Guides. I have spoken with all three officers on the 
subject. Sir Donald Stewart and Sir Henry Norman were respectively 
Deputy and Assistant Adjutant-Generals at Delhi and Lucknow. The 
latter, having served on Sir Colin’s staff at Peshawur prior to the 
Mutiny, enjoyed his confidence in no small degree, and was consulted 
by the Commander-in-Chief on most matters of importance. Sir Donald 
Stewart himself told me that the charges against Hodson were for 
months after that officer’s death in his custody.” 
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Belief and Make-believe in Poetry. 


To tae Eprrors or THe Nationat Review.” 
GENTLEMEN, 

I read with great interest in your last number Mr. Kent’s ex- 
cellent account of Della Crusca and his school. His parallel between 
Della Crusca and Postlethwaite is extremely happy, and his moral is 
perfectly sound. Doubtless it would have been beyond his province to 
extend the application of his principle, but I think that the facts 
which he has put before us quite warrant us in amplifying his 
conclusion. Poor Della Crusca and Postlethwaite are only inconsider- 
able victims of an imaginative disease which has preyed upon men of 
high talent, and even of genius—I mean the ambition of writing poetry 
when one has nothing really poetical to say. Who is the real poet? 
The man who is able himself thoroughly to believe, for the moment, at 
any rate, in some imaginative object, and to describe this so forcibly to 
the reader as to procure what Coleridge calls ‘‘ the willing suspension 
of disbelief.” Such a man can do anything with his readers. 

Tis he can give my heart a thousand pains, 

Can make me feel each passion that he feigns ; 
Enrage, compose with more than magic art, 

With pity and with terror tear my heart, 

And snatch me, through the earth or through the air, 
To Thebes or Athens, when he will and where. 

On the other hand, there are men of great accomplishments, gifted also 
with great powers of expression, who have written on subjects which have 
not really mastered their imagination. Cowley was one of many such. 
He wrote epics, Pindarics, and amatory poems; and yet who now hears 
one of his lines quoted? Why is this? Because his inspiring motive 
was not belief, but make-believe. Take one or two instances from 
Johnson's Life, 


By every wind that comes this way 
Send me at least a sigh or two; 
Such and so many Ill repay 
As shall themselves make winds to get to you. 


In tears I'll waste these eyes, 
By Love so vainly fed : 
So lust of old the Deluge punished. 

Every reader can see here that the poet has taken enormous pains to 
feign a passion that he does not feel. And again, when Pope, in his 
fourth Pastoral, laments for a dead lady as follows,— 

Begin: this charge the dying Daphne gave, 

And said, “ Ye shepherds, sing around my grave,” 
we all of us feel quite sure that the deceased Mrs. Tempest never said 
anything of the kind. 
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The question then arises, how can we tell the poetry of belief from the 
poetry of make-believe ? Obviously, it is very easy to be deceived. Even 
Della Crusca found his disciples, though he was too plainly ridiculous a 
person to impose upon anything but a coterie. But men of greater 
power and individuality of thought may express themselves in metre in 
such a way as to deceive themselves and their contemporaries for a 
much longer period, since the laws of taste are not sufficiently clear to 
enable critics to distinguish certainly between appearance and reality. 
Cowley was for a whole generation held to be a greater poet than 
Milton. Time alone must really determine the classics of a language. 
Yet there are certain infallible signs in all metrical writing, which 
should enable us to entertain at least shrewd suspicions on the 
genuineness of its inspiration. If a man is really possessed 
by his thought, if he believes in an imaginative truth so strongly as to 
make him long to communicate it to the world in metre, he will write 
in an intelligible, earnest, and manly style, which will be perfectly 
adapted to his subject. If, on the other hand, he is only making believe, 
it will be found that, as in Cowley, the intellectual element will largely 
predominate over the emotional. The poet will send his fancy for 
images to all the four points of the compass; he will analyse and worry 
thoughts to death; he will stimulate his readers’ imagination by the 
most ingenious metaphysical puzzles ; but he will not make them feel 
or believe. Or, adopting another method, as Pope did in his Pastorals, 
he will so tickle the ear with the melody of his diction as to cause the 
judgment to overlook the tenuity of his thought. Substance will be 
sacrificed to style. I believe that these phenomena will be universally 
discovered by the literary historian in all those epochs of the life of 
nations in which the poetry of fashion prevails over the poetry of 
nature. 

I am, Gentlemen, 
Your obedient Servant, 
Nemo. 
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Correspondents are requested to write their name and address on their 
Manuscripts. Postage-stamps must be sent at the same time if they wish their 
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CRAMER’S 
NEW PIANOFORTES, 


WITH IRON FRAMES. 


J. B. Cramer & Co. beg to call attention to their New Iron-Framed Cottage Pianofortes, 


which combine great power and purity of tone, with a general excellence hitherto the character- 
istic of only the best Grand Pianofortes. 


ese instruments are made in different sizes and cases, to meet the taste of all purchasers, 


and are supplied on Cramer’s three years’ system, which, though partially adopted by others, is 
carried out on a thoroughly large and liberal scale only by themselves. 


IRON-FRAMED PIANETTES - From 30 Guineas. 


From £2 16s. per quarter on their three years’ system. 


ITRON-FRAMED PIANINOS - _ From 36 Guineas. 


From £3 10s. per quarter on their three years’ system. 
IRON-FRAMED COTTAGES -_ From 55 Guineas. 
From £5 5s. per quarter on their three years’ system. 

FULL PARTICULARS POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 


Nothing supplied but what is of the highest and most satisfactory quality. Exchanged any 
time within Six Months without loss to the Purchaser. 


J. B. CRAMER AND CO., 


Regent Street, W.; Bond Street, W.; High St., Notting Hill, W.; Moorgate St., E.C., LONDON. 
Church Street, LIVERPOOL. 
20, West Street, and 88, Western Road, BRIGHTON. 
And of their Agents at DUBLIN, BELFAST, GLASGOW, and EDINBURGH; and the 
principal Musicsellers throughout the United Kingdom. 


Bradford's ‘‘ Vowel’? Washing 
Machine 


is admittedly the best in all essential points, 
and may be had in all sizes for Hand and Steam 
Power. See Catalogue. A Month’s Free Trial 
allowed. 


Lawndry Machinery, 
Dairy Machinery, 
Domestic Machinery, 
Horticultural Machinery. 


Catalogue, with 200 Illustrations, Post free. 


Thomas Bradford & Co., 


Laundry Engineers, BRADFORD’S HAND LAUNDRY. 
140, 141, 142,143, Hig Lonpon, 


Plans and Estimates furnished of every deserip- 
Manchester, Salford, and Liverpool. tion of Laundry for Hand and Steam Power. 


ABOUT CLARET. 


There has been, during the last few years, a great deal of exaggeration and misconception, maiuly 
arising from letters and articles in the Press, by those who are almost entirely ignorant on the 
subject. They exaggerate the quantity consumed in this country, and understate the quantity 
roduced. Why, Paris alone consumes more wine than the whole of Great Britain and Ireland. 
t is true the production of common wine in France has been enormously decreased by the 
ravages of the phylloxera within the last few years, and as every person in France consumes 
wine, low wines have to be imported to supply the home demand, hence the unusual circumstance 
of France importing great quantities of common wine. There never has been any difficulty in 
procuring good, pure French wines, except in the very lowest qualities. For ourselves, owing 
to the large reserves we buy, we have always been able to supply 
GOOD CLARET at 13s, per. doz. | FINER DINNER WINE at 22s., 26s., 30s., 36s. per doz. 
FINE DINNER WINE ,, 16s. __,, HIGH CLASS Do. ... from 42s. upwards ,, 
Bottles included. 


The more we see of the wines gentlemen buy from dealers from Bordeaux, the more we are 
surprised, as we can give the ordinary wines at lower, and the High-Class Wines at very much 
lower, prices than they pay. 


JAMES SMITH AND CO., 
9 LORD STREET, LIVERPOOL; 26 MARKET, STREET, MANCHESTER; 
83 HIGH STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 
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PEPPERS 
QUININE AND IRON 
TONIC. 


STRENGT 
ques BODILY STRENGTH, 
NERVE STRENGTH, 
Grace MENTAL STRENGTH, 


REAT DIGESTIVE STRENGTH 
follows the use of PEPPER’S QUININE 
AND IRON TONIC. Bottles; 32 doses. Sold 
by Chemists everywhere. Refuse imitations. 
Insist on having Pepper's. 


PEPPER’S 
TARAXACUM 
AND PODOPHYLLIN. 


A Fluid Liver Medicine, made from 


DANDELION & MANDRAKE ROOTS. 


Good for Liver Disorder and Indigestion. 

The best Antibilious Remedy. 

Without a particle of Mercury; 

Safest and Surest Stomach and Liver Medicine. 
Clears the Head and cures Headache. 
Regulates the Bowels. 


Bottles, 12 doses. Sold by-most. Chemists. 
Decline imitations; many Chemists professing 
their own to equal Pepper’s renowned Liver 
preparation. 


SULPHOLINE 
LOTION 


The Cure for Skin Diseases ! 
IN A FEW DAYS 


Eruptions, Pimples, Blotches entirely 
fade away! 
Beautifully Pepto. Perfectly Harm- 
8. 


es 
Cures o1a-Standin Skin Diseases. 
It removes every kind of Eruption pues, 
or Blemish, and renders the 8 


Clear, Smooth, 8 e, an 


Sulpholine Lotion is sim by Chemists. 
Bottles, 2s. 9d. 


LOCKYER’S 
SULPHUR 


MAIR RESTORER. 


The Best. The Safest. The 
Cheapest. 
Restores the Colour to Grey Hair. 


Instantly stops the Hair from fading. 
Occasionally used, Greyness is 
impossible. 

Where the Sulphur Restorer is applied scurf 
cannot exist, and a sense of cleanliness, coolness, 


&e. prevails, which cannot result from daily 


plastering the hair with grease. Sold every- 
where, in large bottles, holding almost a pint, 
1s. 6d. each. Be sure to have Lockyer’s. 


UNIVERSITY LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


25, PALL MALL, 


Established 1825. 


LONDON. S.W. 


Incorporated by Royal Charte r. 


President—HIS GRACE EDWARD, LORD ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 
Directors—J. COPLEY WRAY, Esq., CHAIRMAN. 


Cuas. 8. Baaor, Esq. 

FRANCIS BARLOW, Esq. 

S. B. BristowE, Usq., Q.C. 

THE VEN. ARCHDEACON BuRNEY. 
THe Hon. MR CHITTY. 
Francis H. DICKINSON, Esq. 
Sm Francis H. DoyueE, Bart. 
JOHN FLOYER, Esq., M.P. 
ARTHUR THOMAS MALKIN, Esq. 
ROBERT WoopDHOUSE, Esq. 


THE THE LORD BISHOP OF 
GLOUCESTER AND’ BRISTOL. 

R. G. C. Mowsray, Esq. 

THE Most Hon. THE MARQUIS OF 
SALISBURY, K.G. 

REGINALD SourTHEY, Esq., M.D 

REGINALD E. THOMPSON, Esq. 

THE RIGHT HON. SPENCER 

THE REV. BENJAMIN WEBB. 


M. 
"WALPOLE 


OPEN TO MEMBERS OF UNIVERSITIES, COLLEGES, AND 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS, IN CONNECTION THEREWITH. 


Large Bonus on Policies with Profits. Very Low Rates of Premium 
on the Non-profit Scale. 


of Capital sciginaily £000, on 


been paid up - 


Amount Accumulated -from Premiums 


Annual Income ° 


Amount of Policies in Existence and Outstanding Additions 


upwards 0 


Amount of Claims Paid (including Additions) - - 


£30,000 
- $1,000,000 
£92,112 
£2,001, 714 
-  £2,400,000 


CHARLES MoOABE, Secretary. 
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